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KG^TTLVN QUESTION, CnAR.\CTER, SITUATION, AND POLICY OF 

MEIIEMKT ALI. SITUATION AND POLICY OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN 

POWERS BETWEEN THE PORTE AND EGYPT. — MISSION OF M. DE BOIS- 

LE-COMTE TO THE EAST. HIS a)NVERSATIONS WITH MEHKMKT ALI. 

PEACE OF KUTAIEH. RUSSIA AT CONSTANTINOPLE. TREATY’ OP 
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STAIN. DON C.\RLOS IN PORTCOAL WITH DON MIGUEL. M. /f;A 

BEKMl’DEZ, HIS CHAR.VCTER AND POLICY. ORIGIN OF THE QUESTION 

OF THE INTERVENTION OF FRANCE IN SPAIN. FALL OF M. Z^IA 

IlEKMl'DEZ. — M. MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA, IIIS CHARACTER AND POLICY. 

PR0MULG.\T10N OF THE JIOJ'JL STATUTE. TREATY OF THE 

QUADRUPLE .ALLIANCE. DON CARLOS, EXPELLED FROM PORTUGAL, 

TAKES REFUGE IN ENGLAND, .AND RE-ENTE:RS SPAIN. AS-SEMBLV OF 

THE .SPANISH CORTES THE HOYAL STATI TE AND THE COSSTITUTION 

OF 1812. THE CABINET OF .MADRID DEMANDS THE INTERVENTION 

OF FRANCE .AND ENGLAND. THEIR REFUSAL AND ITS MOTIVES. 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION IN THE FRENCH CABINET. FALL OF 

M. MARTINEZ DF. LA ROSA. THE COUNT OF TORENO SUCCEEDS HIM. 

HIS SPEEDY FALL. .AT THE MOMENT AA'IIF;!! THE CABINET OF THE 

11th of OCT. 1832, breaks up in Paris, m. mi;ndizabal and 

THE EXTREME PARTY ENTER ON THE POSSESSION OF POWER AT 
MADUII>. 

(From Oct. Uth, 1832, to Fch. iOth, 183(!.) 

I HAVE retraced the internal policy and* acts of tlie 
cabinet of tlie 11th of Oi-tober, 1832, from its for- 
mation to its di.ssolution ; I .shall now speak of what 
it did externally, of the line of conduct it held, of 
the part it played, and caused France to play, in the 
Eurojiean world. 

For nations as well as for kings, for statesmen 
and warriors, foreign policy is the held in which 
imagination, ambition, and pride display them- 
selves in their unfettered I’ange. In domestic 
legislation, present and ostensible interests, recog- 
nized rights, and legal powers, imperiously re- 
strain pretensions and ho[)cs Avithin fixed limits. 
In external dealings Avith foreign states, and in 
front of prospective*vieAvs of poAver and glory,, both 
national and personal, a great tenyitation presents 
itself to yield to passion, to appeal to force, and to 
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rely on success. But what if we have lived in %n 
(;poch of prodigious wars and enterprises, — if Ave 
have seen states, great or small, adjoining or remote, 
incessantly overrun, conquered, dismembered, parti- 
tioned, alternately changing extent, form, name, and 
master ? Such exhibitions, even when at the close of 
the drama astounding reverses have decried them, 
leave a vast number of minds in prey to the fever 
of war or ambition, solacing themselves with military 
or political complications, Avith schemes of alliance 
and plans of campaigns. Gigantic exploits excite 
chimerical projects; reminiscences engender dreams. 

From its birth, and thi’ough the entii’e course of its 
life, the government of 1 830 had to contend against 
this posthumous passion for adventure and conquest. 
The decline Avas great. In place of the Xational 
Convention and the Emperor Xaj)oleon, were substi- 
tuted a sophistical advocate and a declamatory soldier, 
Avho proclaimed themsch'es the patrons of ambitious 
and Avarlike policy. But, notAAdthstanding their 
emphatic mediocrity, M. Mauguin and General La- 
iharque intcrjArcted sentiu^its very generally ex- 
panded through the country, and on that account they 
exercised actual j)OAvcr. They spoke in the name of 
revolutionary and military traditions ; they united 
and confounded, in an' incoherent but brilliant amal- 
gam, the promises of liberty and the illusions of 
force, the lievolutioiA and the Empire. France had 
no desire to rcncAV either of those terrible systems ; 
she felt in the inmost recesses of her soul, that, to 
enjoy their benefits and escape their disasters, it Avas 
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neiessary to repudiate openly their errors and tlieir 
crimes. But still dazzled mid disturbed, she took 
pleasure in heai'ing them confusedly celebrated and 
under imposing names. In this, it was said, the 
liberal and national spirit were combined; greatness 
for France, and progress for Euroi)e. 

I recognize no idea more radically false and jier- 
nieious, more belied by experii'iice, more o[)posed to 
the true tendencies of our age, as well as to the 
aggrandizement of Fnince and the general advance 
of Euro{»e. 

Europe is a society of ]>eo])l('s and states, at once 
similar and opposite, separated but not estranged; 
not alone neighbours, but relatives; i*eciprocally 
united by moral and mati'rial ties, Avhich cannot lie 
broken up; by the intermingling of races, by com- 
munity of religion, liy analogy of ideas and manners ; 
by numerous and continued relations, whether indus- 
trial, commercial, p<jlitical, or literary ; by advances of 
civilization, varied and unequal it is true, but all 
tending to the same ends. The multiplied European 
communities know, coniprehend, visit, and imitate 
each other, with mutual and incessant modification. 
Through all the differences and contests of the modern 
world a deep and dominant unity reigns in its moral 
life as in its destinies. Let us call it Christianity. 
In this is comprised our original character and our 
glory. 

This great fact has, as a natural consequence, .pro- 
duced the formation of a public, European, and 
Christian law, or, as we may say, the establishment 
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of certain principles understood and accepted as the 
rule in all intercourse between states. This law, 
for a long time, and even at the present day, extremely 
imperfect, often disowned and violated, is not the less 
re|il, and becomes more and more clear and imperative 
in proportion as general civilization develops itself, and 
the mutual relations of peoples are more frequent and 
intimate. 

The essential and undisputed maxims of public 
European law are few in number. Amongst the 
])rincipal we may include the follo^ving. 

1. Peace is the normal condition of nations and 
governments. War is an exceptional fact, which 
ought to have a legitimate cause. 

2. The different states are entirely independent of 
each other •witli regard to their internal aftaii’s ; each 
constitutes .and regulates itself according to the most 
suitable principles and forms. 

3. As long as states are at peace, their respective 
governments are bound to do nothing that may tend 
to disturb mutually their internal order. 

4. No state has a right 4o interfere in the internal 


position and government of another state, unless its 
own individual security renders such intervention in- 
dispensable. 

These salutary maxims have been exposed, in our 
days, to the roughest trials. Sometimes they have 
been outrageously trampled vipon, to give free course 
to the passions they are expressly framed to control ; 
again, at other times, they have been scandalously 
abused to promote designs they distinctly condemn.^ 
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We have taken part in immense wars, entered into with- 
out legitimate motive, from egotistical and inortlinate 
ambition,, or to realize arbitrary and frivolous eom- 
binations under an assiim])tiou ol' pfreatiicss. We 
have seen an encroaohinjr proj)a^andism cany to ex- 
tremes its violence and tyranny under the name of 
liberty. Great "ovcrnments have oppressed the in- 
dependence of small states, to maintain amonjjst them, 
as ^vith themselves, tlie piineiples and forms of abso- 
lute poAver. Others have lau<rhed at the privileofes 
and existence of established authorities, under the 
pretext of rest(»ring the rights of nations. IJevolu- 
tionary conspirators have demanded the princijde of 
non-intervgutioii to cover their plots against the 
security of states in genersd. Indignant at so many 
opposite excesses, some honest and su])erficial minds 
have Avished to su[)press external jAolicy alt(Agether, 
and to place the inde[)endence of nations and the 
safety of states under the guarantee of perpetual 
peace and dii)lomatic inaction. We do not struggle 
against A'iolence and hypocrisy Avith chiiner.is; neither 
shall Ave attempt to annul the external activity of 
goA’^ernments at the very moment Avhen the foreign 
relafions of different countries are extending and 
multiplying themselves. What Ave require is, that 
this actiArity should be exercised in conformity with 
justice and sound sense. Herein is comprised the 
object of public European law such as it has existed 
for ages. This law has not peri.shed under its checks. 
Despite the heavy and numerous blows it has re- 
ceived, these very attacks and their injurious consc- 
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quences have rendered its maxims, and continue daily 
to render them, more defined and urgent. From 
their empire alone we may hope, as far as the imper* 
fection of all human affairs permits, for the habitual 
maintenance of peace, and for the mutual indepen- 
dence and security of states. 

This is not a mere philosophical conviction. For 
more than three centuries, the facts, the greatest facts 
of histoiy speak loudly to the point. Every state which 
long and shamelessly violated the essential maxims 
of public European law, ended by finding itself, 
government and people, in a deteriorated condition. 
In the sixteenth century, Charles V. paraded his 
timbition and poAver throughout all Europe, Avithout 
respect for peace, for the independence of states, or 
for the traditional rights of i^rinces and nations. He 
attempted, if not actual monarchy, at least supremacy 
over Europe. He became A\a-aried and disgusted Avith 
the labour, and bequeathed to Spain the reign of 
Philip II., who, folloAving up in his turn, AAUthout genius 
as without heart, the ‘same pretensions, left, AAdien 
dying, his kingdom stripjAed externally of its noblest 
provinces, and Avithin enervated and stricken with 
barrenness. In the seventeenth century, Louis XIV., 
abandoning the organized restraint of Henri IV., 
resumed with increased ostentation the European 
dream of Charles V., and arrogantly violated, as Avell 
toAvards nations as sovereigns, the principles of public 
justice and Christianity. After the most brilliant 
successes he found himself miable to sustain the 
burden they imposed on him; with great difficulty he 
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obtained from Europe a jicace as humiliatin^i as it 
was indisjiensable, and died, leaving France exhausted 
and almost compelled for more than half a centuiy to 
confine herself to a foreign jMiliey of the most limited 
pretensions and most inert character. W e have our- 
selves seen, on e\’en a more extended scale, the same 
extravagances of lumian ambition end in similar 
ruin. 

To what an extent in Europe did the power of the 
French llevolution manifest itself ! — at one time anar- 
chically let loose by its popular assemblies, at another 
despotically mastered by the Emperor Napoleon. 
Under both forms it achieved the most astounding 
victories; but while trium])hing, it trampled on the 
principles, the ti'aditions and establishments of public 
European law, and after tAventy-five }'ears of blindly 
imperious domination, it was compelU'd to jmrehase, 
at an extravagtint price, [)eace from that veiy Europe 
the theati'c and material of its conquests. In the 
course of three centuries, the most illustrious in the 
annals of history, the three -greatest cm[)ires the Avorld 
has ever seen fell into a rapid decline, because they 
insolently contemned and violated the common law 
of Europe and of Christianity. Three times that 
law, after enduring the most violent shocks, raised 
itself again above the jx)Aver and ascendency of genius 
and glory. 

It was the fundamental characteristic of the govern- 
ment of 1830 to have adopted the public law of 
Europe as the rule of its extenial policy, not alone 
in words and in official diplomacy, but in fact and in 
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actual conduct. We did not hypocritically maintain 
and practise any special maxim of that law, which 
might appear convenient to the new power we were 
called upon to establish; Ave loyally accepted and 
respected its maxims in the aggregate, the most 
difficult to reconcile, as well as the simplest; those 
Avhich consecrated* the order established between 
different states, as also those which protected the in- 
dependence and free internal development of each 
state in particular. After 1830 we fo|pid ourselves 
at issue with all the questions Avhich had long ex- 
eitedj and still continue to excite, so much clamour in 
Euro[)e; Avith questions of nationality, of interven- 
tion, of insurrection, of territorial acquisition, and 
of natural frontiers. In Germany, in Poland, in Italy, 
in SAvitzerland, in Spain, in Belgium, these questions 
Averc at fliat time in play, either separately or in con- 
jujiction. We s<)lA"ed them all according to the prin- 
cij)les of public European laAv: occasionally we treated 
these rights Avith diffidence, at other times we acted 
on them Avithout hesitation ; here Ave interfered, there 
Ave abstaiiwed, and in some cases Ave declared that Ave 
should interpose if others did. Everywhere we placed 
at the service of human and liberal policy tlie moral 
influence we Avere able to exercise. In no instance 
did Ave disavoAV or exceed the limits of international 
rights. 

I have already named the motives, political .and 
moral, public and personal, by Avhich King Louis- 
Philippe and his adA'isei’s, from their first advent to 
])0Avcr, Averc induced to desire and promote the main- 
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tenance of peace in Europe. It was not alone for the 
direct benefit of peace itself, however powerful that 
consideration may be, and ought to be held. Ex- 
ternal inaction is not always the compelled condition 
of states. Great national interests may recommend 
and authorize war. It is an honest error, but still an 
error to believe, that to be just, every war must of 
necessity be exclusively defensive. There have been, 
and there will be again, natural conflicts and legiti- 
mate chang 0#Df territory between different countries. 
Instincts of aggrandizement and gloiy are not, in all 
cases, interdicted to nations and their rulers. When 
Charles X,, in 1830, declared hostilities against the 
Dey of Algiers, that could not be called on our part a 
defensive war; yet was it, nevertheless, legitimate. 
In addition to the insult we had to re\'enge, we also 
satisfied a great and lawful interest, not only French, 
but European, by delivering the Mediterranean from 
the pirates who had infested It for ages. The con- 
quest of the Regency was also eciually lawful ^vith 
the war, for it was the only method of really and 
permanently accomplishing that deliverance. But 
the rights of ambition, if such a phrase may be per- 
mitted, vary according to the times. The spirit of 
war and conquest did not fonncrly lead to the conse- 
quences which accompany it at pre.sent. Throughout 
all Europe it met with obstacles, counterpoises, and 
limitations ; its breeze excited no universal hurricane. 
The most ambitious enterprises of Charles V. and of 
Louis XIV. neither imperilled every state in Europe, 
nor shook the foundations of human society. They 
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were able to pause, and did pause in fact, or rather 
were compelled to pause in their successes and objects. 
Europe at present is one vast body more essentially 
single and susceptible. AU vital questions spring 
up and ferment throughout. Every evil is conta- 
gious, every distui’bance becomes general. When a 
great enterprise commences, no one can calculate its 
miige, or promise that it mil stop on the brink 
towards which it verges. The problem is invariably 
found to be more vast and complicated %an was fore- 
seen; a blow struck in a corner shakes the entire 
cditice ; movement is ever on the point of becoming 
chaos. 

But at least chaos preceded creation, and ruins 
were transformed into new edifices ! This avails 
nothing. What remains of all the territorial over- 
throws, of all the di[»lomatic combinations, of all the 
states called into being by the external policy of the 
national Convention and the Empire? Everything 
has tidlen and disap[)earcd, republics and kingdoms, 
foundations and conquests. So much imagination, 
boldness, and [)ower, displayed in utter contempt of 
public justice, produced only the ruin of the great 
j>erformers in these ephemeral achievements, and 
brought on the reaction of the Congress of Vienna, 
and of the Holy Alliance. 

Much is said at present of the new state of social 
institutions, of the new spirit by which they are in- 
fluenced, of the necessity of comprehending and satis- 
fying their requirements, aspirations, and tendencies ; 
wliilc in all that applies to the relations of states with 
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each other, these precepts of quick-siglited innovation 
are absolutely disavowed. We still crawl on in the 
same beaten track so long trodden by the foreign 
policy of Europe. Unbridled ambition and force 
have found their favourable epocKs not only for tran- 
sitorj’’ successes, but for solid triumphs. In the midst 
of coarse and violent manners, when the great majority 
of states were still unsettled and in the throes of for- 
mation, — funongst peoples who neither united closely 
their daily interests, nor held regular and permanent 
intercourse, in the absence of that universal and 
rapid communication which in our day has trans- 
fonned all nations into one enormous public, ever 
present and attentive at the spectacle of passing 
events, — war, even divested of laAvful or specious 
motives, howo\'er unrestrained in its pretensions and 
enterprises, quickly disposed of sovereignties and 
territories, and tenninated in durable results. As- 
suredly neither Alexander nor Cliarlemagne was en- 
dowed ^vith greater genius nor wielded greater ])Ower 
than Napoleon ; and their empii’es also fell wntli them, 
but not as his subsided. The dominions of Alexander 
AV'cre broken up into kingdoms lor his generals; those 
of Charlemagne were di'vdded amongst his descen- 
dants. At both periods the gigantic edifice gave 
way, but other buildings immediately arose from its 
ruins and flourished in permanence. Of the states 
subdued and the thrones erected by Napoleon, none 
sur\'ived him foi* the advantage of any; and, by a 
strang(; phenomenon, the only one of his generals who 
retained royalty held it not at his hands. The fact 
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was, that Napoleon in his foreign policy disregarded 
the true tendencies of humanity. The time has 
j)a88ed away for great territorial overthrows, accom- 
jdished solely by strokes of war, and regulated by the 
exclusive will of the conquerors. Scarcely are their 
strong hands withdra^vn when their works are ques- 
tioned, and attacked by the two powers which con- 
stitute the good and evil genius of our age, — the 
spirit of civilization, and the spirit of revolution. The 
first invokes the empire of justice in the bosom of 
j)eace; the second appeals incessantly to force, and 
endeavours to establish at all hazards, by anarchy 
alternated ^vith tyranny, what it designates the reign 
of pure democracy. It is between these two powerful 
e.xcitemcnts that the present contest which embroils 
Europe, and ■will decide her future, is exclusively 
engaged. In this state of European society, respect 
for international law becomes Avith every well-regu- 
lated government not only an imperative duty, but 
a necesssxry precaution. In our days, the ambition 
which disturbs the world in contempt of this law, and 
for the gmtification of its own desires,, is equally 
senseless and criminal. 

When the cabinet of the 11th of October, 183*2, 
assvyined office, the greater number of the inter- 
national questions which had agitated Euro^x^ were, 
if not silenced, at least lulled. Poland had sub- 
mitted; Itiily seemed to slumber again; Spain re- 
mained motionless under her sick King ; Switzerland 
deliberated patiently on the form of her federal con- 
stitution. The Belgic question alone remained in 
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doubt, and excited some uneasiness as to the peace of 
Europe. I have previously mentioned, and all the 
world remembers, tlie diplomatic arrangement be- 
tween France and England, whicli led to the siege 
and capture of Antwerp, k is unnecessaiy to re- 
peat the details. I do not write the general history 
of that time; I mei'ely undertake to chameterize its 
policy and the })art I took in it. It was most (“spe- 
cially in the Belgic question that our sincere and 
steady adherence to tlie principles of jaiblic European 
law completely manifested itself. We had in that 
matter to defend ourselves from all the temptations 
which could assail a government on the day after 
a revolution, — temptations at once revolutionary, 
dpmstic, and bearing on territorial aggrandizement. 
We re.sisted them all. And at the same time we 
vindicated and caused Europe to admit the interests of 
security and dignity which ap})ertain to France on 
that frontier. We seconded the iin])ulse of the Bel- 
gian jiopulation in favour of the national indepen- 
dence and political liberty th<y have (aijoyed for 
thirty years, — a considerable segment even in the life 
of a nation. 

In this affair, as in all their relations with the 
government of King Louis-Philip[)e, the three leading 
jxjwers of the North, and the secondaiy states who 
attend them as satellites, proved themselves deficient, 
not in wisdom, but in that consistent firmness which 
gives to wisdom all its fhiits. Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia offered no opposition to the separation of 
Belgium and Holland. They sat in conference with 
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France and England to enrol the accomplished fact 
in the European system, and to settle the relations 
of the two new states ; they accepted, or allowed to 
pass without effective resistance, and finally sanc- 
tioned, all the details so laboriously debated which 
the question successively involved. But while ac- 
knowledging the necessity, they yielded to it with 
that hesitation and discontent which divest modera- 
tion of its merit, and destroy the confidence it ought to 
inspire. It was perfectly natural that, in the negotia- 
tions on the Belgian question, they should support 
the interests of the King of Holland; that they should 
advocate and watch over a general respect for treaties, 
while at the same time they consented to modify 
them in concert ; and that the intimate understanding 
of France and England should excite their warm dis- 
pleasure. But in the midst of these natural con- 
sequences of their position, their policy towards the 
newly-cstablislied government of France might and 
ought to have^becn uniform, and exempt from con- 
tradictions and mental reservations. It was nothing 
of the kind. Absolute governments, when they have 
not a great man at their head, are more controlled 
by their ])rejudices and more uncertain in their acts 
than free legislations. Despite their ostentatious 
irresponsibility, the burden of power oppresses them, 
and to lighten it they voluntarily take refuge in in- 
consistency and inertness. , 

While accei)ting what had passed in France and 
around her since 1830, the policy of the continental 
powers was narrow and short-sighted, without bold- 
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ness or grandeur. The origin of the new French 
monarchy, the concision and struggle of its principles, 
the disorders which had beset its cradle and still pur- 
sued it, the evil traditions and objectionable language 
of a portion of its adherents, — all these circumstances 
darkened and per])lexed the eyes of tlje old govern- 
ments of the continent. They did not foresee, and 
even after years of experience they were incapable 
of appreciating at its true value, what fonned the 
practical merit, and \vill constitute tlie historicfil 
honour, of the government of King Louis-Phili})pe. 
Tlie issue of a revolution, that govennnent at once 
and distinctly renounced the revolutionary spirit, 
both in its internal and foreign relations ; it refused 
to take into its service the policy of disorder in con- 
junction with that of ordc'r, alternately exercising both, 
according to the desires of its ambition or the em- 
barrassments of its position ; it perseveringly regu- 
lated its acts in a conservative spirit, in accordance 
with the public law of Euroj)e. Tjie continental 
powers did not meet this difficult constamry with a 
just return. On their })art, their attitude tenvardsthe 
monarchy differed from their conduct, and their un- 
restrained expressions from their official lar)guage. J 11 - 
win alternately penetrated and displayed itself behind 
friendly overtures and pacific declarations. On the 
22nd of March, 1834, M. de Barante wrote to me 
/rom Turin as follows : “ They resign tlujmselves to us 
with a reserved ho 2 )e 4 more or less indulged, that we 
shall fall into misfortune ; ” and again on the 28th of 
November following : “ They submitted to us at first 
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with astonishment and fear ; afterwards they looked 
on our struggle against disorder Avith a malevolent 
hope; and more recently with an idea that, if we were 
successful, our victory would turn to the advantage 
of absolute power. At present they are disposed to 
acknowledge us as liberals rather than jacobins, 
cahn but strong. Even now they are not quite de- 
cided on the question.” 

. Although the understanding between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia was general and permanent, the 
characters and personal sentiments of the heads of 
these states, sovereigns and ministers, ditfered ma- 
terially, and carried into their relations with the 
government of King Louis-Philipj)e important dis- 
tinctions. ^ 

Of the three persons who at that time directed the 
affairs of Prussia, — the king, Frederic #iii iam III., 
the Priqce of Wittgenstein, his most confidential 
adviser, and M. Ancillon, his minister for Foreign 
Affairs, — not one was endowed with eminent ability, 
or calculated, by natural superiority of mind, to im- 
press on Europe his ideas and desires ; but all had 
dispositions and qualities which worked well together, 
and fitted them to exercise a salutary influence on 
European politics. The King, while inclining to the 
principles of absolute monarchy and the traditions 
of the Holy Alliance, evinced no systematic or inve- 
terate antipathy to other maxims and forms of go- 
vernment. If he had not realised the political hopes, 
which in the national movement ifrom 1813 to 1815 
he had allowed his subjects to entertain, it arose less 
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from a jealous passion for power than from an anxious 
sentiment of the inherent difficulties attached to free 
constitutions, of the confusion they might introduce 
into the state, or of the embaiTassment they might 
occasion to himself. He had at least, in concert with 
his chancellor, the Prince of Hardenberg, carried out 
extensive and liberal reforms in the civil administra- 
tion of Prussia. He was a sensible, well-meaning 
monawh, the trials of whose life had enlightened and 
strengthened, while at the same time they had fa- 
tigued him. Equally desirous of repose, Avithin and 
without, simple, economical, and reserved, he imposed 
respect on his people and confidence on his allies 
mthout requiring much from them in return. He 
liad learned to understand ^the exigencies of difficult 
positions, t^ appreciate the full resj)onsibility of go- 
vernment, and he felt thankful to the sovereigns, his 
neighbours, who assisted him to bear the burden in 
his own states by sustaining it in their own, regu- 
larly, peaceably, and for the advantage of European 
order. The revolution of July had caused him to feel 
more angry •with Charles X. than irritated against 
his necessary substitute. The moderation of King 
Louis-Philippe pleased him. His ability inspired 
him with confidence, and he sincerely desired the 
consolidation of his throne, notwithstanding the ob- 
jectionable example of the revolution which had placed 
him there. The Prince of Wittgenstein, a courtier 
and a man of the world, formed in the school of the 
eighteenth century, and of Frederic IE, of an acute, 
enlightened, and unfettered spirit, neither a liberal in 
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avowed opinions nor a professed politician, the de- 
voted friend without being the ambitious rival of the 
King, his master, a true-hearted German as well as 
a patriotic Prussian, and a constant correspondent of 
Prince Metternich, but strongly inclined to French 
manners ; — this nobleman confirmed and seconded 
the King in his imj)artial policy, tranquil and well- 
disposed towards France, and at the same time 
faithful to the alliance of the three court# No 
iofluence can be more effectual at any given moment 
than that of a man who habitually affects none, and 
offei’s nothing beyond the advice and services re- 
quired of him. Such was the influence of Prince 
Wittgenstein at the court of Berlin, exercised not 
only as regarded the King but over the whole royal 
family, in all of whom he contributed skilfully to 
maintain respect and obedience for their head. 

Of much less importance, although more di- 
rectly in the conduct of affairs, was AI. , Ancillon, 
the p\iblicist, historian, moralist, and philosopher; a 
man of little originality or power in these different 
careers, but e^■er judicious, clear-sighted, and concili- 
atory, arranging and defending the King’s policy with 
dignity and perseverance. With a government thus 
organized, tlie F rench minister at Berlin, AI. Bresson, 
ardently devoted to the j)olicy of his o'wn countiy and 
sovereign, thirsting for success, vigilant Avith ai’doui*, 
and dexterous with authority, sometimes even with 
enthxisiasm, had acquired a commanding position and 
effectual credit. The King, Fi’oderic William III., 
listened to him with confidence and treated him with 
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favour. He established a close intimacy with Prince 
Wittgenstein, 'sisited him almost evciy day •without 
any political urgency, for tJie sole enjejnnent of socitd 
intercourse, and thus found himself ever in a condi- 
tion to turn personal regard to the advanhige of 
public affairs whenever the latter presented them- 
selves. 

At Vienna, the position of the government of 1830 
and itJh’epresentative was more diflicult. The prin- 
ciples and passions of absolutism predominated at 
that court, and seemed to encounter no opposition 
from the Austrian ])ublic. The Revolution of 1830 
was looked upon with an evil eye, and the society of 
Vienna felt towards the agents of the government 
which that movement had established, the worldly 
coldness whi^h, despite its frivolity, embarrasses and 
seriously envenoms the relations of states. The Emperor 
Francis II., moderate by character and experience, 
and thoroughly sincere in his desire for peace, had at 
the same time a profound antipathy against all free 
governments is.suing from revolutionary action ; and 
he conceived that he did quite enough in their favour 
by abstaining in his policy from all hostile practices. 
Under this monarch, more influential himself in his 
affairs than has generally been believed, and in the 
midst of an independent and haughty aristocracy, 
although "without constitutional or traditional liberty. 
Prince Mettemich had directed for more than twenty 
years the foreign policy of Austria. He possessed a 
lofty mind, and appeared to place his credit and 
enjoyment on all occasions in a somewhat ostenta- 
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tious display of liberalism and impartiality; but 
while perfectly comprehending and admitting, when 
compellid by necessity to do so, the new aspect of 
states, he desired only to maintain intact the Euro- 
pean edifice, sucl^ as it had been constructed by the 
Congress of Vienna, the apogee of his influence and 
glory. No man ever encouraged mthin himself so 
nnuch intellectual movement ; while devoted to the 
defence of political immobility when he spoke, and 
even more when he wrote, in the midst of a length- 
ened })rolix style, loaded with periphrs^es and am- 
bitiously philosophical, it was easy to detect a rich, 
varied, and profound intelligence, eager to seize u})on 
and discuss general ideas, and abstract theories ; and 
at the same time singularly practical and sagacious, 
skilful in unravelling what the state of facts or the 
dispositions of men commanded and allowed, yet ever 
confiiyng itself stiictly within the narrow limits of 
the possible, wliile assuming the- air of disporting in 
the boundless regions of thought. When at leisure, 
and in the freedom of conversation, M. de ^Icttcniich 
evinced an inquiring interest in all questions of lite- 
rature, philosophy, science, and art. He possessed 
and took pleasure in displaying on these topics taste, 
imagination, and systematic theories; but no sooner 
did he enter on politics, than he subsided at once 
into the least experimental of all practitioners, the 
most devoted to established facts, and the most op- 
posed to all morally ambitious innovations. From 
his quickness of general comprehension, combined 
with prudence when action was called for and the con- 
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tinned success resulting from this double endowment, 
Prince Mettemich had derived a confidence singu- 
larly, and I may even say, ingcnuouslj;^ presi^ptuous 
in liis own views and judgment. In 1848, during 
our mutual retirement in London, *“ a conviction of 
error,” said he to me one day, Avith a half smile which 
seemed to ^istify his words beforehand, “ has never 
approached my mind.” “ 1 have been more fortunate? 
than you. Prince,” I replied ; “ on several occasions 
I haA'c satisfied myself that T was mistaken.” ^is 
manner told me that he approved m)' modesty Avith- 
out AvaA'cring, at the l)ottom of liis heajT, in his owii 
presumption. The quality most AA’anting in bis [)o- 
litical taltnt AA'as courage. I mean the courage of 
impulse and enterprise. lie had no genius fi)r con- 
test, the dangers oi Avhich he feai'cd more than he 
coA'eted the successes to Avhich it might lead. Herein 
lay his chief embarrassment in his relations Avith the 
government of King Louis- Philipjjc. He rendered 
it full ju.sticc, acknowledged its importance in pre- 
.serving Euro[)ean order, and although extending 
little favour to some of its i)rinci])les, and doubtful 
of its future, he abstained from all that might injure 
it, and Avould Avillingly have contributed to its sup- 
port; but to do so effectually, he must have dis- 
pleased certain members of the Imperial fiunily, the 
society of Vienna, and the Emperor Nicholas, Avhose 
hostility tOAvard-s King Louis-Phili 2 )pe, though far 
from Ixdd, was declared and haughty. M. de Met- 
tcrnich Avas indisposed to enter into any of these 
conflicts, or to encounter these hazards. Hence 
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arose, in his policy towards the French government, 
those hesitations, obscurities, and reserves, which fre- 
quently .rendered his impartiality fruitless, and his 
wisdom of less avail than it ought to have proved if 
he had ventured more to establish its influence. 

M, de Sainte Aulaire, whom the Duke de Broglie 
despatched as ambassador to Vienna a few months 
after the fonnation of the cabinet, wsfe eminently 
adapted to that mission. Nobly liberal, dignified 
and conciliating, polished and brave, zealous in his 
duty but not officiously meddling, and a man of the 
world without unbecoming worldly complaisance, 
he commanded an elevated recei>tion in the circles of 
Vienna, and established himself with Prince Metter- 
uich on the footing of easy fninkness, as a man who 
had nothing to conceal and required only his due. 
It would have been useless to have instructed M. de 
Sainte Aulaire to persuade Prince Metternich to any 
importjiut resolution or difficult efibrt to which he 
was not spontaneously inclined; no one exercised 
such influence over the Chancellor of Austria; but 
M. do Sainte Aulaire maintained friendly and con- 
fiding relations wth him which sufficed for the 
regular course of affairs, and prevented any com- 
plication or misunderstanding betwen the two go- 
vernments. 

But it was above all the Emperoy Nicholas who 
weighed like a night-marc on'Y*rincc Metternich, and 
often prevented him from regulating his conduct by 
his own judgment. Detennined to maintain, under 
any circumstances, the union of the three Northern 
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Powers, M, de Mctteniich, with this idea, consented 
in the West as in the East to more' sacrifices than 
were necessary, and the Emperor Nicholas .took ad- 
vantage, for the promotion of his o\vn personal views 
and passions, of the anxious prudence of the Austrian 
Chancellor, Perhaps no sovereign has ever exercised 
in his own states and in Europe such extensive in- 
fluence while doing so little to accpiire it and tuniing 
it to such an unimportant account. The Emperor 
Nicholas was iu“ither a great soldi('i’, an enlightcJied 
jx>litician, an expanded spirit, nor even a lofty am- 
bitionist. He neither increased his territories nor ad- 
vanced his people materially in j)rosperity, in civilisa- 
tion, in knowledge, in |>ower, and in l-iuropcan credit. 
Nevertheless, he reigned internally with vigour, and 
externallv with renown. He had wdthin himself the 
instincts and helbiv the world all the actual jU’cstiges 
of {K)W’er; an imposing per.son, distance, the immen- 
sity of his empire, the numl)er of his subjects, their 
devoted discipline?, and their silent submission. On 
tw’o or three seruais occasi<jns wdien his jdiysical qua- 
lities had been* called into jday, he showed presence of 
mind, courage, and the exercise of an effective ascend- 
ency, Subsequently, he avoide<l rather than courted 
trials, and feared to com{»rumise more than he desired 
to exhibit himself. He was a hard and haughty, 
but a prudent despot, ^nd a great royal aiftor, >vith 
more taste for theatrical effects than for the events 
and emotions of the drama. Fortune had miracu- 
lously assisted him. On ascending the throne he 
found Russia great and Europe restored to order, but 
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still fiitigucd. He profited by the brilliant successes 
of the Emperor Alexjinder his brother for the glory 
and security of his empire, and neither his people nor 
his allies retpiircd much •from him. Within, his 
lalwurs of reform were confined to sincere efibrts for 
the introduction of more probity in general adminis- 
tration ; without, a haughty non-interference sufficed 
to maintain his influence. In t|je West, events gave 
him no opjwrtunity for action ; in the East, his first 
l)lows against Turkey had succeeded without en- 
gaging him too deeply. In the midst of this pros- 
perous and easy j)osition, the revolution of July 
shocked his j>ride as a monarch, interfered with his 
schemes for the future, and disturbed him* as to his 
own repose. He vowed against it an intense hatred, 
but Avithout daring to proclaim it ojx'nly, or to ac- 
knowletlgo himself the adversarj" of the event that he 
detested. And to gratify his passion ^vithout com- 
promising his policy, he affected to sejxirate King 
Louis- Philippe from Fnince, cajoling the French 
nation after as before 1830, while nourishing enmity 
against its new head. The attitude was unworthy of 
such a powerful i)rince, and strangely inconsistent 
in a despot ; for it is the usual care as well as the 
necessity of absolute i)ower to confound closely the 
sovereign and the people, and to look upon the 
monarch as the representative, tmd in some measure 
ns the incarnation of the millions who live under his 
rule. Of a superficial mind, notwithstanding his 
jK)mi)ous severity, the Emperor Nicholas forgot this 
vital maxim of his otvn system of goverimientf>and 
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was unconscious how puerile it was to persist in 
looking ui)on Louis- Phil ij)pe as unlike other kiii'^s, 
while at the same time lunving before the revolut ion 
which had placed him on*the throne. 

His obstinac}', besides, was not always as intra<‘t- 
able as it Avished to ap[tear, and when likely to pro- 
duce any serious inconvenience, he knew hoAV to 
rtJax it. Aftch* 18jj0, it Avas his habit, Avhen he 
received the French ambassador, to tivat him Avith 
personal dtference, and to discourse with him on the 
affairs of the two countries without naming the 
King. In January 1833, the Duke de Brc^lie, when 
appointing Marshal Maison to the embassy at St. 
Petersburg, instructed him not to acknoAvledge .such 
an attitude ; and after adding to his official orders 
already clearly defined, certain verbal instructions 
even njore precise, he re(pie>ted an inltn'vieAV Avilh 
M. Pozzo di J’orgo, and stated that he considered it 
his duty to apprise him that if, Avhile <*verAvhelming 
the ncAV ein’oy Avith undiA'ided attention, the Em- 
peror abstained from meiUionirig the King, the 
Marshal Avas commissioned to (juit St. Petersburg 
Avithin eight days, at the saine tiiru; assigning a pre- 
text, and that the Tno.st transparent Avould Ijc con- 
sidered the best. The Marshal Avas also desired to 
confirm this confidential communication made to 
Count Pozzo, who failed not to Avritc on the subject 
to his Court. The Emperor Nicholas had no desire 
to embroil himself with France for the pleasure of 
persisting in a gross breach of politeness. At the 
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first, (liploinatic reception, he hastened to meet the 
ainltsis.siKlor; took liim hy tlfc hand, inquired cor- 
dially af(<‘r the King’s health, and on this point, at 
least, conventional proprieties were restored between 
the two courts. 

About three years later, and in a private matter, 
the jiersonal feeling of the Emperor Nicholas towards 
King Louis-Philippe and his family, manifested 
themselves with a mixture of calculated reserve, 
conceited susceptibility, indirect 'insinuations and 
violence, which passed from the character of tlie man 
into<the ^licy of the sovereign. Towards the end of 
the summer of 183.5, M. de Barante left the Sardi- 
nian embassy to succeed to that of Russia. At that 
<‘[)Och, there was no particular negotiation pending 
between the two governments, no sjiecial question to 
arrange. The attitude and language of the new 
ambassador, comprised the principal and almost the 
sole olijcct of his instructions. The future marriage 
of the l>uke of Orleans was then beginning to be 
discussed. Before leaving Paris for his [>ost, M. de 
Barante requested the Duke de Broglie to inform 
him as to what he was to do or say. in case, by any 
accident, the possibility of a union between the Duke 
of Orleans and one of tile Grand Duchesses, daugh- 
ters of the Emperor Nicholas, should be named to 
him. “ I know,” he said, ‘‘ that the Emperor is at 
this moment extremely ill-disjK)sed towards the King; 
but Russian policy is subject to sudden revulsions, 
and the Emperor’s character partakes of the pecu- 
liarity. Ilow am I to act under tins jmssible con- 
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tingency?” “The King,” n'plied the Ihike <le 
Broglie, “ looks upon Olie marriage of his children as 
entirely a tiimily interest, unconnected with jwlitics. 
Ask him his intentions.” The King told M. ch; 
Barante explicitly, that he by no means desired a 
Bossian alliance fof his son. In alluding to the 
little taste he had for such a connection, some en- 
couraging expressions had lately reached him, holding 
out the prospect of a marriage betAveen the Duke of 
Orleans and an Archduchess of Austria. M. de 
Barante received the King’s ansAver as definitive, and 
thenceforward regulated his conduct on that ^)oint 
accordingly. 

A fcAv days after this coiiA'crsation, and on the eve 
of his departure for ,St. Petersburg, he received in- 
structions from the Duke de Broglie, to pause at 
Berlin, and to ascertain, in conjunction Avith M. 
Bresson, Avhether, in the e\'ent of the Dukes of Or- 
leans and Nemours paying a visit to that capital, 
they Avould meet from the King of Prussia and his 
fiuiiily a cordial receptifui. This avus not Ji matter 
on Avhich to found ^an official question. It Avas a 
subject for guarded coiiAersati«ni, and not for a 
Avritten overture. M. Bresson Av'as desired to ask a 
temporary leave of absence,* and to communicate the 
result in Paris. An assuran(;e speedily arrived, that 
the Princes would be eagerly Avelcomed in Berlin, 
and that the King Avas prepared to receive them Avith 
paternal regard. And as the confidential under- 
standing between Prussia and Austria avjis such, 
that in similar matters the two courts invariably 
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acted in eoncert, the Fnaieh government lofked 
ui)oii it us ccu’tain that the Prinees wc^ld, Avith the 
e.xee[)ti()ii of royal cordiality, he hailed with the same 
unanimity in Wienna as in llerlin. When, some 
months later, the projected journeys were carried 
out with complete success, mudi conversation arose 
on tlie subject in St. Petersburg. It was asked if 
the Princes would also vdsit Russia, and some 
astonishment was expressed that they had not done 
so. *“ They Vould have been heartily welcomed,” 
said the Emperor Nicholas; and this obsenation was 
carried to*M. de Barante, towards whom the Emperor 
had never exhibited the slightest shade of iU humour. 
He even spoke \rith him in most favourable tenns of 
the posititui of France and of the King’s govern- 
ment, veiy (rontnuy to his usual practice, although 
on this subj^'t he invariably abstained from any 
expression of critical ceiusure. A sentiment veiy 
(»j)po.site to dissatisfaction soon exhibited itself in- 
directly. A person of high considemtiou at the 
court of St. Petersburg, one of the ladies of honour 
and an intimate friend of the Empress, the Baroness 
Frederyk.s, sjnike one day Mnth JIadame de Barante, 
with whom she was on confidential and familiar tenns, 
of the possibility of a marriage between the Duke tif 
Orleims and the Grand Duchess 3Iaria. M. de 
Barante attached little imjiortunce to the words of 
Madame Frcdeiyks; ho rather avoided than sought 
any conversation irith her on the subject. He knew 
the views of King Louis-Philippe, and feeling con- 
vinced at the same time that the Emperor Nicholas 
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ha(]giio sincere desire lor such an alliance, he cared little 
to ascertain if these wordij were merely a Avoman’s 
tiincy, or Av^ether Madame Frederyks had been 
charged to feel the ground at all hazawis. 

NcA'ertheless, it occurred fo him that the Grand 
Duchess Maria oft eir spoke of tlie Duke of Orleans; 
that she inquired as to his chanieter, his dis)M)sition, 
and jAersonal endoAvinents ; and had expres.sed a Avish 
to see his portrait. At a ball Avhere M. de liarante 
found himself seated at snpp<‘r at a sifiall table ^lear 
tlie Enq>ress, the Grand Duchess being also ja'eseiit, 
the eoinersation turned upon the Duke of()rlean.«, 
and many questions AA'ere i)Ut to him Avith flattenng 
cunosity. Shortly after, M. de liarante himself gave 
a ball, at which the Emperor and Empress did him 
the honour of attending. He also asked pennission 
to invite tlie (iraud Duehess >Maria, and^he iiiAitation 
had been accepted ; but she di<l not come, ami the 
Emperor took the trouble of aj)ologising li)P her 
absence, by a.ssuring tiu* ainba.s.s‘ulor, (,*ven Avith sonui 
detail, that it arose fnnu indisp«isition. A Icav days 
later, at another court assemldy, tlie Grand Duchess 
mentioned to M. de liarante the disappointment she. 
had felt at not being at tJie Embassy; “ I AA'cpt iiir it,” 
she said, “and 1 AA'alked in the morning before your 
windoAA'.s.” 

The.sc doubtful and inc^>nsist(.‘nt demon.strntions 
induced M. de Bamnte to think that the Emperor 
Nicholas had no idea of l)estoAving his daughter on the 
Duke of Orleans, and he therefore maintained the re- 
serve which King Louis-Philippe had prescribed to 
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him. After a certaia time, the marriage of the Duke 
with the Princess Helena of Mecklenbj^fgh began to 
be spoken of, and M. de Barante asceilmned tliat the 
Jimperor Nicholas expressed himself very warmly 
against this project. lie wished, it was said, to em- 
ploy all his influence to 2 )revent its accomidishment, 
and with that view, availed himself of his habitual 
corresjjondence with Prince Charles of llecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, a general officer in the Prussian service, and 
in some credit at the court of Berlin. When it be- 
came known at St. Petersburg that the King of 
Prussia stix-nuously advocated a i)lan which 2 >roceeded 
from liimself, the Emi)eror Nicholas indulged in a 
strange fit of i)assion. lie acted publicly a scene 
with Baron de Boden, tlie envoy of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin in Bussiif, and sjmkc in coarse 
terms of th^)art the King of l^russia had taken 
in forwarding the marriage. At a ball given 
al)out this time, at Avhitrh the Em])eror was ja’e- 
sent, he addressed not a single word to the Ambas- 
sador of France; a marked excej)tion to his usual 
custom, and the more significant, as the ministers of 
Austria and England held on that evening their 
ordinary conversation with him. This fit of ill- 
humour soon subsided ; it produced no change in the 
official relations of M. de Barante Avith the Count de 
Nesselrode, Avho carefully avoided mixing himself uj) 
Avith the sallies of his master; and in a short time 
nothing more was said at St. Petersburg of the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Orleans. 

In 1838, M. de Bai'ante came on leave to Paris, 
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and .the Duke of Orleans, then Jiappily married, re- 
quested him Jo relate all ^that had passed at St. 
Petersburg ot the subject of his espousals. Being 
infonned of the incidents I have now related, the 
Prince agreed with the ambassador in thinking that the 
Emperor Nicholas never had any idea of bestowing 
his daughter on him. While an attempt was makinglo 
impress the contrac}" on M.de Barante, there was also 
a desii*e to flatter the Duke himself by eneourtigiug 
such a prospect. A confidential female intinnilc 
repeated to him in Paris what Madame Frederj ks had 
said to Madame do Barante in St. Petersburg, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him from any other alliance. 
The Prince remained e(pially incredulous with the 
aiuba.ssad<jr. 

They were both righf. The Emperor Nicholas had 
never sincerely contemplated even in taught a mar- 
riage so contrary to his jn’ejudiees. if the Grand 
Duchess Maria had met with an opportunity of seeing 
the Duke of Orleans ; if he had pleased her, and sho^ 
henself had ardently desired the union, very possibly 
the Emperor might have yielded to the wishes of liis 
daughter. Harsh in his gtjvernment, he had a ten- 
derly paternal heart towards his family; and more- 
over, in questions of marriage was strongly inclined to 
hold it as a point of duty to allow much weight to the 
personal tastes and inclinations of his children. But 
no suoh motives pressed on him in 183(5, and when the 
visit of the Frencli princes to Germany suggested the 
idea in his immediate circle, the Emperor Nicholas 
liad recently adopted towards King Louis- Philippe 
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manifestations and proceedings calculated to estrange 
him still more from such a connection. 

After the taking of Antwerp, and in presence of that 
brilliant French solution of the Belgic question, the 
discontent of the three northern cabinets, although 
restrained, was profound. It was they who had to 
submit successively to the most im})ortant and bit- 
terest concessions, at the same time jjolitical and 
domestic, — concessions equally of priuei})le and rela- 
tionship. The King of i’russia and the Emperor 
hiid been compelled to aliJindon, in the King of Hol- 
land, the one his brother-in-law, the other the 
brother-in-law of his sister. Tla; Emperor Nicholas 
had even gone so far as to send on an extraordinuiy 
mission to the Hague, his chief confidant Count Orloff, 
to announce to King ^Villiam his secession, and to 
overcome hi^ obstinate resistance to the ^rishes of 
Europe. Such sacrifices, even where smcerely carried 
out, leave stinging wounds in the hearts of the coldest 
politicians. Austria, Pi'ussia, and Russia, beheld 
moreover the perfect accordance and united action of 
Fmnce and J'ingland, strengthen and extend fi*om 
day to day. This was not merely an accidental agree- 
ment of the two govenunenfs upon special questions; 
it ^vas, in feet, a general sympathy of ideas and ten- 
dencies openly proclaimed between the countries 
despite their ancient hostility; a sjunpathy which, 
throughout all Europe inspired the advocates of poli- 
tical reform, and the fabricators of revolutions with 
the allurements and hopes of success. From self-love 
and apprehension, the three noi'them powers felt the 

VOL. IV. » 
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desire and necessity of ostensibly oppodng combined 
action to action and force to force, of mutually sup- 
porting each other in the face of a doubtful future, 
and of talcing rt*venge, in caat* the op|Hirtunity should 
present itself, for the checks to which they bid re- 
cently siibinitti'd. 

Another more immctliatc atul pressing cause urgetl 
tbeiu this courst‘. Tlie revidutionar}’ attempts 
excitc'd ill Italy. I’olaml, and Gennaiiy by tin* crisis 
of 18.30 hiul failed, but ctaisjiiiiicics still exist<‘d, 
ardently fonu nted l)y the Italian, Polish, and Gcnnan 
refugees, who had found free shelter in France, 
Knglaiul, Belgium, and Switzerland. 1 have already 
stated my ojiiiiion <»n the right of a.sylum, its legi- 
timaey and jK)Uticul utility, and also of the duties 
tliereto appertaining, as well on the part of the pro- 
tecting governments a.s on that of tin; exiles them- 
selves.* The question is as simple and clear in 
principle as delicate and difficult in application; but 
practical obstacles have too often caused the emi)ire of 
the jirinciple and the necessity of respecting it to be 
forgotten. Political refugees, however nafUral and 
patriotic their enterpri.se may have been, have e\'i- 
dently no right to prosecute, from the bosom of the 
asylum they have obtained, and to the danger of the 
state that ha.s admitted them, their war against the 
government of their own country ; and the power that 
shelters ^em, whatever its .sympathy may be, is 
obviously called on to restrain their attacks against 
the authorities with which it lives in peace itself. This 

' See Tol. ii. chap. ii. pp. 85, 90. 
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course is imperatively commanded by the public law 
which constitutes the inherent morality and loyalty of 
nations. This law forbids not fhe kind reception of 
exiles, nor the relief afforded to them in raisifertune ; 
neither does it interdict res}>ect for natural affection, 
nor the maintenance of the private ties of which these 
exiles may be .the olyect. When Count Pozzo di 
lior^o complained that the Duchess de Broglie had 
received in friendly intercourse at her house Prince 
Adam C’zarioriski, that noble chief of the Polish 
emigrants, he was in the wrong, and the Duchess 
was ji»stified in saying with animated pride. “ Pruice 
(Jzartoriski has long been my mother's and my o^ni 
personal frieiid : 1 shall not exclude him from my 
drawing-room because my husband has the honour to 
represent Fnmce and her king.” (jenerous senti- 
ments, under such circumstances, do not justify any 
defalcation from political duties, neither are they 
condemned to obliterate ’themselves’ in the presence 
of hai*sh or overweening exigencies; and the govern- 
ments which exclaim against the underhand pi-actices 
of refugees, are also bound to consider the dignity aa 
well as the legal jMjsition of the power it calls upon to 
repress them. On both sides tliere are many con- 
siderations to be res}X!cted, many restraints to be 
observed, many embarrassing jxjints to be allowed 
for. But all these being admitted, the right of re- 
monstrance remains entire with the one party, and 
the duty of repression with the other; a duty of 
political honesty as well as of prudence, the strict ob- 
servance of which is equally essential to the honour of 
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pjovernments and the safety of states, and which can- 
not be disivgaiHled but through deplorable weakness 
or inexcusable arrogance.^ In spite of our sincere 
efforts ft acquit ourselves of our duty on this point 
to the different governments of Europe, from hence 
arose, between 1832 and 183(i, in all our dealings 
with them, a source of complications incessantly re- 
newing, and one of the principal causes which in- 
duced the three Northern l\)wers to adopt combined 
demonstrations and measures tending to compromise 
the pacific relations they desired to maintain, and to 
defeat the redress of the injuries of which they com- 
plained. 

At the beginning of April 1833, a revolutionary 
^ movement exploded aj Frankfort; one of those oscil- 
lations so freipient in our days, serious from the ideas 
and sentiments which excite them, but frivolous from 
the thoughtlessness and incapacity of their autliors. 
At the same moment a similar conspiracy was dis- 
covered at Turin. Both were promptly repressed. 
But the Germanic Diet set on fiot an extunsive in- 
quest to ascertain their sources, ramifications, and 
objects ; and, as might have been easily foreseen, the 
inquiry from its first steps encountered and brought 
to light the plots and aggressions of the refugees. 
While pursuing its course, we learned that on the 14th 
of August, the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, accompanied by their ministers. Prince Mot- 
temich and M. Ancillon, had held an interview at the 
castle of Theresienstadt, near Toplitz. Three months 
later, the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia 
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again met at Schivedt on the Oder, and a few days 
subsequently the Emperor Nicholas and the Emperor 
of Austria, also accompanied by their ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, conferred personally atMunchengraitz, 
a small town in Bohemia, whither the Prince Royal of * 
I’russia had previously repaired. The result of the.se 
rej)eated meetings soon manifested itself. During the 
first days of November, 1833, Baron de Iliigel, charge 
d’affaii'es of Austria, in the absence of Count ApY)ony, 
Baron de Werther, in the name of Prussia, and Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, on the jiart of Russia, called succes- 
sivc'ly 'upon the Duke de Broglie, and communicated 
to him three despatches from their courts, all winding 
up by declaring in the same* terms, that “ If France, 
who had known so well how to d(*feud hers<^’ from 
the attem})ts of distui-ber.s, did not henceforward 
equally defeat the machinations which in her ter- 
intoiy they were contriving against foreign states, 
in some of those latter, internal commotions miglil 
jirise which would compel them to appeal to the 
assistance of their allies; that this aid would not be 
refused to them, and that ev<h’y attemjit to opYwse it 
would be considered by the three cabinets of Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin, as an act of hostility 
directed against each.” , 

In itself, this remonstmnee contained nothing be- 
yond what was natural and contbnnable to the law of 
nations and the exig('ncios of the moment, but the 
concert which Ij^d led to it, the’unifonnity and per- 
emptoiy tone of the desi)atches, impressed too palpably 
on the act of the three courts the character of an 
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attempt at intimidation, not to confine ns exclusively 
to a consideration of its principle and motives. The 
cabinets which had adopted the resolution, and the 
diplomatic agents instructed to communicate it to the 
French ministry, so tlionnighly underatood its bear- 
ing, that Avliile acquitting themselves of their mission, 
the most moderate endeavoured to extenuate it. The 
Austrian despatch lavished encomimns on the ability 
and energv of the King's government. The Prussian 
document, filled with expressions i»f personal esteem 
and affection, rendered ample justice to the eftbrts the 
King had already made to resti'siin the refugees; and 
Count Pozzodi llorgo, perhai)s little satisfied with the 
details of tlu; Russian missive, refraiiual from stating it 
atfullibngth to the Duke d»* Rroglie, and confined him- 
self to readinff the conclusion. While varving, according 
to these different attitudes, his reception and language 
in reply, the Duki; de llrogli(! becomingly repulsed 
tlve attempt at ijitimidatuni, and resolutely inaintained, 
for all cases td’ Ihiropean complication or interven- 
tion which the future might pr(;sent, full liberty of 
action and the free exercise of the declared })olicy of 
France, When this answer was conveyed to Prince 
Metteruich, he endeavoured only to understand it in 
part, and to persuade hims^jlf that Piedmont was not 
one of the states in which France would suffer no 
foreign intervention without interposing herself; but 
SI. de Sainte Aulaire, by a prompt and frank retort, 
prevented him frotn assuming the ^ir of deceiving 
himself on that point. M. de Mettemich submitted. 
At Berlin, and even at St. Petersburg, the firm reply 
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of the Duke de Broglie entailed no remark ; and the 
whole affair hsid no other result tlian that of exliibit- 
ing with some display the concerted action of the 
three courts, and the laborious efforts of the EmjKjror 
liNicholas tocoei'ce his allies. It revealed at the same 
time their internal di.sagreements, and little inclination 
to push their demonstrations to extremity. There 
are few worse politicians tlian those who possess minds 
more haughty thim expanded, more impassioned than 
reflecting ; who seek the momentary gratification of 
their prejudices far more than the actual and penna- 
nent accornjjlishment of their designs. 

Independent!}' of Western revolutions, the Emperor 
Nichohis, a few months after the conferences of The- 
reseinstadt, Schwedt,and Miiiichengnetz, discavered in 
the East a new sulyect of irritation against the 
government of King Louis-PliUippc. The struggle 
between the Ottoman Porte and the Pacha of Egypt 
hiul commenced. Mehemet Ali sid)dued Svi’ia; his 
son Ibmhim, victorious at Konieh, overran Asia Minor 
as a conqueror, ocaupied Smyrna, and menaced 
Con3tantinoi)le. The great pixjblem which weighs, 
and in all probability will long continue to weigh 
ujx)n Europe, the Eastern question, was approaching 
a most violent cri.sis. I shall presently describe the 
conflagration which was then so near being lighted 
up; at present I confine myself to its first glim- 
merings. 

There can be no doubt that Mehcmet Ali aspired 
to throw off tfie yoke of the Sultan, and to establish 
an independent sovereignty for himself. It wte in 
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vain that he multiplied his protestations of fidelity, 
and declared to M. de Bois-Ie-Comte, who in the 
spring of 1833 was charged by the Duke de Broglie 
■with a commission to the East, — “1 am ready at 
all tiroes to proclaim, in face of the world, that 1, 
shall never seek a quarrel with the Sultan provided 
he seeks none with me, and that I will live in peace 
and obedience. B\it let the great p]uro[a}an Powers 
guarantee, both for the Porte and for myself, that 
we shall never mutually <listurb by any aggression 
the peace thov mav re-establish between us.” M. de 
Bois-Ie-Comte observed to the Pacha that the Sultan 
was his sovereign, aivd that it would lx* difiicult for 
the Powers to enter into any guarantee which should 
place them on an equality. “ Do you know why I 
am not independoit?” (juickly retorted Mehemet Ali. 
“ It is from resjxct for the Powers. 1 )o you believe 
that but for the deference 1 ])ay to their intentions, 
I would continue in the position of a subject? Well; 
the regard 1 hav<‘ had for your counsels neither the 
Greeks nor Belgians have entertained, and you have 
rewarded them by securing their independence; but 
you punish me by refusing to guarantee my safety.” 
Leaving then the view of his own interest, “ Within 
a year,” he said, with an expression full of mystery 
and gravity, “ Avithin a year Avar will burst forth in 
Europe; I have certain information of this. United 
to England, you will have to combat Russia, Austria, 
and the States of the Continent. Russia predomi- 
nates at Constantinople; do you not then see the 
advantage of employing Mehemet Ali, and of using 
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him to oppose and destroj a hostile influence? Think 
well of this ; it may suit you to let me seize the dis- 
trict of Adana : this would give strength to you and 
to me.” M. de Bois-le-Comte then affirmed that there 
would be no war ; Europe had resolved to remain at 
j)eace. Mehemet Ali seemed to understand this, 
and hesitated; but some days after, speaking fami- 
liarly with the French envoy, he said to him, “ Mr. 
Campbell, the English political agent, is going to 
present to me to-morrow, Mr. Turnbull, Her Britannia 
Majesty’s consul. When will you also give to your 
consul, M. Mimaut, a political character? Shall I 
tell you what the result will be ? You not only allow 
yourselves to be forestalled by England, but you will 
also be so by Austria and Kussia. Yes, by Russia 
herself. Do not believe that 1 stand badly with her; 
on the contrary, we are on excellent terms. The 
Austrian agent, M. Prokesch, who seems so closely 
united with the English and with you, has taken 
upon himself to maintain friendly relations between 
Russia and me.” Sometimes, under an appearance 
of forgetting politics altogether, the Pacha related 
to M. de Bois-le-Comte with complete imreserv’e the 
vicissitudes of his life, and the difficulties he had to 
overcome before reaching his present eminence. 

“ One of the greatest,” he said, “ was the ^^cc of my 
education. I was fifty, and had governed Egypt tor 
ten years before I learned to read.” “ What motive 
induced your Highness to submit to such *a painful 
labour? Mahomet established a religion, and laid 
the foundations of one of the greatest empires in the 
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world, without knowing how to read.” “ True; but 
the necessity of being able to read impressed itself on 
me more and more. Until I could do so, 1 arranged 
in my head, as in a magazine, all that 1 saw and 
heard; sometimes the imj)res8ion of objects became 
weak, but in moments of danger, or when infliuned 
by passion, all came back u|K)n my mind clear and 
lucid ; I found out, nevertheless, that my memory 
declined. I then detenninetl to strengthen it by 
reading. Every one 1 saw, 1 desired to take a book 
and read with me. By dint of this process, 1 learned 
to read myself, and very quickly. Since then, I 
have perused many books; latterly, a large volume 
of geography sent to me from ( 'onstantinople. Above 
all, I have studied works, on military and political 
science. I also read your journals. In addition, I 
have l(X)ked over books of history, and 1 feel con- 
vinced that no one ^vith such weak means has 
achieved the great deeds that 1 have accomjdished. 
1 have still much to do.^ I have already advanced 
my country' beyond Turkey, Greece, and particularly 
beyond Persia. But I began too lute. I doubt 
whether I shall have tinie to finish. At all events 
I wish to leave matters to my son in as good a state 
as I possibly can.” He concluded by returning to 
his fixed idea, the necessity for the Porte ceding to 
him the district of Adana, or that the Powers should 
guarantee to him the security of his possessions. “ I 
consider ‘myself,” he added, “ as a man placed in 
presence of an enemy who holds the sword over his 
head; I have a shield before me, you call upon me 
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to abandon this shield; you are my friends and 
I give it up to you, because I have full confidence 
that you mean to provide me with another defence. 
Without that, it would be to destroy me.” 

When he wished to ingratiate himself with the 
powers whom he knew to be sincere friends of the 
Porte, — and probably with sincerity on his own part, 
for he sometimes doubted his fortune if separated 
from the general lot of the Ottoman empire, — he spoke 
of a desire to end his days after tlie peace, at Con- 
stantinople, and to devote himself heart and soul to 
the i^ising and reaniination of that crumbling mon- 
archy. In this hypothesis, even European policy 
paid homage to the superiority of his \iews and 
character. “ Assuredly, ” said M. Prokesch to M. de 
Bois-le-Comte, “ if, as by a sudden tlieatrical effect, 
Meliemet Ali could be placed on the throne of Con- 
stantino])le, Austria, and all the other Powera who 
suffer from the weakness of that govenuuent, would 
gladly see him there. S^ehemet Ali is a refonner; 
he replaces old dying institutions by improved new 
ones. The Sultan Mahmoud is a revolutionist; he 
destroys without substitution.” 

Whalfver turn his ambition might take, whether as 
an enemy or a protector, such a man was insupport- 
able to the Sultan and his advisers. One of the most 
‘influential members of the divan, Khosrew Pacha, 
hated him with an old and intense antipathy. Whe- 
ther it was peace or war with Mehemet AU, either 
in' concession or denial, the Porte incessantly medi- 
tated his ruin ; and this bitter hostility, this . un- 
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remitting effort to destroy him, as constantly fumished 
the viceroy of Egypt with real motives and ])lausible 
pretexts for engaging in the struggle towards which 
his ambition impelled him. “ AMiat would you have 
had me do ? ” he said, in May 1833, to M. de Bois-le- 
Comte, who complained of his attack upon the Pacha 
of St. Jean d’Acre, and the war thereby excited; “I 
held in my hands undeniable proofs that the I’orte, 
resolved on my destruction, Avas preparing to fall on 
me within a year. I have taken the initiative. I 
Avas placed betAvcen tAvo abysses, and I preferred 
descending uito the one to being throAviA into the 
other.” 

In presence of the Eastern question thus abruptly 
laid doAvn, and surrounded by gi’cat poAvers all (‘ager 
to take a share in it Avith very opposite feelings, the 
j)osition of France Avas one of peculiar difficulty. 
England and Austria had a simple and fixed idea ; 
they Avere anxious otdy to suj»port tin; Ottoman 
empire, and to defend it agpinst its enemies. Russia 
also held but ojie A'ieAv, less sim])le, though equally 
exclusive and determined. She Avished to maintain 
AArithout strengthening .the Tui'kish dominion, and to 
control Avhilc imotecting it. Prussia, little iiterested 
in the matter, inclined habitually toAvards Austria 
and England while humojiring Russia. The policy 
of France Avas complicated and alternative. Shff 
Avished at the same time to assist the Sultan and 
the Pacha, to support the Ottoman empire, and to 
strengthen Eg3q)t. The Porte found itself engngt'd 
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with two real allies, a hypocritical protector, and a 
friend with a divided he^irt. 

Arguments in some points substantial, in others 
specious, were not wanting to justify this double 
policy of France. The importance of Egypt in the 
Mediterranean has been set forward, with the assist- 
ance France iniglit derive from that quarter in case 
of a contest either with England of llussia ; and, 
above all, the necessity, in the j)recarious state of the 
East, that f^gvpt should neither remain in impotent 
hands, nor ])ass into those of enemies. I shall balance 
the value of these reasons when I treat of the great 
debates in which they were introduced. They were 
oj)iuions formed sifter the blow was sh’uck, rather 
than determining causes before the event. To speak 
tndy, the policy of France on this question derived 
its source from our brilliant expedition to Egiqit in 
1798; from the renown of our generals, soldiers, and 
scholars; from the reminiscences and impressions of 
their achievements and labours; from impulses of 
imagination, and not from calciUations of safety oi* 
political balance. A lively interest attaches itself to 
the theatre of that national and singular gloiy. Egypt 
conquered by a French anny and described by a 
French institute, had become a popular fantasy in 
France; we associated ourselves ivith its destinies; 
and its new master, equally gloxdous and remarkable, 
who govenied ■with so much reputation while coui’ting 
our favour, became in our estimation a natural ally, 
whom we supported from inclmation and enthusiasm 
rather than from reflection and motives of interest. 
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The difficulties of this position manifested them- 
selves from the beginning. Three French agents inter- 
posed, in 1833, in the .struggle between the Porte and 
Eg5'j)t. At the close of 1832 Genenil (fuilleininot, 
recalled in 1831, had not yet lH*en replaced us am- 
bassador at Constantinople. M. de \'arennes, tirst 
secretaiT to the embassy, represented France in that 
quarter when the Syrian war broke lait. After the 
battle of Koiiieh, he exerted himself stremiou.sly to 
induce the Porte to eonsetit to the concessions that 
Meheinet Ali demaiuled. Adminil Koussin. ap]K)inted 
ambassador at the commencement of ,hmuary 1833, 
amved at Constantinople on the 17th of February, 
and three days afterwards a Russian fleet applied for 
by the Sultan on the 2l8t of Januaiy, entered the 
Bosphorus to protect him against his ambitious vusstd. 
Admind Roussiu demanded from the Divan its im- 
mediate withdniAval, pledging himself to obtain the 
consent of Mehemet Ali to the conditions which the 
Porte had proposed to him in answer to his demands ; 
and on the promise of the Sidtan that oil these terms 
the Russians should effectually retii’c, the admiral 
wrote as follows to the Pacha on the 22nd of Fe- 
bruary ; “ To persist in the pretensions you have set 
forward would be to call down disastrous consequences 
on your head, which >vill, I have no doubt, awaken 
your fears. France will keep the engagement she has 
contracted ; she possesses the means, and I answer for 
her inclination. It only remains for me to hope that 
you will not force us to the cruel necessity of attack- 
ing a Power partly created by ourselves, and of 
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tarnishing a glory of which 1 am the sincere 
The Pacha hauglitily refhsed to yield ; intrigues and 
negotiations continued ; and when, six months later, 
M. . de Bois-le-Comte was despatched to the East 
without any official authority, merely to watch the 
j)rogres.s of eveitls and to give advice, he found Me- 
hemet Ali still so irritated at the menacing summons 
of Admiral Roussin, that he was unable to persuade 
him to answer himself a second letter that the admiral 
had addressed to him, ‘‘ What do you wish me to 
write to the ambassador?’’ said the Pacha; “ I cannot 
say my dear friem/, for 1 should sjjcak falsely ; neither 
can I evince iny resentment, for in that case I should 
offend your government. France has ftn accredited 
agent here ; your consul is the organ of her relations 
with me, and on mjipart he is the medium of my com* 
munications with her. She herself established this 
rale, to which I have faithfully coufonncd. When 
the ambassador at Constantinople is changed, I am 
not told of it, and I have nothing to do with him. 
As to my relations with the Sultan, all conventiona- 
lities re(pxire that I shoiUd cany them out alone and 
without intermediary.” Thus France, according to 
the urgency of the moment, inclined alternately to 
either scale of the balance, endeavouring to act as a 
counterpoise between her two friends, and to keep 
her rivals at a distance. 

Meanwhile Russia, on the one hand, and Mehemet 
Ali on th^ other, pursued their work, whi<%was little 
complicated and less sincere. On learning the re- 
fusal of Mehemet Ali to satisfy himself with the 
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offer of the Porte, the Emperor Nicholas once more 
placed his fleet and army at the disposal of the Sul- 
tan, and Mehemet Ali lavished at Constantinople his 
ordinary means of persuasion, to induce the Porte 
to cede to him, not only Syria, but, in addition, the 
district of Adana, — in fact, the gate of Asia Minor, 
the last object of dispute. After many secret con- 
ferences and confused fluctuations, both parties suc- 
ceeded in their efforts. On the oth of April, a Kussian 
fleet, casting anchor in the Ilosphorus, disembarked 
five thousand soldiers on the Asiatic coast, wlnle a 
Kussian division marched towards the Oanube, and 
on the Ihtliof May, a hundred discliarges of artillery 
announced at .-Mexandria that a firman of the 5th 
ceded to the Pacha the district of Adana, as well as 
Syria, and that the 1-igyptian army had recominenc(‘d 
its march for the evacuation of Asia Minor. The 
arrangement, considered at that time as definitive 
between the Porte and the Pacha, was in effect signed 

on the 5th of Mav at Kutaich. Ibrahim i’acha exe- 

*/ 

cuted his retreat, and j>eac(; might be said to be 
re-established in the East. 

But it was purchased at a jiricc that sowed discord 
in Europe. On the Gth of May, the day following 
that which had witnessed the promulgation of the 
pacific firman of the Sultan, Count Orloff entered 
Constantinople in great pomp, invested Avith the titles 
of ambassador extraordinary, and commander-in-chief 
of the Rmsian forces in the Ottoman empij^e. 

He arrived at the precise moment when the Porte 
seemed to be free from danger, to realise substantially 
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the protection proffered by Russia, and to promise 
that this protection should be extended under any 
circumstances for the future. The apparent inutility 
and unusual display of this embassy inspire'd the other 
courts with well-founded mistrust. They required 
explanations from the Porte. The Porte complained 
of this demand asi insulting, and affirmed that the 
arrival of Count Orloff was nothing moi’e than an 
(‘xplicit eridcnce of the j>erfect harmony then sub- 
sisting between the Sultan and the Emperor of Russia. 
Count Clrloff remained more than tivo months at 
Constantinople, expecting, as he, said, that the Eg)'p- 
tian anny would entirely evacuate the Ottoman 
states. Jiy the end of June this evacuation was 
completed. Ibrahim Pacha liad recrossed the 
Taurus, and on ‘the 10th of July the Russian fleet 
and anny retired in their turn from Turkey; but 
two days provi<nisly, on the 8th, a treaty called the 
treaty of rnkiarjSkelcssi was ‘.signed at Constanti- 
no])le, expressing in Article 3, “That in consequence 
of the sincerest desire to secure the durability, 
maintenance, and entire independence of the Sublime 
Porte, his Majesty the Emperoi' of all the Russias, 
in case any circumstances should ai’ise to induce the 
Sublime Porte to require once more the moral and 
military assistance of Russia, although there is no 
reason whatever to anticipate such a contingency, 
yet, should God jiermit it, his Majesty ])romises to 
suj)ply, by*land and sea, as many forces as the two 
contrjicting parties may consider necessary.” And 
in return for this promise, a secret article, annexed 

VOL. IV. E 
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to the treaty, adileil, “ As his Majesty the lunperor 
of all the llussias, wishing to spare the Sublime Otto- 
man Porte the expenses ami embarrassments whieh 
might result to her from the contribution of material 
succour to Russia, will not re(pxir(i this succour 
should circumstances impose^ on the Sublime Porte 
the obligation of supplying it, — *110 Sublime Porte, 
in place of the aid it is called upon to furnish 
when reipiired, and in compliance with the pnnciple 
of reciproi'ity of tlie present treaty, is allowed to 
limit its action in favour t)f tlie imperial court of 
Russia to closing .tlie Straits of the Dardanelles; 
that is to say, to the total exclusion of all foreign 
ships of war, under any pretext wbati'ver.” 

Thus the cabinet of St. Petersburg, converting 
into a written, legal right the fact of its prepon- 
tlerance at Constantinople, reduced Turkey to the 
condition of an ollieial client, and transformed the 
Black Sea into a Rus>ian lake. the»cntranc(- to which 
this client guarded ag^ainst the po>sible enemies of 
Russia without any restriction imposed on the latter 
jK>wer against issuing from thence and pouring her 
fleets and armies into the Mediterranean. 

During the course of this negotiation, and when the 
results began to be foreseen. Admiral Rou.ssin, a bold 
and straightfonvard s[)irit, always governed by a 
single idea, was tempt (.'d to plac(! himself directly in 
opposition to it, and to announce to the Porte, if 
she thus delivered henself into the hantts of Russia, 
the hostility of France, lie was overruled by his 
colleague, ’the English .amlwissador at Constantinople, 
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Jjord r«>nsoiil)y, us intensely hostile to llussia as 
hinisiilf, but 'vvho mingled more calculation with his 
passion. 

“ J have dissuaded Admiral Roussin from opposing 
the signature of the Russian treaty,” said he one day 
to M. de Rois-le-Comte ; “it would only have pro- 
voked a contest Avhich we were not then in a con- 
dition to sustain.” Such was, in fact, the anger of 

tlie Sultan and his ministers at the mere name of 

¥ 

IMeliemet Ali, and so convinced were they that he 
was already preparing to recommence war, that very 
probably nothing would have restniined them from 
.securing against him the powerful protector Avho 
offered himself. A courageous adviser attempted on 
one occasion, in the name of the jjcace of Constanti- 
n()j)le and the dignity of the (‘inpire, to disturb the 
Sultan’s mind as to the designs of the Russians. 

“ Wliat signifies tlie empire to me?” exclaimed 
Mahmoud; “ what signifies Constantinople? 1 would 
give both to the man who brought me the head of 
J\Iehemet Ali.” Rut when the treaty of Unkiar- 
SkeU'ssi, thus concluded in paroxysm of terror, 
lieeame j)ul)lic in Europe, the French and English 
cabinets paid little attention to the alarms of the 
Porte, but ins})ired it in their turn Avith new fears, by 
testifying their resentment at itseoAvardly submissiim. 

They did not confine their ])rotests to the I’orte 
alone. M. de Lagrene, representative of France at 
St. Petersburg in the absence of IMarslad Maison, 
rec(‘ived orders to transmit a note to Count de 
Nesselrode, in which the French govenuueut, after 
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premising “that the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi assigned 
to the mutual relations of the Ottoman and Jlussian 
empires a new ehanieter against whieh the ]H)wers 
of "Europe had a I'ight to ]>rot(‘st,” declared that, 
“ if the stipidations t)f that act should stibsequently 
lead to an armed intervention on the part of Russia 
in the internal affaii's of Turkey, the French govern- 
ment would hold itself entirely free to adopt such 
a line of conduct as elrcuinstanci's might suirgest, 
acting from that moment as if the treaty in cpu'stion 
had no existence.” 

The English government held similar langtuige at 
Constantinople and at St. IVtershurg. Neither did 
the two cabinets eonfme themselves to words. They 
materially increased their na\al forces in the Medi- 
ternineati. .\ part of the English s(|uadron ap]x*ared 
before Smyrna, and even more decisive demonstra- 
tions were spoken of. It Avas asked if jln* time had 
not arrived to force the Danlanelles, to enter the 
Black Sea, and to burn that Russian lle(-t ever ready 
to take po.s.se.ssion of Constantinople under jU’etext ot 
protection. The an^'er of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg to the notifications it received from Paris and 
London, tended to aggnivate still more the anger and 
su.spicion which tliese menaci-s inspired; for its tone 
Avas as violent as that Avhich it re[)ulsed. 

The treaty of Cnkiar-Skelessi, according to M. de 
Ne.s.selrode, contained nothing' Avhich (ixceeded tin; 
nghts of the contracting [larties, “and his Majesty 
the Emperor,” said he in conclusion, “ is determined 
to fulfil punctiliously, should occasion reijuire, the 
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obligations Avliich the treaty of the 8th of July imposes 
on him, acting tlms as if the declaration contained in 
the nbte of AI. de raigrene had no existence.” 

So much irritation and excitement alanned the pru- 
dent guardians of the peace of Europe. The treaty of 
Unkiai’-Skelessi had greatly displeased the Prince de 
Aletternich, who felt uneasy, with us, at the Itussian 
predomimi^ce in Oonstantinople ; but, even more dis- 
turbed at the pros[)ect of any serious misunder- 
standing between Austria and Russia, lie took care to 
conceal his discontent, and his agents were instructed 
to blame tiu! ex})Iosion of ours. ‘‘ Why did you carry 
your jirotest to St. Petersburg?” said the Austrian 
int(‘rnuncio, llaron de Stiirnier, to AI. di; Rois-le- 
Comt(‘. ‘‘ At Constantinople it might have passed; 
but at St. Peterslmrg it assumes the air of a menace, 
and ytiu have drawn upon yourselves an answer 
Avhich may be injurious to you and embitter mutual 
feelings.” 

Wlien this acrimony led to jiroceedings’Avhich Aisi- 
bly threatcMied the peace of Europe, the Chancellor of 
Austria avaih'd himself of the danger to act upon the 
hhnperor Nicholas, avIio had not in reality any desire 
for Avar, and to impress ai[k)u him the inconvenience 
of the treaty of Unkiar-Skeh'ssi, — a demonstration 
more brilliant than useful, and Avhich excited more 
auger against Russia than it confeiTod on her real 
strength. AI. de Aletternich excelled in turning to 
accouiit the changes introduced by time into the state 
of facts and minds, to insinuate the truths he aa’os 
uuAvilling to declare openly, and to diminish the. dan- 
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"OPS ho clupod not combat at the critical moinont. 
The cont'cronco of Miinchon_"rsot/- furnished him with 
a tivvonnd^lo opportunity for oxercisiii" this sedative 
influence, lie extracted wt>rds from the Em|>eror 
Nicholas Avlncli, without abolishin" the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skolessi, disavowed its consetpionees, and con- 
tained almost an en"a"ement not to claim its appli- 
cation nnder any possible circnmstances. ^ 

This was, in fact, notlfm" more than a pacifle de- 
monstration placed in balance with an ambitious one. 
In reality, situations and intentions remained the. 
same; but none of the powers who thus looked on 
each other with jealous eyes had. to say the truth, any 
very urgent fears, or stroiiir inclination to push their 
menaces to I'xtreinity. The ( hancellor of Austria 
obtained much cre<lit both in Paris and in London 
for th(? verbal conces>ions of the Ihnperor Nicholas 
and his own perseverance in extortiii" them. 

The alarm siiltsided; the armaments diminished, 
the vessehs ‘returned to their harbours; and with the 
oj>enin" of the year IHUl nothin" remained of this 
first ])hase of Eastern affairs (‘xcept the pennanent 
hostility of the J’orte and ^leiiemet Ali; th<! difli- 
oult situation in tvhich Fnirna- stood pledged towards 
th(!in ; the clouds whi<!h her declared fiivour for the 
Pacha had already spread between her and En"land; 
and the increased ill-will w'hieh thi.s stru""le had ex- 
cited in tlie soul of the Einjjcror Nicholas against 
Kin" Loui.s-Philippe and hi.s government. 

At the moment when this question seemed to ter- 
minate, another spning up, destined to become, if not 
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for nil Europe, at least for us, even more unportant 
than that of the luist. 

Kin^ Ferdinand Vll. died at Madrid, and Spain 
jdun^ed once more into the career of revolution. 

Since Ferdinand VII. had fully acknowledged King 
IjOuis-l’hilij)pe, and no longer tolerated in .Spain the 
openly hostile plots of the legitimists, we lived ^vith 
the Spanish government, if not in intimate, at least 
in rcgidar and j)acific relations. 

The King inspired us with no confidence; the 
violent and .senseless predominance of tlie absolute 
[•arty •distui'hed us t()r Spain herselti agitated hy per- 
petual cons[>iraeies and severities. We acted in 
concert with Ihigland to j)revcnt the ^^surJ)ed tyranny 
of Don Miguel, in Portugal, from establishing and 
aggrandizing itself l)y the .support which the court 
of .Madrid was inclined to give him; but we bad not 
beyond the Pyrenees any seriouS or pressing French 
ititerest to defend. 

■\\q paid.very little attention to what was passing 
there; o\ir leading affairs turned to other quarters. 
One point alone, that of the order of suecessiou to the 
crown of Spain, attracted our notice. During the last 
120 years it had inulergone very different solutions. 
The old law of the Spanish monarchy called females 
to the throne in defaidt of diivet heirs male, and 
even dotvii to the reign of Philip V. the fiiet and 
right had conformed. 

In 1714, I’hilip V. substituted in place of the 
Spanish huV, not the Salic law as has been said, but 
a family Pragmatic which restricted the succession of 
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females t<.> the sinjjle contingenoy that there should 
be no heirs male ■whatever, either direct or collateml ; 
and the Cortes adopted the di*eree of the King. 

In 17H0, Charle.s 1\’. revoked the Pniginatie of 
Philip V., restored the ancient Spanish law, and also 
obtained tlie sanction of the Cortes for his measure, 
but without publishing it. Known to many people, 
but othcially concealed, the royal act and the reports 
of the Cortes remained in tlie liands «)f the King. 
The Cortes of Cadiz, in the constitution of 1812, 
maintained, while ri'gulating it with detail, the prin- 
ciple of female succession; and on the 8rd of April 
1830, Kerdinand \'ll., during the tirst pregnancy of 
Queen Christina, his wife, after having taken the 
opinitai of the Council of Castille U))on the validity of 
the decree enacted in 17Slj l)y his fatlier Charles IV., 
ordered it to la; suddenly and solemnly j)roclaimeda.s 
the law of the kingdom. The reju’esentatives of the 
courts of Maples and France at Madrid made some 
efforts to o{)po.se this act ; but tvhen it ^tais declared, 
their courts did not reject it in atiy official or po.sitive 
manner. Two fonns of protest, couched in lett(;rs 
intended to be addressed to Ferdinand Vll. by the 
Kings of France am^the Twf) Sicilies, weredratvn up 
in Paris in the bureaux of the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, when the I{ev»dution of July exploded. The 
two ])rotest.s led to nothing, and after all these public 
or secret oscillations, the female succession was 
established in 1 830 a.s the ancient and actually exist- 
ing law of the Spanish monarchy. 

In the month of July 1832, Ferdinand VII. fell 
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ill. The absolutist and priestly party, powerful 
around him and in his council, resolved on a great 
eflFort to replace the crown on the head of the Infant 
Don Carlos, their chief. Queen Christina t<x>k alann, 
and did not then believe herself ui a condition to 
sustain the struggle for the intei’cst of her young 
daughter, now Queen Isabella II. There was a mo- 
mentary question of a marriage between the Iniimta 
and the son of Don Carlos, but this idea was soon 
abandoned; and in September 18^2, Ferdinand VII., 
still seriously ill, revoked the above-named decree of 
1789, which he had lately called into vigour, mid re- 
established the Pragmatic of Philip V. Exactly as 
the latter had j)assed in 1789 as the decree of Charles 
IV., the new royal act remained secret and depo- 
sited, it was said, in the Chancciy of Mercy and 
Justice at Madrid, with this in.scri[)tion : “To be 
opened in case of the King’s death, or when he shall 
direct.” 

But scarcely had the Infant Don Carlos and his part)"^ 
achieved this victory, when an unexpected court 
movement announced their defeat. Ferdinand VII. 
ajipeared to recover health, (iucen Christina took 
courage: the moderate party and even the ardeivt 
liberals sujiported her cause ; her sister Donna Luisa 
Carlotta, married to the Infant Don Francis de Paule, 
a princess of a bold and haughty character, repaired 
directly to the King, and denounced in strong tenns 
the intrigue which had taken advantage of his illness 
to extort from him a concession fatal to his wife and 
daughter. The King yielded again. The ministers 
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favourable to Don C’arlos, M. CaUunarde and the 
Count de la Alcudia, were ilisnu.ssed ; the ambassador 
of Spain in England, Zea Bermudez, head «.>f the 
moderate jwrty at the court, without siding with the 
libends in the nation, was reealled from Jjondoii to 
succeed them. Power changed its course; Queen 
Chri>tina was declared Recent while the King’s illness 
lasted; measures of }»olitical clemency and adnjinis- 
trativc reform were adoj)tcd, and at the (aid of 
IS(‘{)tember 1<S.‘12, Et^’dinand \'1I. resumed the govern- 
ment. and publiely revoked, as liaving been sur|)rised 
from him during his in<lispo.-,ition, his revi-rsal of tin* 
decree by which, in IS.'lO, lu- had declared and placed 
in vigour the Pragmatic of 17!K!>. On the Ithof April 
1883, the Corttis were convokcsl to SAVear tidelity to 
the Infanta Is.nhclla. They assembled, in liiet, on the 
20th of June billowing, took the oath, — iind the right 
of female succession in delimit of heirs male direct 
became once more, us it had been previous to the reign 
of Philip V., the law of the .‘spani.sh monarchy. 

In presence of these legi.'-lative and ministerial 
vicissitudes in Spain, we maintained an attitude of 
extreme reserve. We Aven^ anxious to avoid olfending' 
the rights and pi’ide (jf the Spaniards by interjxising 
in their internal affairs; Ave desired not to impede 
the recovering 1‘ortuue of the imxlerate j)arty at 
JIadrid, nor to remain indiffa-ent to the interest 
which rendered tin; demi-salic Iuav of Philip V. more 
de.sirable foj' us thfin a sy.stem of succe.s.sion Avhich 
might give the throne of Spain to a j)rince, a.s hu.sband 
of the Queen, unknoAvn and perhaps hostile to the 
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reiiininfj house in France. It is the custom of violent 
^Governments to surrender themselves exclusively to 
eertuiu s[)ecial state questions, without calculating the 
different interests by which the position is coirq)licated. 
I’ut nations, sooner or later, pay dearly for the neglects 
of this im]K;rfect policy, ajid rational legislation is 
hound to think of everything. Six weeks after the for- 
mation of the cabinet of the 22nd of November 1832, 
the Duke d<! Jlroglie, when giving instmctions to the 
Count de Ivayneval, our ambassador at Madrid, dwelt 
particularly on the various combinations which the 
t'xistin'g order of sueees|ion in Spain might entail. 
Tlu^ court of Niiples had rencY^’ed the suggestion of 
a. mari’iage between the eldest son of Don Carlos and 
the Infanta Isabella. If it appeared that this idea 
had any chance of adoption, and if the fact should 
place tliis young prince on the Spanish throne, as 
king in tith; and of his own right, M. de llayneval 
was ordered to support him strenuously. If, iiowevcr, 
the son of Don Carlos was only to reign as husband 
<d‘ the Infanta Isabella, the French ambassador was 
instructed neither to oppose this step nor to sanction 
it by express a]>probation ; and even if in the tenns 
of the transaction the question shoidd still remain 
undecided, he was to exert himself to incline the 
balance to the side of the male succession. At the 
same time, on account of the inquietude occasioned 
by the illness of Ferdinand VII., avo increased the 
^ number of our troops on the frontier of the Pyi*enees. 
lint Avhen M. Zea Bermudez, on his Avay tlu'ough 
I’aris to assume'office in Spain, expressed some soli- 
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citucle as to these military movements ami our tlij)lo- 
matic interference at Madrid, the I)uk(‘ de Urofilie 
liastened to^ dispel his doubts, and to impress on him 
full coufklenee iu our respi>ot for the indi'pendenee of 
Spain, and in our assurances of amicable su[>port. 
Meanwhile Ferdinand VII. a^iin fell danc^erously 
ill, and, from the comimaicement of September 
the despatches of M. de Kayneval announced his 
death as imminent. He died, in fact, on the 29th 
of Sei)tembcr. and the event found us perfectly de- 
cided on the conduct to b»- pursued under the ques- 
tion that arose, *1 have alri*(jdy said that, in principle, 
we should have ]>refq/‘red in Spain the mainti-nance 
of the male succession; and while the matter was still 
in doubt, M, <h‘ Ravneval was instructed to act 
accordingly. In IK.’JO, before the Revolution of .Inly, 
and at the moment when it became known in I’aris 
that Ferdinand \ 11. had revoked the l*ra<rmatic of 
Philip V'., the Duke of Orleans loudly expi-essed his 
disapju’oval. He even endeavoured t<i persuade 
Charles X. and the Kin;/ of N’a])les to protest against 
an act which compromised tlakfutnre of tla; house of 
Bourbon ; and Kin;/ Louis-I'hilippcf .still entertained 
in 183S the opinion he had so decidedly formed, as 
Duke of Orleans, in The French "overnment, 

therefore, at the latter epoch, had no anterior or sys- 
tematic predilection in fiivmir of the youn;^ (^ueen 
Isabella, but, under every title, her claim appeared to 
us to be evident. Charles IV'^. in 1789, and Fer- 
dinand VII. in 1830 and 1833, undoubtedly possessed 
the same right of restoring the aniflent S{)ani8h law 
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of regal succesjiion which Philip V., in 1714, had 
exerc.ised for its alwlition. Their decree had been 
equally sanctioned by the Cortes, ^fter all these 
fluctuations tlie female title prevailed. Queen Isa- 
bella held the government at once <Je facto and de 
jure.. All our inf<)ianation led us to supjxise that the 
national feeling of Spain was favourable to her, and 
that if we were to eh<K)s(! between the contending 
claimants, she had on her side, in the nation the liberal 
party, and at couit the moderate section, or rather 
those men who had lately and energetically defended 
the. ind(‘pendence of Spajn, and Avho now aspired to 
establish it by showing themselves dis|X)sed to adopt 
institutions analogous to our oAvn. We could not, 
theretiire, refuse to acknowledge (^ueen Isabella with- 
out renouncing at once right and tlict, Avithout AA'ound- 
ing the independent sentiments of the Sj)anish people, 
and Avithout conijtromising the fiiture prospects of 
Spain, and the present friendly understanding betAveen" 
the tAvo States. There A\'as, therefore, not CA’en a 
momentary hesitation in the Fi’ench council, either 
on the part of the King or of his advisei*s. Before 
we receiA'ed ])ositive intelligence of the death of Fer- 
dinand Vll., the Duke de Broglie had already pi*e- 
pared instructions to regulate the attitude of ^1. de 
Kaynev^al at Madrid, «s folloAVs : “ On the decease of 
King Ferdinand, you Avill be at fii*st in the jKJsition 
of an agent Avhose oflicial character is suspended 
tmtil he recehes ucav letters of credit from his court ; 
but you Avill, nevertheless, immediately offer to the 
Queen all the support she can desire fTOm us. You 
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will make kiio-vm to her, ns also to Ir'i* ministers, our 
most explicit disposition to accord her that support 
in the miumej and degree which they may consider 
most advantageous for the intcivsts of the. new go- 
vermncnt. Moreover you will not hesitftte to declare* 
youi'self eveiy where in the same stniin ; and if, as we 
have reason to believe, the cabinet of London ad- 
dresses analogous instructions to Mr. A'illiers, you 
will act in concert with that minister so that the 
perfect identity of your mutual attitude may become 
genendly known, and impre.'is the public mind.” As 
soon as the death of Ferdinand V 11. was anuoiuiced 
in l^u'is by telegraph t>n the 3rd of (.k tober, these 
in.structions were forwarded to Madrid; and, to invest 
them with additional authority, M. Mignet, at that 
time keeper of the archives in tla^ (h-partnu-nt of 
Foreign Allairs, was cliarged with tlieir delivery, and 
iii>tructed to comment verbally on them, both with the 
French aml»a.«sador and the Spain>li governuu nt. 

While traversing tlie Basrpu^ Frovinces, he found 
the insurrection in favour of Don Carlos alrciidy 
commenced. From the month of March ])rec(!ding, 
when Ferdinand - VII. renewed the abolition of 
the Pragmatic of Pliilip V., the Infant, after pro- 
testing against the royal act, bad been com])eIied to 
quit Spain and to retire to Portugal, where he pro- 
mised himself not only an asylum, but an ally, (dvil 
war Avas flagrant in that country. Don Miguel, Avith 
the aid of the absolute party, maintained against his 
niece, Donna Maria, AA'hom he had dethroiHfd, pri;- 
tensions much more divested of speciou.s hmiidations 
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and legitimate sentiments than those of the Spanish 
])rince. The elder ])rother of 1 )on iliguel, the Emperor 
Don Pedro, after abdicating the croyn of Brazil in 
favour of his son, came over to Europe to claim, 

» under the tftle of regent, the rights of liis daughter. 
The struggle, prolonged tor eighteen months under 
varying pluises, inclined at last in favour of the 
young Queen. Six days before -the death of Ferdi- 
nand VJ L, Donna ^laria, having left France, -where she 
had been received -with friendly hos[)itality, disem- 
barked at Lisbon; and on* tlie 10th of October, the 
day of ^I. Mignet’s arrival at Madrid, Don Pedro 
compelled Don Miguel to raise the siege of the Por- 
tuguese (•a[)ital, and reduced liis jxiwer in that king- 
dom to a wandering and exj)iring effort. But three 
tlays earlier, on the 7th of ( ietober, Don Cai’los was 
j)roclaimed King of Spain at A’ittona; a band of liis 
])ai*tisans, commanded by the Biscayan Verastegui, 
arrested M. Mignet at that ]>lace, detained him for 
several hours, and only allowed him to continue his 
journey towards Madrid through fear of France. A 
civil war, destined to die prolonged and bitter, thus 
sjirang up in Spain at the moment of the final defeat 
of the usurjiing tyrant in Portugal, tvliose aid the 
Spanish pretender was on his way to solicit.* 

In taking an immediate share in this e<mtest, we 
Avere not at first determiiu'd by a simple comparison 
of the different royal titles of the parties engaged; 
considerations of another order strongly influenced 
our resolution. It affords a noble spectacle to see a 


* Soc Historic Documents, No. II. 
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people struggling to raise themselves from a long 
decline, and to resume aiv active and glorious jHisition 
in the civilized world. Spain presented this object 
to Europe, not by a sudden emotion of fancy and 
national ambition, but by tindergtting -the severest 
trials, and by displaying under them those heroic. 
t{ualifies which authorize lofty hopes and justify ditH- 
cult designs. The Spanish people had defended theii' 
independence* imd the throne of their sov(*reign with 
indotnitable devotum against the eoiKpieror of the 
kings and nations of the continent. During this 
liuig and sanguinary struggle, the desire of ])olitical 
regeneration liad sprung up amongst them. It was a 
necessity of their j)osition as well as an imptdse of 
their souls. In tin- absence of their captive King and 
of all regular power, they w»Te compelled to govern 
thf'inselves. The e.xercise of political liberty became, 
with them, the condition of e.xistence. In their at- 
tempt to found a free government in the very 
bosom of war, they formed a sti-angc- amalgam of 
modern ideas ainl the old traditi(»ns of their country; 
ultra-radical theories mingled themseha-s confusedly 
in the conduct of the Corte.s of Cadiz, and in tin? 
constitution they decreed in 1812, with the maxims of 
the (.'atholic faith, and with provincial and municipal 
"habits ; — so that monarchical instincts acquired imper- 
ceptibly, from this alliance, revolutionary principle.s. 
A regular and liberal system could not emanate di- 
rectly from .such a chaos, and when, in 1814, Fei*- 
dinand VH. reascended the throne, he had a fim; 
ojqjortunity of following successfully the example of 
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Louis XVIIL, and of reforming without weakening 
the Spanish monarchy. But instead of suj>i)lying a 
remedy to tlie new disea.se of his nation, Ferdinand 
rest()i*C!d the old complaint. Spain fell back under the 
•.thoughtless, inca})a]de, and nari’oAV-minded des|X)tism 
which for nK>re than a century had ensured her de- 
cline; and on the King’s death, when his daughter 
Isabella and his brother l)on Carlos dis}»uted the 
enm n, the (question included in their rivalry was that 
ofdeterminingwhether Sjaiin slioidd continue ]>lunged 
in her ordinary sterile track, or recommence, with 
more ('xjtei’ience and under better conditions, her 
political regeneration. Ile^ween the continued decay 
and laborious resuscitation of this noble people, 
our neighbour and natural allv, neither moral judg- 
ment nor jxditieal foroight permitted ul* to hesitate; 
it Avas not alone, therefore, on aecifhnt of the right of 
the young (iueeu, but from sympathy with the cause 
and future of Spain hefrelf, that Ave hastened to [>ro- 
mise our sup]»ort. 

What AA'ould the go\ernment of Queen Isabella do 
to organize and strengthen itself, Avliih* satistying 
the Avishes of itg [)artisans? What quality and mea- 
sure of sui)port should aac be called upon to lend it? 
From the commencement AA"e saAV ourselves engaged 
Avith these tAV'o questions, and both fliiled not to im- 
press us Avith anxipus solicitude. 

Fcav men have inspired me Avith nu)re esteem than 
M. Zea Bermudez, placed, at that time, at the head 
of the Spanish goA ernment. IK- Avas a Spaniard of 
the old type, full of honour, loj-alty, and integrity; 

von. IV. • V 
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an equally disinterested and faithful servant of the 
crown and of his countiy, serious, persevei’ing, cou- 
rageous, firm in his conscience, modest in his pride, 
and simple in his \irtue. lie had ever shoAvn him- 
self moderate in the exercise of poAver, and had in-* 
variably opposed the vindictive and fanatical violence 
of the party which ranged under the standard of Jloft 
Carlos. His devotion to the cause of Queen Isabella 
and of the Queen Regent confinned him still moi’c 
in his moderation ; but, an anti-revolutionist witli 
more honest}' than discernment, he desired the abso- 
lute maintenance of tin* old Spanisli royalty, rejected 
every great political innovation, and confined his 
promises of progress to administi*ative refonns. Soon 
after the 3rd of December 1832, Avhen Ferdmand VI J. 
recalled hinf from laaidon, to confide to him the 
direction of Forei5;n Affairs at Madrid, M. Zeu Ber- 
mudez, in a circular to the Spanish- diplomatic agents, 
made a striking ])rofession 8f the policy Avhich re- 
ceived thenceforward a name, adopted willingly by 
himself, — the name of enlightened despotism {illun- 
trado). After the death of Ferdinand, on the 4th of 
October 1833, he renewed his ctechiration, with in- 
crejised solemnity, in the Manifesto 4 )ublished under 
his dictation by the Queen Regent. 

In any hypothesis, he Avas Avrong thus to pledge, not 
only^imself, but the future of the ftueen Regent and 
of the crown. Nothing at that time in the state 
of Spain compelled him to announce a systematic 
and permanent resolution; but his mind was more 
obstinate than expansive, and he readily adopted the 
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limit of his own ideas for that of the wants and des- 
tinies of his country. “ It appears to me,” M. de 
Ra 3 meval wrote, on the 7th of . October 1833, “that 
M. Zea will find it very difficult to maintain a long 
‘rc.sistance against the universal clamour. He has, if 
I mistake not, committed one of those faults for Avhich 
there is no remedy. He could not surely abandon 
the course he has hitherto followed ; but he ought not 
to remove all hope from the men to whose counsels 
the Queen listened during the first periods of the 
King’s illness, nor, above all, should he induce the 
Queen to utter words seeming to reproach those 
counsels which at the time she appeared to ajiprove. 

I believe that, in publishing his manifesto, 

M. Zea’s principal object has been the effect it would 
produce externally. He hopes that if in the Courts 
of Gcnnany and the North any difficulties should 
ai'ise to the recognition of Queen Isabella, this lan- 
guage, and the opinion held of his fimmess, Avill 
suffice to remove them.” 

The impression produced in Paias by the Spanish 
manifesto accorded wth that of M. Eajmeval at 
Madrid. It harmonized little with our own policy, 
and, as regarded Queen Isabella and her minister, 
ai)pearcd to us an act of useless imprudence. The 
Duke de Broglie communicated this to M. de Rayne\'al, 
and through him to the Spanish govenunent. “ If it 
be true,” he wrote on the 12th of October 1833, “ that 
M. Z6a especially proposes to conciliate the Northern 
powers, this combination convinces me that he has no 
correct idea of the actual stote of Europe. The first 
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external interest of tlie new government of Spain is 
to strengthen itself by France and lui gland. We 
understand, undoubtedly, that it attaches some value 
to its recognition by the other courts; but were they 
even less desirous than they are to maintain the geuei*al 
peace, they would not venture to take any step in 
opposition to the cabinets of Paris and Tjondon as 
regards the Peninsula. M. Zea has therefore mis- 
calculated lamentably in ex\>osing himself to offend 
these two cabinets, whose moderation cannt>t l)e sus- 
pected, by seeking support from the policy of others, 
who, however disposed they may be to adt)pt tlu^nin- 
ciples of this minister, can only servo him l>y moving 
in stiict accordance with France and Great Britain.” 

We thus evinced a friendly solicitude for 'the S[)anish 
government, whose disposition as to the su])]K)rt we 
offered made us .speedily foi’c.see a senous embarrass- 
ment to ourselves. I have already rpioted the Avords 
of the Duke d<i Broglie when cfanmunicating this offer 
to the Coifnt de liayneval: “ You Avill immediately 
make known,” .said he, “to the (^ucen and to her 
ministers, our formal re-solution to afford her our 
support, in the manner and degree Avhi(;h they may 
consider most adA'antageous to the intjprests of the ncAV 
government.” The Duke’s object Avas to humour the 
susceptibilities and to di.ssipate the loAvering jealousy of 
the Spaniards as to any forc'ign intervention, — a 
jealousy which M. Zea, Avhilc passing through Paris 
on his return to Madrid, had clearly intimated to him. 
Also, when, on the 6th of October 1833, Ave adopted the 
resolution of increasing our army by 3.5,000 men, and 
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of adding to onr forces on tlie frontier of the Pyrenees, 
the Duke do Broglie hastened to remove ^rom this 
measure all appeai’ance of premeditated, or even of 
precautionary interference in the affairs of Spain. 
“ We have no intention,” ho wrote to M. de Rayneval 
on the 7th of October, “ of organizing an army, pro- 
perly so called, in the neighbou»hood of Spain; our 
object is simply to reinforce the garrisons of the south. 
In this sense you must particularly explain yourself 
with ^I, Zea. . . . We desire to think that in the mea- 
sure under discussion the cabinet of Madrid ^vill see 
mudh niore readily a motive of secui'ity than a suliject 
of alarm. While instructing you to«declare that the 
King Avas ready to afford his support to the govern- 
ment of the young Queen, in the manner and degree 
that might be jtidged useful and a])])ropriate, aa’c have, 
M. le Comte, entirely laid aside aU the suspicions and 
feai’s Avhich, under other circumstances, might be 
engendered by reading the determination published 
this day in the ‘ Monitcur.’ ” 

But Avhen our offers of support and ^I, Mignet 
reached iladrid, the disposition of the Spanish goA^ern- 
ment Avas materially changed. The Caidist move- 
ments had coimnenced ; the appi’oaching entry of 
Don Carlos into Spain A\'as announced ; inquietude 
rapidly possessed the partisans and ministers of the 
(^ueen; their jealousy of all prospective intervention 
on our part disappeared and no sooner had M. Zea 
received the communication of M. de Rayneval, than, 
far from evincing the slightest dissatisfaction or 
jealousy, he hastened to publish it officially, and in 
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terms which materially enlarged its hearing. “ The 
King of ^e French,” said the “Madrid Gazette” of 
the 12th of October, “offers to the Queen Regent, for 
the maintenance of her authority and the throne of 
Queen Isabella, all the support which, under any cii*- 
cumstances, she may consider it desirable to require.” 

On reading this aitficle and the despatches acquaint- 
ing him •w’ith the sense entertained at Madrid, aiid 
which, Avith someAvhat more of reserv^e, M. de 
Rayneval himself seemed to entertain of his first 
instmetions, the Duke de Broglie became seriously 
uneasy. The King’s ministry had never intend(!tl to 
place itself thu» at the absolute disposition of the 
Spanish government, and to pledge itself to their 
support “ under any circumstances whatever, and 
at their simple demand.” In his coiTcspondence with 
our ambassador at Madrid, and in his intervicAvs Arith 
the Count de Coloml)i, the Spanish charg(!i d’affaires 
at Paris, and brother of M. Zea, the Duke hastened 
to correct the error, and to restore to his instructions 
their just interpretation. “ The prior conduct of ]\I. 
Zda,” he wrote on the 20th of October to M. do 
RayncA'al, “ has not prepared us for Avhat seems to be 
such a prompt and striking dcAuation from his oavti 

principles We have no desire whatever to 

interfere, by armed foi’ce, in the affairs of Spain ; 
such a proceeding Avould be for us, on the contrary, 
an extremity much to be deplored. Neither do we 
pretend to support the existing government of Spain 
under cA'ery step it may take, or every incident that 
may occur, in every line of conduct it may adopt, and 
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in every position in which events may place it. Our 
wish was to recognise this government openly, to 
give it strength and courage by declaring that it might 
depend on our friendsliip, and by showing ourselves 
disposed to listen favourably to its demands if reduced 
to prefer them; but without dispossessing oui’selves 
of the inherent right of every government to form its 
own judgment on the opportunity, the nature, and ftie 
extent of support accorded?” The Duke de Broglie 
had good reason for expi’essly reserving this right, 
for M. Zea, before being apprized of it, and building 
on his o^vn version of the first instmetions, addressed 
to the, French government, on the 21st of October, 
the extnivagant demand that French troops should 
immediately post themselves on the frontiers, and 
that the general commanding them sliould be placed 
under the orders of the French ambassador in Spain, 
their entry to depend entirely on advices from ^Madrid. 
The King’s government consented to approach troops 
to the frontier, but fonnally refused to remit thus 
the right of declaring war into the hands of their 
ambassador. 

Stmek with the necessity of allo^ving no doubt to 
remain, either on the minds of our own agents»or of 
the Spaniards themselves, as to the intentions of the 
Xing’s government, and admitting ■with noble frank- 
ness whatever his first words might have oonUiined of 
excess or obscuiity, the Duke de Broglie wrote thus 
to M. de Rayneval, on the 13th of November 1833 : 
— “ Xour despatcli No. 103 has particulaidy arrested 
my attention. Equally with M. Z6a you have con- 

p 4 
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ckided, from the explanations given by me to M. de 
Colombi, that the idea of the King’s government had 
changed since the day when I authorized you to offer 
our support to the Kegent. Nothing of the kind 
has taken place, ^^’^hcn, informed of the death of Fer- 
dinand yiL, it became nccessjiry for us to delibenite 
on the attitude ttt be assumed and the course to be 
followed, it was decided at once that we should mani- 
fest our interest for the ^ausc of the young Queen 
Isabella by something more than a sim])lc recognition. 

“ Desiring, moreover, that our readiness to declare 
in fevour-of this cause should not be interpreted at 
Madrid as implicating any project of controlling the 
government of the llegent, or of inducing it to adopt 
measures repugnant to its own vituvs, we have deter- 
mined not to act, in any case, without the express 
demand of tliat government, and to undertake no- 
thing definitively, except in tlie manner and degree 
it may judge desirable. But, at the same time, we 
have positively established that it is our intention to 
hold ourselves free to examine, discuss, comply Avith, 
or refuse Avhatever may be required of u.s on the part 
of Spain ; and it is AAOth this object that your inatruc- 
tions* specify nothing distinctly Avith regard to the 
nature of the support you arc authorized to offer to 
her Catholic Majesty. Such, Count, have been, from 
the first moment, the system and intentions of the 
King’s government. I thought I had sufficiently 
explained them in my despatch of the 4th of October ; 

I Avas far from anticipating that it Avould from thence 
be concluded at Madrid that “we placed ourseU'Cs, 
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under all contingencies, purely and simply at the 
disposal of the Spanish cabinet. There has been a 
mistake on my part, ai^ I feel called upon to admit 
that ray despatch was very incomplete, as you have 
yourself adopted a similar interpretation with that of 
M. Z6a. Be that as it may, as soon as this interpre- 
tation became kno^vn to me by the letter which M. de 
Colorabi received from his brother, I have felt bound 
to explain myself with him, and to re-establish our rela- 
tive positions such as we had understood and arranged 
them. It Avould have been dangerous for Spain, and 
painful to us, not to have acknowledged and rectified 
this misunderstanding until the day wlien the cabinet 
of Madrid might have addressed to us one of those 
demands the necessary rejection of which would 
have led to a most serious compromise. I have there- 
fore, in my explanations with M. de Colombi, been 
careful not to retract the promise of the King’s 
government; I have only repeated it in its true sig- 
nificance, and divested it of a commentary it by no 
means admitted? Finally, I have corrected the mis- 
take as soon as it came to my knoAvledge.” 

The Duke de Broglie did not stop here. In his 
interviews Avith j\I. do Colombi he entered fully on the 
question of the armed inteiwention of France, and 
laid before him the leading reasons which ought to 
deter Spain from such a resource. “ The three 
Northern powers,” he said, “ may delay recognizing 
the new government of Spain, but they will avoid 
declaring against it, and will remain neutral as long 
as they see it trust chiefly to itself for establishment. 
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You may be assured it would be quite otherwise as 
soon as they ascertained that a French army had en- 
tered the Spanish territory^ Besides, you cannot 
conceal from yourselves . that this very intervention, 
which, regarded as a probable eventuality, already 
excites so much attention in London, would give rise 
to pai'liamentaiy embarrassments in the British cabi- 
net, the reaction of which would inevitably be felt in 
Spain to the detriment of the Queen’s cause. In 
fine, as long as her government i)roceeds and acts on 
its own strength, it reiuains free to coxisult only the 
exigencies of its position as they may present them- 
selves; while Ave, on our part, preserve the entire 
liberty of not mixing ourselves up Avith AA'hat are ex- 
clusively the intemal affairs of Spain. But you are 
sufficiently acquainted Avitli the laAA's and necessities 
of the system under Avhich AA’'e Ha^c, to comprehend 
that, if you solicit the aid of our arms, public opinion 
in France Avould then impose on us cerfiiin obligations 
Avhich Avould. become, in fact, so many conditions at- 
tached to the despatch of that succoifr.” 

M. de Colombi and JI. Zea suffered themselves, or 
at least assumed the air of suffering themselves, to be 
persuaded ; but we here encountered the first symp- 
toms of the position preparing for us in our relations 
AAdth Spain. In the midst of this people, so haughty 
and persevering in their passions, the different poli- 
tical parties had no strongly established confidence in 
themselves, and evinced a singular promptness in 
calling for foreign assistance. The remembrance of 
the French expedition in 1823, and of its rapid 
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success for the delivery of Ferdinand VII., was 
present to all minds; and, after 1833 , the constitu- 
tional Spaniards yielded at once to the temptation of 
being quickly and easUy saved by France, as the ab- 
solutists had been ten years before. For parties as 
well as for governments, it is the last trial of wisdom 
and courage to I'estrain the.influence of the impres- 
sions of the moment, and, in their conduct, to know 
how to' assign to considerations of the future the fuU 
place tliey are entitled to hold. 

To assist M. Zca, whose character we held in 
honour, we did all that could be done without pro- 
mising direct intervention, and "without pledging our- 
selves to the consequences of his policy. We offered 
him facilities for restoring the finances of Spain by con- 
tracting a foreign loan ; we gave orders tliat on the re- 
quest of General Llassder, Captain-General of Catalonia, 
6000 nruskets should be delivered to him, and that 
the fortress of St. Sebastian, threatened by the insur- 
gent Carlists, should be provisioned. M. de Ray- 
neval used ail his efforts to biing the libeiTils and M. 
Zea together, and to win over their support for him. 
But the honest servant of Ferdinand VII. attempted 
an impossibility in endeavouring to satisfy a party 
who in the accession of Queen Isabella saw their vic- 
tory, without accepting either the principles or leaders. 
Opposition sprang up on all sides ; the captains- 
general appointed by M. Zea set the example of 
disobedience, and alfnost of menace. We Avere so 
strongly impressed by the state of parties in Spain, 
that the Duke de Broglie felt it necessary to write in 
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detail on this point to M. de RajTieval, to call upon him 
to point out the impending dangers to M. Zea, and to 
ask him how he proposed to dissipate them.* By the 
time this despatch reached Madrid, the Queen Regent, 
notwithstanding the esteem and confidence she enter- 
tained for M. Zea, had ceased to support him. On 
the 16th of January 1824, the leader of the mode- 
rates of the court vacated ofiice, and the ghief of the 
moderates of the liberal opposition, M. Martinez de 
la Rosa, was called to replace him. 

When I first became acquainted with M. Martinez 
de la Rosa, he was far indeed removed from power, 
and probably never expected to exercise it in his own 
countrj'. After five yeai's of detention, at first in a 
dungeon, and subsequently in the Fremlios (fortress) 
of Ceuta, from no other cause than having been a mem- 
ber of the Cortes from 1812 to 1814, and also in 1820, 
he had in 1823 exchanged captivity for e^dle, and 
live3 as a refugee in Paris, seeking and finding in 
letters a consolation for the weight of inactivity at a 
distance from his native land. He called on me one 
day, to speak of an historical drama, Humaya^ 
or the Revolt of the Moors tmder Philip 7/., which he 
was on the point of bringing out at one of our thea- 
tres. He explained to me the plot, and read several 
scenes which inspired me with much interest; but 
while listening to the work, I was singularly arrested 
by the author. His physiognomy, at the same time 
grave, animated, and somewhat melancholy, the noble 


* See Historic Documents, No, III. 
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simplicity of his manners, the learned elegance of his 
language, the candid elevation of hi» sentiments, his 
perseverance, calm and Avithout gall, in his political 
opinions, the evident fruit of conviction rather than 
of passion or pride, — his entire person and conversa- 
tion impressed me with a lofty idea of his moral cha- 
racter and general acquirements. I little foresaw 
that this gejierous and eloquent spirit Avould one day 
1)0 summoned to govern his country ; but I felt con- 
vinced that he would never fail to reflect honour 
on it. 

• Ilis advent to power Avas extremely popular. It 
Avas the first return of the liberal party, and the 
first stop toAvards a constitutional system. A rapid 
accord took place betAveen the new cabinet and the 
council of regency established by the Avill of Ferdi- 
juind VII. near the Queen-mother. The Marquis 
de las Amarillas, president of this council, an en- 
lightened and influential person, had contributed 
much to the formation of the ministr}'^, and prided 
himself on having done so. Useful and approA’ed 
measures signalized its accession, and attested its 
sound direction. The neAvs from the Basque pro- 
Aunces assumed a better asj^ect. The public, for the 
moment, felt satisfied, and hope appeared to daAvn for 
the future. 

But the hopes of parties arc imperative and im- 
patient. The liberals expected from the cabinet the 
immediate convocation of the Cortes, and the re- 
establishment of the constitutional system. M. 
Martinez de la Rosa also proposed this object to him- 
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self, but to reach it, and before gaining it, there were 
many difficult ^lestioris to solve. What should be 
the power and form of the Cortes? what the mode of 
their election, the rules of their relations Avith the 
Queen’s government and the old municipal institu- 
tions of the countiy? How, at this pinnacle of the 
state, could a dmsion and accordance be made between 
national traditions and modern ideas? It could 
neither be the mere nominal Cortes of the last 
century nor the sovereign Cortes of 1810 which it 
was sought to rcstoi*e : a new and complex political 
order was to be foi’med. M. Martinez dc la Rosa 
reflected, deliberated, hesitated, and delayed. He Avas 
much more a man of principle and meditation than 
of action. A crowd of ditficulties and exigencies rose 
up in his mind to Avhich the public gave no heed, 
^t is the disposition of serious and devoted scholars 
to live in their oAvn thoughts rather than in an in- 
stinctive and habitual sym])athy Avith the ideas and 
impressions of the public. They require to satisfy 
themselA'CS as much, and perhaps more than the spec- 
tators Avho Avatch and Avait on them. M. Martinez 
de la Rosa Avas not alone under the empire of this 
bias. It feigned also in the Council of Regency, his 
associated and compelled support. “We must prepare 
for the assembly of the Cortes,” said the Marquis de 
las Amarillas to M. de Rayneval, “.but there is no 
occasion to hurry the convocation of that body; when 
done, it must be according to the old forms, and Avith- 
out altering too much the existing constitution : pru- 
dence requires that we should be cautious in scaring 
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the people of Spain by words to which their ears 
are not accustomed ; as far as possible, we must use 
while rejuvenating our old institutions. England has 
followed this course, and has become as free, en- 
lightened, and flourishing a country as any in the 
world, without having to this day a written consti- 
tution.” M. de Rayneval disputed not the importance 
of this circumspection ; but, as an impartial and 
free observer, he, and we also in Paris, felt extremely 
anxious as to the dangers which the Spanish cabinet 
might incur from indecision and delay on the leading 
point of its mission. “ The sentiments which M. Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa and 31. de las Amarillas have mani- 
fested to you,” the Duke de Broglie wrote, on the 25th 
of Januaiy 1834, to the ambassadoi*, “cannot fail to 
augment the esteem %vith which they have inspired us, 
and the confidence we were dis 2 :)osed to place in their 
wisdom. Nevertheless I shall not conceal from you 
that, in the plan of conduct they appear to have trffced 
out, one point has surjiriscd us. The idea we had 
formed of the new ministry was, that we could only 
see it in one of the elements of a system which ought 
to be completed by the immediate convocation of the 
Cortes. We are far from pretending that if the ques- 
tion could be laid down in an abstract, form, if it 
could be isolated from the general condition of minds, 
there might not be a real advantage in gradually pre- 
paring and ripening a detennination so important in 
its consequences for the future of Spain. But,*’at the 
point which things have now reached, would not this 
advantage be more than balanced by the incon- 
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veniences inseparable from a system of temporizing? 

Is there not an actual danger in leaving 

the different parties time to enter upon delicate dis- 
cussions on tlie nature and form of the Cortes to be 
convoked? Are there no grounds for fearing that, by 
the effect of these discussions, the government may 
lose something of the absolute liberty which still 
belongs to it as to the mode of convocation and 
organization of the Cortes ; or, at least, that the resolu- 
tion it may take at a later period on this imjiortant 
point, — and wliicli adopted now, whate^'er it might 
be, would be hailed with enthusiasm and gratitude, 
— may fail to obtain such unanimous approbation 
when specious theories, adroitly put forward, shall 
have seduced and led away inexperienced minds? 
Ought it not to be expected that the regency, by the 
anxiety it will evippe to satisfy all reasonable desires 
of public opinion, will surround itself witli a popularity 
which may hereafter give it the necessary strength to 
resist the exaggerated pretensions of parties? It is 
in this view. Count, that you will regulate your inter- 
course with M. Martinez de la Kosa and the other 
members of the ministry and of the Council of 
Regency.” 

Facts wore not slow in justifying the apprehen- 
sions of the Duke de T3roglie, and in demonstrating 
the necessity of prompt detei’minations and settled 
questions. The hopes conceived on the accession of 
the ilfew cabinet soon transformed themselves into 
exigencies, and exigencies into errors. Financial 
discontent added itself to political misunderstanding. 
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To restore the dilapidated and disordered revenues 
of Spain, a loan was indispensable ; to accomplish a 
loan, credit had to he re-established ; to obtain credit, 
Spain was called upon to show that she was willing 
and able to discharge her debts. The fate of the 
old loans, contracted since 1814, whether royal or 
revolutionary, were to be determmed with equity and 
without dela^. We urged Spain to clear off these 
questions of natural order, as well as others of 
political organization ; we suggested plans and 
offered aid. Hut on this point, as on the convocation 
of the Cortes, the Spanish government demurred and 
protracted, and the hesitation of the government 
excited a ferment in the countiy. “ You have fore- 
seen the discredit wliich the new ministiy has already 
brought on itself,” M. de Hayneval Avrote to the 
Duke do Broglie, on the 1st of March 1834; “dis- 
content increases every day, and appear# even stronger 
in the pi'ovinces than in Madrid. The most vexa- 
tious symptom, in my o^nnion, is that M. Martinez 
de la Rosa does not seem to be aAvare of the state of 
2 )ublic ojiinion. He sees everything on the fair side ; 
a dangerous tendency in a statesman. I knoAV posi- 
tively that within the last fcAV days he received a 
very alanning I’eport from General Dander on the 
state of Catalonia. The Sui)erintendent-General of 
Police has laid befoi’e him a highly discouraging 
jncture of the condition of the ju'ovinces in,general. 
He persists in saying, and, what is Avorse, in believing, 
that all goes on for the best. At the same tune he 
defers from one day to another the work relative to 

VOL. IV. G 
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the convocation of the Cortes wliich he has under- 
taken, and to wliich, he says, he wishes to put the 
last hand before submitting it to ^le Council of 
Kcgency. Such a state of things cannot evidently 
continue ; the slightest untoward event may not 
only overthrow the ministry, but jduiige all Spain 
into irremediable anarchy. A prompt remodelling 
of the cabinet seems to me indispetffeable. I say 
remodelling, and not a total change, because I 
think it important, although his popularity is no 
longer intact, to retain M. Martinez de la Rosa, an 
honest man of recognized integiity, and who may be 
extremely useful to the government on the assembly 
of the Cortes, from his ability as an orator, Avhich, in 
fact, is his brilliant side.” M. de Kaj^iieval then 
named as the auxiliary indicated by general opinion 
to reinforce and animate the ministiy, the Count of 
Toreno, a man of action, it was said, an able 
financier, influential amongst the moderate liberals, 
better suited than Martinez de la Rosa to treat 
with the extreme section of that party without 
surrendering himself up to them, and who, although 
he had refused at first, seemed now disposed to join 
the cabinet, to promote the adoption of those measures 
of which he felt the urgent necessity. 

A few days after the arrival of this information 
from M. de Rayneval, the King’s goverament, more 
and mose impressed by the affairs of Spain, and the 
perils of the existing authority in that country, 
decided on instructing our ambassador to communi- 
cate without reserve to the Queen Regent herself the 
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solicitude we were under, and to induce her to delay 
no longer the convocation of the Cortes, the natural 
consequence of the accession, and the necessary 
support of the power of the Queen her daughter. 
By two despatches of the 18th and 19th of March, 
the Duke de Broglie communicated these instructions 
to M. dc Rajmeval, in terms equally clear and kind. 
There was no allusion to any particular name or 
ministerial combination. M. de Rayneval was even 
directed to apprize M. Martinez de la Rosa of the 
step Avhich the King prescribed to his ambassador.* 
It occurred most opi^ortunely, for the despatches 
arrived at Madrid at the moment when M. Martinez 
dc la Rosa had just finished his work on the con- 
stitutional system of Spain, and was pi’eparing to lay 
it before the Queei> Regent. He 2 )resented it, in fact, 
in the form of a report, dated the 4th of Ai^ril, and 
signed by all the ministers. As a -sequel to this 
repoi*t came the Royal Statute which regulated the 
organization, functions, and j»riviloges of the general 
Cortes of the kingdom. Ado 2 )tcd and signed by the 
Queen Regent on the 10th of Ajn’il, the Royal Statute 
was proclaimed on the 15th at Madrid; and on the 
20th of May following a royal decree regulated jwo- 
visionally the mhde of election of the chamber called 
des Procuradores, by confining the electoral ope- 
rations to the 20th of June, and naming the 26th of 
July for the solemn oj)ening of the Cortes themselves. 

If peoples who desire to be free would hold them- 


' Seo Historic Documents, No. IV. 
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selves bound to be rational, the SpaniarSs might have 
acknowledged that their impatience as to the tardiness 
of M. Martin*z de la liosa was unreasonable, and the 
merit of his work might have made them forget that 
it had held them some little time in expectation. 
The cabinet had not yet been formed for three months, 
and he had on his hands to prepare and regulate a new 
government in the midst of a ci\nl war. The Eoyal 
Statute manifested a rare intelligence of the conditions 
of rc\i%'ing liberty in the bosom of an old social system. 
M. ilartinez de la liosa had not surrendered himself 
to the presumptuous .and chimerical mania of creation ; 
he did not pretend to organize anew the entire state; 
he took tlio .actual position of society and the Spanish 
monarchy as pre-existing and incontestable facts, which 
he was called upon to refbnn and eomplete according 
to tlie necessities and liglits of our own days, but, by 
respecting and strengthening rather than by destroy- 
ing, to reconstruct them. The Iloyal Statute was 
neither an abstract declaration ofprinciples and rights, 
nor a general and systematized constitution. It Avas the 
strong resurrection of the Cortes of the kingdom, cal- 
culated not only to control pf)wei’, but to exercise over 
the entire coui’se of go\ernment an effective influence, 
and to bring in gradually all the reforms of Avhieh 
public desire, controlled as it AV.as by free discussion 
and the features of the times, might impress the neces- 
sity. The decree contained neither the dogma nor 
the language of the sovenngnty of the peoide ; it Avas 
the intervention of the country in its oAvn government, 
tempered by patriotic and loyal sincerity, equally 
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divested of tiinid precautions and arrogant pretences ; 
and the report addressed to the Queen Regent, Avliich 
preceded the statute, was a serious and g^eful, though 
a somewhat prolix, exposition of the essential conditions 
of the representative system, such as they appear in 
the present age to soundly thinking minds, according 
to the arguments of spience and the experience of 
policy. 

At the moment of its puldication this act Avas re- 
ceived in Spain Avitli general ai)prohation. The con- 
stitutional royalists Avere really gratified. Their satis- 
faction, and the general accordance of tlie public, 
imj)osed silence, and even the appearance of content, 
on the more ardent liberals. The journals, numerous, 
and free in their opinions, Averc almost unanimous in 
eulogium. M. Martinez de la Rosa enjoyed at that 
crisis, both as a politician and an author, one of those 
pure and personal gratifications AAdiich replace the 
anxieties and fatigues of a ditficult labour by the 
conviction of a great Avork accomplished, and AA'orthy 
of durability. Rut constitutional labours in our days 
experience the lot Avhich, accoi'ding to Tacitus, attended 
the loves of the Romans, — their success is short and 
of evil augury. The Royal Statute of M. ^Martinez de 
la Rosa had a riA'al in Spain, AA'hich might keep si- 
lence for a time, but Avaited only the propitious mo- 
ment for declaring war. This Avas the constitution 
decreed at Cadiz in 1812 by the Cortes of the struggle 
for national indej)cndence, and restored at Madrid in 
1820 by the Cortes of the revolution, — a woi'k in- 
spired by ideas and passions essentially opposed to 
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those which had dictated the Royal Statute. The 
thorough reconstruction of the political edifice; the 
absolute sovUeignty of the people, — ^^vhich means of 
numbers; the unity of the representative assembly; 
universal suffrage ivithout conditions; the complete 
separation of the legislative and executive power; the 
interdiction to the members <jf the sitting Cortes of 
being excluded from the Cortes immediately following : 
— all these radical and revolutionary theories wex*e 
proclaimed and drawn u[> as laws in the constitution 
of 1812, with more vigour than they had been in 
France, in 1791, by the Xational Convention itself. 
It was the Republic, “ one and indivisible,” reducing 
the old I'oyalty under its yoke, and taking it into its 
service. And to sustain this cause it had a party al- 
ready formed, ripe for contest, and accustomed to rule ; 
leaders known to the country, who in evil days had 
defended its independence and vindicated its rights; 
full of false ideas luid noble sentiments, bad jiublicists, 
sincere patriots, and self-sufficient authors. The royal 
statute shocked their political convictions and wounded 
their personal vanity. Far from satisfying, M. Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa by his edict had irritated and rallied 
them against him. Thenceforward he found himself 

* -I • . 

placed between the Carlists and the revolutionists: 
he had to sustain two civil wars, — one in full effer- 
vescence, the other ready to explode. 

External affairs and the success attending them 
about this period somewhat distracted internal dis- 
order. Although driven from Lisbon as from Ojiorto, 
Don Miguel still maintained in Portugal an obstinate 
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struggle against his niece Donna Maria. He had 
near his person the infant Don Carlos, who from the 
Portuguese frontier corresponded withPhis partisans 
in Spain, and fomented their insurrections and their 
hopes. M. Martinez de la ^^osa resolved to put an 
end to this anarchical hostility between the two king- 
doms. He concerted with Don Pedro, still Regent 
for his daughter, and on the 16th of April 1834, at 
the very time when the Royal Statute was promul- 
gated in Madrid, a S].)anish army, under the command 
of General Rodil, entered Portugal to diTve out Don 
Carlos and Don JMiguel. The Spanish minister in 
London, the Count of Florida- Blanca, received at the 
same time with the envoy of Portugal, M. Moraez 
Sarmento, instructions to demand from the English 
government their co-operation in attaining this object. 
Both designs met with equal and prompt success. 
General Rodil advanced rapidly into Portugal, driving 
before him and dispersing the troops of Don Miguel, 
and on the 13th of April a treaty, to which the signa- 
tures alone were wanting, was conclude(i*at London 
between England^ Spain, and Portugal, stipulating 
that the two Queens should unite their forces to expel 
both the Infants from the Peninsula, and that England 
would send ships of war to the coasts of Portugal 
to second them in their enterprise. 

At this point of the negotiation M. de Talleyrand, — 
informed, as certain evidences say, by the Count of 
Florida-Blanca, and, according to others, by Lord 
Palmerston himself, who, it was said, proposed to him 
the accession of France to the treaty already arranged 
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between the three powers, — ^fonvarded an account to 
his ciibinet of what was passing, and demanded instruc- 
tions. It was not Anthout some surprise that we 
received this tardy communication, and Admiml do 
Kigny, our minister ^f Foreign Affairs after tlie 
retirement of the Duke de liroglie, hastened to impart 
it to M. de Rayneval at J^ladrid, saying to him : 
“ They intended at first ti) leave us sim})ly the faculty 
of acceding to this treaty by a separate act. M. de 
Talleyrand hiding represented that Ave could not 
accept such a seetmdary attitude, it is noAv projKAsed 
to us to take a more direct part in appearance, by 
means of stipulations inserted in the body of the 
treaty, which Avould imply in substance that in con- 
sideration of our close union A\'ith England Ave had 
been inAnted to join tliis alliance, that Ave had con- 
sented, and that if it took place aa'c should co-operate 
for the expulsion of the tAvo pretenders, according to 
mutual agreement. You see that in reality the second 
project differs little from the first, and bears almost 
equally on* the objection raised by our ambassador, 
since it represents us as merely interj)osing in 
the arrangement in question under the aus|)ices of 
England. I have Avritten to M. de Talleyrand in- 
structing h im to propose a counter-project, accoz’ding 
to which the contracting paiTies Avould be placed in a 
less unequal position. In case this measure should 
not be adopted, the council Avould then deliberate on 
the course to be taken. I have no occasion to tell 
you. Count, that in demanding this modification Ave 
are moved by no vain susceptibility, but we bow to 
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questions of general interest In tlie actual 

situation of Spain, we believe that everything which 
might tend to represent that country as not acting in 
the most perfect accord wth France, would teem with 

dangers for the Queen’s government The 

partisans of Don Carlos, if they saw France co-operate 
Avith less readiness than England, or remain entirely 
unconnected Avith an act directed against them, would 
not fail to assume that we ^vithdraw our support 
from the Queen Regent, or that we desire at least to 

remain neuter If then we regret that another 

direction has not been given to the London negotia- 
tion, it is, above all, in a friendly spirit towards Spain. 
We arc the more compelled to feel surprise that a 
Spanish diplomatist, who might be supposed to be 
well acquainted with the disposition of his govern- 
ment, should lend himself to an arrangement as little 
confonnable to tiie true interests of his country as to 
the ties that unite her to France; and oflr astonish- 
ment redoubles when we refer to the note by which, 
on the 27th of January last, M. Martinez de la Rosa 
demanded our co-operation to drive Don Carlos from 
Portugal, — a note which Count Florida-Blanca must 
of necessity be acquainted with.” 

The apology, somewhat embaAssed, of the Spa- 
nish goveniment, was speedily offered. “ I have 
hastened to see M. Martinez de la Rosa,” replied M. 
de Rayneval to Admiral de Rigny, on the 2nd of May. 
“ He was little prepared to expect such a prompt de- 
nouement of the negotiation carried on by M. de 
Florida-Blanca. He has confirmed to me what you 
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assumed, that that minister has exceeded his instruc- 
tions, or, to speak more correctly, that he has acted 
Avithout instructions, and even Avithout poAvers. He 
Avas sui^prised himself^ at the unexpected 'facility of 
the British cabinet ; it A\'as, as Ave may express it, for 
the acquittal of his conscience that he addressed to 
it the note, the translation of Avhich Avas appended to 
your despatches.* It appears to me certain that it 
was not as a deliberate proposal, still less as the re- 
sult of instructions from his goAX'rnment, that he has 
adopted, as regards France, the stej) Anth which you 
reproach him. lie has obeyed, Avithout reflection, the 
impulse which the Portuguese eiiA'oy, or pci’haps even 
the English cabinet, has imparted to liim. Your 
Excellency cannot l)e ignorant of Avhat I have seA’cral 
times suggested to you, — the little anxiety of England 
to admit us into any transactions I'clative to Portugal. 
But if M. de Florida-Blanca did not at first feel the 
full A'alue ft" our participation in the conventiou of 
the 22nd of Apinl, it A\'as not so Avith M. Martinez de 
la liosa. At once he recognized this as the most im- 
portant point for Spain, and tliat Avithout it the treaty 
would be an act of inferior value.” 

At London also, Avhen the French cabinet, Avhile 
expressing its surfJHse at the silence maintained as to 
this negotiation, rejected the secondary position pro- 
posed in the treaty, the necessity of a change of atti- 
tude wa.s speedily felt. The counter-project presented 
by M. de Talleyrand Avas accepted, in spite of the 

* That is to saj, the Count Florida-Blanca. 

* That note was dated the 10th of April 1834. 
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dissatisfaction warmly expressed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and, on the 24th of April, Admiral de Rigny 
was enabled to write thus to M. de Rayneval : — “ The 
treaty I named to you in my despatch of the 18 th 
, was signed yesterday, and M. de Talleyrand forwards 
to you dii’ectly a copy. You will see that justice has 
been done to our objections against the completion of 
the arrangement at first submitted to us.” 

Some have traced in this proceeding of the English 
cabinet a proof of the ill-feeling, and indeed, it has 
been often said, of the hatred of Lord Palmerston 
towards France. I believe thig to be a mistake. 
Lord' Palmerston has neither hatred nor lU-will 
towards France. He is an Englishman who serves 
England, and his sentiments vary with his conduct, 
according to what, in his eyes, the interest of his 
country requires. It may be said, and I incline to 
think, that he gives himself up too exclusively to 
this patriotic egotism, and that, in his ^eal for the 
success and political honour of England, he estimates 
too slightly the moral sentiments and necessities of 
natural justice which modern civilization has deve- 
loped in men’s minds on the subject of international 
relations. Patriotic egotism is legitimate, pro\dded 
it does not too much resemble the rude indifference 
of the barbarous ages. But to this disposition Lord 
Palmerston adds another, Avliich in the exercise of 
affairs embraces serious inconveniences. The special 
question of the moment with which he is occupied 
engages him to this extreme point, that it sets aside 
every other consideration and idea. Although of a 
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singularly active spirit, fertile, sagacious, and vigorous, 
he has not that pennanent grandeur of imagination 
and thought Avhich never loses sight of things in 
their entire scope, and wliich assigns to every interest 
and to eveiy separate affair the exact place and 
degree of importance which ])clongs to it in the 
general system of the interests and affairs of the 
countiy. He incessantly forgets the extended policy 
in which he is engaged, and Avhich, in his mind, 
becomes concentrated in each distinct question as it 
successively presents itself, and is traated by him 
ndth energetic ability, bxit without foresight. To 
preserve ,a good understanding with France was, in* 
1834, the sincere object of the cabinet to which he 
belonged, as it was also his own wish; but when 
the active co-oj^eration of the two powers was de- 
manded in the Peninsula, Lord Palmerston thought 
only of maintaining the exclusive preponderance of 
England in t^ortugal, as if the affairs of that kingdom 
were not then closely linked to those of S[jain ; and 
of combating in Spain the influence of France, as if 
Louis XIV. and the family compact were still in 
existence. Hence arose his silence at the commence- 
ment of the negotiation, his eagerness to prepare the 
treaty without our concuiTence, and his discontent 
when it became necessary to place us in our proper 
position. Without the influence of his colleagues, 
and particularly of Lord Grey, more careful than he 
was of the general' policy of England, that position 
would have been more obstinately contested. 

No sooner was the treaty of the quadruple alliance 
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concluded than it became effective. In Europe, the 
consequences surpassed the actual importance. It was 
generally received as a brilliant union of two great 
constitutional kingdoms in reply and as a .counter- 
poise to the combination of the absolute monarchies. 
Neither the French nor thd English cabinet intended 
to give it this bearing, but willingly accepted the 
interpretation. In Portugal, the treaty decided the 
defeat and retirement of the two pretenders. It 
reached Lisbon on tlie 5th of May, and, by the 26th, 
Lon Miguel, beaten, pursued, and surrounded by the 
Spanish army and that of Don Pedro, capitulated at 
Evora,' engaging, for a pension of 375,000 francs, never 
again to enter Poi’tugal, and embarked for Italy. 
The Infant Don Carlos was comjdetely forgotten in 
this capitulation; but the secretary. to the English 
legation, Mr. Grant, more moved by the distx’ess of 
that prince than was his royal ally, represeiTted to the 
generals of Don Pedro the indignity of such an over- 
sight, and on the same day signed ■with them certain 
articles in ■vii’tue of which the Infant, ■without con- 
dition or cngagenfbnt oix his jxart, was conducted in 
safety to the neighbouring small port of Aldea-Gal- 
higa, and from thence immediately embarked for 
England. 

On the first rumour of this part of the arrangement, 
M. Martinez de la Rosa evinced the most Jively un- 
easiness. “ He is extremely dissatisfied,” wrote M. 
de Rayxjeval to Admiral do Rigny, “that in regu- 
lating the departure and embai’kation of Don Carlos, 
it has not been imposed on liim as a condition to con- 
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tract an engagement similar to that required from 
Don Miguel. On the eve preceding the day when 
ho received intelligence of the approaching de^mrture 
of Don Carlos, in a conference which Mr. VUliers and 
I held with him, he expressed his desire that the Infant 
should not be permitted 'to quit Portugal until the 
powers who had signed the treaty of London agreed 
as to the place of his future residence.” And on the 
same day when M. dc Rayneval penned this despatch, 
M. Martinez de la Rosa addressed a long note to him 
and to the English minister, in which, after laying 
open all the causes of his anxiety, he formally demanded 
“that Don Carlos should be called on for specific 
guarantees similar to those exacted from the Infant 
Don Miguel; that he should not be left at liberty 
to fix the placQ of his residence, as he might, for 
instance, make choice of some one of those states 
which had not yet recognized the legitimate Queen of 
Spain. Finally, that the contracting powers to the 
treaty of London should declare it available and still 
subsisting, although the immediate object had been 
attained, so that it might not beconfe vain and illusory 
if one of the two princes, or both combined, were 
again to disturb the tranquillity of these kingdoms.” 
“ M. Martinez de la Rosa, who di’eads extremely,” 
wrote M. de Rajmcval, “ not that the departure of 
Don Carlos without guarantees for Spain can menace 
this country with real dangers, but that the result may 
cause the ministry to be taxed with improvidgnee and 
incapacity, desires most ardently that some means 
may be found of repariiig the omission of which he 
complains.” 
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The anxieties of M. Martinez de la Rosa were less 
personal and more soundly based than M. de Rayneval 
believed. Within fifteen days after his disembarkation 
in England", Don Carlos departed again, crossed the 
Channel, arrived on the 4th of July at Paris, on the 
6th at Bordeaux, on the 8th at Bayonne ; and on the 
10th he was beyond the Pyrenees, at Elisondo, at the 
head, or, to speak more correctly, in the midst of an 
insurrection raised in his name. 

Loud were the outcries against the inability or 
negligence of the police. It was said, to aggravate their 
fault, that Don Carlos had passed several days in Paris 
in one of the most frequented streets, and that lie had 
made visits in an open carriage. The Prefect of Police, 
M. Gisquet, formally denied this assertion: “Don 
Carlos,” he said, “ only rested twenty-%ur hours in 
Paris ; while there he shut himself up in his lodgings, 
and did not, as I believe, make knoAvn his presence to 
more than two of his devoted partisans.”^ Pthers, 
to account for the success of the Infant, have attached 
much value to the secret aid afforded to him, in the 
name of legitimacy, by the powers who had not yet 
recognized Queen Isabella, — a real aid, for we were 
compelled, shortly after the arrival of the Infant in 
Navarre, to mthdraw the exequatur from the Prussian 
consul at Bayonne, who acted as intermediaiy in the 
correspondence of the insurgents; and the Duke de 
Frias, at that time ambassador from Spain in Paris, 
speaking with me one day of the pecuniary succours 


* Memoirs of M. Gisquet, vol. i. pp. 511, 515. 
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furnished to Don Carlos by the Northern courts, 
assured me that he had himself intercepted a sum' of 
1 2 5, ©00 francs forwarded with that obj ect. But neither 
the connivance of remote cabinets, ahvays cold and 
parsimonious even in their favours, nor the insuf- 
ficiency, faulty or inevitable, of the police, detennined 
this first success of Don Carlos, or encouraged the 
boldness of a prince, otherwise timid and ordinary, to 
encounter such perils. He had in Spain and in Eurojic 
an actual political party, men convinced that the 
right was his, and for this sole retison ardent in his 
cause. It show's an incorrect knowledge of human 
nature to seek in incidents purely material the ex- 
planation of such enterprises and the obstinate per- 
severance attending them: we must look' for higher 
causes, — faitit, sound or erroneous, in a moral principle, 
and the passion for heroic adventures ; the desire of 
re-establishing right, and also that of animating life 
by nob^e and stirring emotions. Here are the moving 
springs which urge men to risk and sacrifice every- 
thing, even the peace of their countiy ; and civil war, 
Avhich has proved so often the scourge of nations, is, 
in this sense at least, not their dishonour. 

By a fatal coincidence, at the moment when the 
unexpected presence of Don Carlos in the Basque pro- 
vinces redoubled the energy of the insurgents in that 
quarter, and revived throughout Spain the hopes of 
his partisans, the Cortes were on the point of assem- 
bling at Madrid, bringing back upon the scene nearly 
all the survivors of the Cortes of 1812 and 1820, 
with their theories, passions, and the ever-cherished 
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remembrance of theip work, — of that radical consti- 
tution, the place of which was now occupied by the 
Koyal Statute. And that nothing might be wan^g 
to the conflagration, eight days before the meeting of 
the Cortds, the cholera broke out at Madrid with ex- 
cessive violence, and excited those terrors and popular 
disorders of which political factions are so prompt and 
skilful in availing themselves. “I have sad events 
to announce to you,” M. de Rayneval wrote to Ad- 
miral de Rigny on the 1.8th and 20th of July ; “ the 
uneasiness occasioned by the symptoms of the epidemic 
which had been observed in Madrid began to calm 
down, and all was prejiared for the return of the 
Queen, when, suddenly, on the moraing of the 16th, 
the cholera manifested itself throughout the entire 
city with unaccountable virulence. In aiew hours it 
seized nearly three hundred victims. In the evening, 
a commencement of disorder became visible; those 
same reports of poisoning the fountains, which in all 
places have been eagerly received by the people, were 
circulated with surprising activity, and propagated 
more by malevolence than credulity. The priests, 
and especially the Jesuits, have been denounced as 
the authors of this imaginary crime. Yesterday 
morning, several monks were killed in the streets. 
At length the populace, excited by plotters, and ac- 
companied, as is confidently asserted, by many m*em- 
bers of the town, guard, moved against the convent of 
the Jesuits, and of those of St. Thomas, and of the 
Fathers of Mercy. It seems that, at the first, resist- 
ance was offered, and that some shots were fired from 
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tilie \iindows on the assailants, who having forced the 
gates, Md violent hands upon? all who were not able 
to eicape. The exact number of those who perished 
is not known, — some speak of ten or twelve, others 
of thirty or forty. The two other convents having 
been evacuated in time by the monks, no lives were 
lost there, but the buildings were. forced and com- 
pletely pillaged If this essay which the 

agitators have just made of their strength remains 
unpunished, the whole moral force of the government 
is destroyed from this moment, and it is not possible 
to see wliat rampart can be opposed to the revolu- 
tionaiy inundation which threatens it. . The day 
of the 17th has clearly demonstrated that a disorgan- 
ising party is fonned in secret, and that it is much 
stronger tlian the cabinet, and M. Martinez de la 
Rosa in particular, had supposed. This movement, 
so sudden and violent, and the atrocities by which it 
has been accompanied, have deeply affected the First 
Minister. He has seen in a moment the destruction 
of his dearest hope, — ^that of arriving at a change of 
political order in Spain, without sullying the period 
during which he has plaj'ed the leading part, with 
crimes or excesses. In unison with this sentiment, 
he experiences the fear that until now he has avad^ 
nothing, in not being able to restrain the extreme 
party.” 

In this melancholy state of pubjic affairs and of 
his own mind, M.. Martinez de la Rosa, nevertheless, 
was not found wanting either to his country or to 
himself. Since the month of June, he had gratified 
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a general desire, and strengthened his cabinet by 
calling the Count of Toreno to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. Two days after the disturbances which Tmd 
stained Madrid with blood, he dismissed -the various 
civil and military authorities who had shown them- 
selves weak against the revolt. A royal decree inter- 
dicted under severe penalties every description of 
secret plot or seditious manifestation. “ It remains 
to be proved,” wrote M. de Rayneval, “ whether all 
this will not confine itself, as too often happens here, 
to mere words, and whether the government ■will be 
strong enough to execute what it proposes.” M. Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa had, moreover, a pressing and deli- 
cate question to resolve. The Cortes were convoked 
for the 24th of July. Should he, on account of the 
cholera, which still continued* to rage with violence, 
adjourn their opening, or if not, should the Queen- 
Regent return from Aranjuez, to impart, by her pre- 
'sence, that solemnity to the ceremony which the public 
looked for? Queen Christina and her Ministry, on these 
points, adopted the most courageous and worthiest 
course. The Cortes were not adjourned, and on the 
24th of July, 1834, the Regent, seated on the left of 
the empty throne of the young Queen her daughter, 
inaugurated with a speech of remarkable dignity and 
frankness the dawn of the constitutional system in 
the Spanish monarchy. 

On the. eve of the same day, the attack of tfie 
constitution of 1812 against the Royal Statute of 1834 
commenced. A plot was discovered, the object of 

which was to re-establiBh that constitution in the 

# • 
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midst of the royal session, and before any one, either 
Queen or nation, had taken oath to the Statute. The 
chief conspirators were arrested, and the cabinet had 
the mortification of finding amongst them one of the 
most heroic decoders of Spain, General Palafox, who 
a few days before had been created by the Queen- 
Kegent, Duke of Saragossa, in cesmmemoration of the 
glorious defence of that city ; — a sad 8}Tnptom of the 
disease of minds, and a deplorable prognostic of the 
struggle about to commence. Men whom Spain 
honoured, and on just grounds, for they were of those 
who had saved and wished to see her free, declared 
war upon the rising constitutional monarchy; and 
against other men, also sincere patriots and their 
former friends, because they refused to adopt political 
theories which tend to ‘produce revolutions, but never 
establish liberty. 

The entire session of the Cortc^s in the chamber of 
the Procuradores '(Deputies) was taken up with the* 
development of this war ; and it burst forth especially 
on three questions: the address of the chamber in 
reply to the speech from the throne ; a petition, which 
demanded a declaration of rights, a confused mixture 
of absolute maxims and promises in favour of the 
various public liberties which the Eoyal Statute had 
not regulated ; and the details of finance, above all 
those of the different loans contracted in the name of 
Spain from 1814 to 1830. The same feature pre- 
vailed in all these debates. It was ever the revo- 
lutionary government of Spain, from 1810 to 1814, 
and from 1820 to 1823, disputing empire with the 
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constitutional system which, in accordance with the 
ancient I’oyalty, the moderate politicians endeavoured 
to establish. Neither sincerity, nor talent, nor 
courage were wanting on either side. I do not 
hesitate to think and declare that infenlightenment, 
in the true spirit of policy and in intelligence, £||S well 
as in respect for the great moral laws which finally 
decide the fate of institutions and nations, the 
defenders of the Eoyal Statute had greatly the advan- 
tage over their adversaries; but they were engaged 
with liberal prejudices and popular passions, and 
their worthy leader, M. Martinez de la Rosa, had 
neither the practical tact and promptitude of reso- 
lution and action, nor the skilful management ^of men, 
which in all times, and particularly in stormy days, 
form the indispensable conditions of success in govern- 
ment. He sustained the debates with eloquence, he 
yielded concessions, he resigned himself to checks; 
but whether through his o^vn fault, or the fatidity of 
his position, the violence of the attack exceeded the 
power of resistance ; and in this parliamentary struggle, 
where reason and power were on his side, the cabinet 
rapidly exhausted, instead of strengthening itself. 
It bowed at the same time under the pressure of 
civil war, becoming more obstinate from day to day. 
In vain the Cort<5s ardently denounced the Carlists ; 
in vain the Cabinet despatched against Don Carlos in 
the Basque Provinces the conqueror of Don Miguel 
in Portugal, — General Rodil, witl^ his army. The 
insurrection had found in ZumalacaiTeguy one of those 
improvised leaders, who at ortce display the qualities 
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of a great soldier, a partisan, and a popular hero^ 
After some successes at the outset, Rodil and his 
lientenants met "vvith nothing Jbut repeated defeats. 
The Cabinet recalled him, and gave the command of 
the Queen’s tiltops to Mina, flattering itself ^at the 
renown and skill of the veteran chief would triumph 
over his younger rival; but Mina, though always 
ardent and in favour with the enthusiastic party, was 
worn out and ill ; some well-directed strokes, which 
marked his arri\’al, produced no decisive result, and 
the passions as well as the habits of the two opposing 
commanders rendered the war cruel even to ferocity. 
Mina threatened capital punishment to all who 
should J3e found on the high-road without sufficient 
reason, between the setting and the rising of the sun. 
Zumalacarreguy added to the order of the day issued 
to his troops, victory or death. On both sides no 
quarter was given on the field of battle, and when the 
fighting ended, prisoners were shot ■without mercy. 
Bands, at first suppressed, re-appeared in Arragon 
and Catalonia; others threatened to organise them- 
selves in the provinces of the centre, the west, and the 
south. The more the acts and exhibitions of war 
became odious, the more its end appeared uncertain 
and perhaps impossible. 

Then commenced with this people, so proud and 
independent, a strange phenomenon : on afl sides they 
began to talk of the necessity of foreign interference. 
Not only in the grOvinces desolated by the war, but 
in Madrid ; not only amongst the politicians, but with 
the soldiers ; in the Cortes, in the Council of Regency, 
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in the bosom the cabinet, it was declared that 
foreign intervention alone could put an end to this 
struggle. Deputies arrived from Biscay and from 
Navarre, to declare to the government that such was 
their advice and desire. The moderite members of 
the CJort4s waited upon M. Martinez de la Rosa to ex- 
press the same conviction. General Llassder, now 
Minister of War, held similar language to M. de Ray- 
neval. General Cordova, returning from the army, 
explained himself in the same sense. The Marquis de 
las Amarillas said frankly in the Council of Regency : 
“ The forces at the disposal of government for the 
reduction of the insurgent provinces are insufficient. 
There are only three methods of obtaining this result ; 
the first is a convention with these provinces — a means 
indicated at a period already remote by the Council 
of Regency, and which to-day presents many difficul- 
ties and few chances of success ; the second, the media- 
tion of the French government, which, with this object, 
should receive full powers from the Spanish authorities, 
and would become guarantee for the stipulations agreed 
upon ; the third, the armed intervention of France,” 
Before the question thus laid down, the Count of To- 
reno- maintained an attitude of reserve, for the moment 
more opposed than favourable to intervention. M. 
Martinez de la Rosa loudly rejected the idea. “ Even 
though aU Spain should call for French interference,” 
he had said, at the time of signing the treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance, “ there was at least one Spaniard 
who would oppose it, and that Spaniard was himself.” 
Without holding, at the close of the year 1834, a Ian- 
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goage so absolute, he persisted in his opposition againat 
all appeal to foreign arms to settle the quarrels of the 
Spaniards amongst themselves. Two small printed 
circulars, which announced the entry of a French army 
into Spain, had been hawked about the streets of 
Madrid, authorised, it*was said, by the police them- 
selves. M. Martinez de la Rosa formally interdicted 
to the blind menf the professional public criers of the 
capital, any distribution of printed or written bills not 
sanctioned by the approbation of the censorship. It 
was "the First Minister, standing almost alone, who 
maintained the dignity of the country against public 
disquietude and impatience. 

When transmitting this intelligence to us, M. de 
Rayneval added His own idea, and shoAved that he also 
felt convinced that the armed intervention of France 
alone could stifle the civil war in Spain, and rescue the 
throne of Queen Isabella from the dangers with which 
it was menaced. 

We were equally grieved and surprised at the state 
of events beyond the Pyrenees. Not that we enter- 
friined the slightest doubt of our right to judge freely 
of them, and to act only in accordance with the in- 
terests of France. I have already said with what 
care, immediately after the accession of Queen Isabella, 
the Duke de Broglie had explained and established 
our notion on this point. We had neglected nothing 
since then to maintain the liberty of our resolutions, 
and to impress them thoroughly upon the Spanish 
government. 

On learning the arrival of Don Carlos in the 
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Basque Provinces, Admiral de Rigny wrote as follows 
to M. de Rayneval : “ You cannot be too careful, not 
only in declining any request that may be proposed 
to you for effectual intervention, but also in pre- 
venting, if possible, the occurrence of such an idea 
to the Spanish ministry; and if it should decide on 
asking that description of aid from us, you must sedu- 
lously avoid any ground for anticipating our decision. 

The revolt of three or four small provinces, 

which collectively do not exceed in population and 
extent one of our ordinary departments, and in which 
the towns have remained faithful to the government, 
seems to me utterly insufficient to justify an appeal 
to foreign force. La Vendee, on several repetitions, 
has presented very different obstacles to a govern- 
ment surrounded by external enemies. We have 
triumphed over them nevertheless, still less by force 
than by the action of time, by the lassitude of the 
people themselves, and by substituting a mixture of 
prudence to the measures of terror which had been 
employed in the first instance. Nay, it was also said 
that it would be found impossible to subdue bj 
regular means an insurrection which lasted not a few 
months, but several years. The event has proved 
the contrary. It is in this sense that you must 
express yourself, should j^u have reason to believe 
that our interference is likely to be called for.” * 

While bolding this language, we were warmly dis- 
posed to hasten to the aid of the Spanish government, 

' Despatches of the 16th and 22nd of July, and of the 12th of 
December, 1834. 
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and to give it moral strength, as the indirect means 
which ii required to be enabled to avail itself 
effectually of its own resources. M. Martinez de la 
BoSa had expressed a desire that, by an official act, 
the contracting powers to the treaty of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance should declare it applicable to the new 
circumstances in which the return of Don Carlos had 
placed Spain. We hastened to satisfy this wish, and 
on the 18th of August, 1834, additional articles were 
signed in London, to the tblloAving effect: 1. His Ma- 
jesty the King of the French pledges himself to adopt 
in that portion of his States which borders on Spain the 
measures best calculated to prevent the despatch of any 
kind of succour, whether in men, arms, or ammunition, 
from the French territory to the Spanish insurgents. 
2. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland engages to supply to Her 
Catholic Majesty all the succour in arms and 
ammunition that Her Catholic Majesty may require, 
and in addition, to assist her with naval forces should 
such become necessary.” In fact, we redoubled our 
jngilance on the frontier of the Pyrenees, to prevent 
the Carlist insurrection from receiving any aid in 
France. We reinforced the service of the customs, 
and established posts of circulating gendannerie. 
It was then that we withdrew the exequatur from 
the Prussian Consul, through whom the corres- 
pondence of the insurgents had passed^ and on 
the 22nd of July, 1834, Admiral de Rigny wrote 
thus to M. de Rayneval ; — “It mightf possibly suit 
the Spanish government to take into its pay some 
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portion of the foreign legion we have at present in 
Africa. Should it be so, we might perhaps iiimish 
four or five thousand armed men, to be disembarked 
at Carthagena.” We offered and rendered to the 
Spanish monarchy all the good offices it could expect 
from sincere allies, who only rejected the perspective 
of having to answer for its destinies by placing their 
forces at its unrestrained disposal. • 

But Spain and the Spanish government were in 
prey to other dangers than those of the civil war in 
the Basque Provinces. At one time, by taking ad- 
vantage of those dangers and the anxious irritation 
they excited in the country, at another by their own 
direct and personal impulse, the radical party waged 
from day to day a more determined and foimidable 
war against the Ministiy and the Eoyal Statute. 
Within the Chambers, M. Martinez de la Rosa, and 
M. de Toreno, resisted ■with courage and ability 
sometimes effectual; — the Chamber of the Proeere^ 
(Nobles) supported them firmly; and in the Chamber 
of the Procuradores (Deputies) they alternately lost 
and regained a majority, always uncertain ; but 
externally, power was absolutely deficient in unity 
and means of action. The remains of the old local li- 
berties, and the inexperienced attempts of new liberties 
equally supplied causes of miarchy. Attacks against 
the moderate cabinet blazed forth on all sides ; now 
to demand the constitution of 1812, and now for 
the sole gratification of revolutionary passions. The 
spirit of revolt reached the army itself. On the 
18th of January, 1835, at Madrid, eight hundred 
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men of the 2nd regiment of the light infimtry of 
Arragon broke out, crying, “ Liberty for ever, down 
with the ministers ! ” The Captain-General of Old 
Castille, General Comterac, ran to call them to order, 
and fell under several musket shots. They seized 
the Post Office, defended themselves there against the 
loyal troops, and escaped with no other punishment 
than that of joining, in the Basque Provinces, the 
army fighting against the Carbsts. In February, 
March, and April, at Malaga, Saragossa, and in Murcia ; 
in one place against an order of discipline issued by 
the Minister of War; in another against an inter- 
diction of the Archbishop, who was unwilling that the 
choristers of the cathedral should sing patriotic airs 
in the theatre, violent popular seditions disturbed the 
public peace, ending always with the cry, “ Long live 
the constitution of 1812,” and in the massacre of 
several monks. The mutual barbarities of the civil 
war* in the Basque Provinces had excited a vivid 
sentiment of reprobation in Europe. The English 
cabinet had despatched to Biscay a special commis- 
sioner, Lord Elliot, to endeavour to put a stop to 
them, and we had formally concurred in the object of 
his mission. A convention was, in consequence, 
concluded on the 28th of April 183.5, between General 
Valdez, who had succeeded Mina, and Zumala- 
carreguy, to this effect ; “ That the lives of prisoners 
should be respected, that they should be exchanged 
two or three times per month, and that no one should 
be put to death for his political opinions without 
being tried and condemned according to the existing 
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laws of Spain.” This act of strict justice and simple 
humanity excited in the Chamber of the Procuradores 
a violent storm. It was, they said, the fruit of 
foreign influence. Why had the ministers sanctioned 
any treaty with Zumalacarreguy, a leader of rebels? 
It was demanded, and the motion was adopted, that 
the treaty should be communicated to the Chambers, 
who would examine its motives; and on the 11th of 
May, at the conclusion of a sitting in which M. 
Martinez de la Rosa had courageously defended the 
treaty, a popular assembly intercepted his passage, 
and pursued liim to his residence wth insults, and 
the cry of “ Long live the Constitution ! ” 

So many contests and perils, and so much helpless- 
ness in the presence of two opposing enemies, ex- 
hausted the confidence and wearied the patience of 
M. Martinez de la Rosa himself. The Council of 
Regency combined with the Council of Ministers, and 
on the 17th of May, 1835, a resolution was there 
unanimously adopted; “ to demand the armed co- 
operation of the powers who had signed the treaty of 
the 22nd of April, 1834,” especially of France, the 
only one whose action in favour of Spain could be 
decisive.” 

Th# demand was not unlooked-for. M. de 
Rayneval had announced it to us, supported by all 
the arguments his own personal convictions could 
suggest; and before we received it, the Duke de 
Broglie, in a despatch of the 23rd of May 1835, had 
forewarned the King’s ambassador of our answer, by 
explaining to him the motives which opposed the 
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intervention. * Called upon for a positive resolution,' 
we had not only to debate the question ourselves, but 
to concert on the point with England ; for the treaty of 
the Quadruple Alliance, in the same article appealed to 
by Spain, expressly declared that, “ In case the co- 
operation of France should be judged necessary by 
the high contracting parties, to obtain completely the 
object of this treaty, His Majesty the King of the 
French engages to act in this respect as may be 
decided in common accord between him and his three 
august allies.” 

Thus explicitly laid down, the question Avas scrupu- 
lously debated, both in the assembled council and in 
our private interviews. M. Thiers explained with 
his characteristic eloquence, at once natural and iil- 
genious, the reasons which decided him in favour of 
intervention. I remarked to him, on one occasion, 
“ Your reasons are strong; I comprehend that either 
line of conduct might be adopted.” Subsequently, in 
one of the great debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
on this subject, M. Thiers asked me from the tribune 
if I permitted him to repeat these words? “Un- 
doubtedly,” I replied; and he then repeated them, 
r have nothing to add to-day to the explanation I 
then gave. “ I in no sense withdraw those Expres- 
sions,” I said; “the Chamber will readily under- 
stand that, dreading at that epoch, in the interior 
of the cabinet, a separation I’ never sought, and 
shall dways regret, I have never used in my private 
conversations or elsewhere, any language but such as 

‘ See Historie Documents) No. V. 
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seemed to me calculated to prevent it. I shall add that 
my opinion on this question has not been from the 
first day complete and absolute, like that of others ; 
it has formed and strengthened itself progressively 
and in presence of passing events. But the honour- 
able member, M. Thiers, knows, as well as any one, or 
as I do myself, that whenever it has become necessary 
to adopt a resolution, to pronounce either for or 
against intervention, I have declared against it. 
This is the only fact that I desire to establish at 
this moment.” 

It is agreeable to me to recall this to-day. The 
leading argument set forward in 1835 and 1836, by 
the partisans of intervention was, that %vithout that 
aid the crown of Queen Isabella, and of the con- 
stitutional system in Spain would be lost. Twenty- 
five years have since rolled on, twenty-five years of 
severe trials for Spain; no intervention has taken 
place, and Spain has not required it ; she has saved 
herself. A great security for her future, as well as 
a subject for legitimate pride. Amongst her friends, 
these who hoped the most from her are not those 
who knew her the least. 

From the first day, King Louis-Philippe was, in 
his Council, one of the most decided against inter- 
vention ; and to speak the truth, it was his solicitude 
for France, rather than his hopes for Spain, by which 
he was influenced. “ Let us assist the Spaniards 
externally,” he smd to me ; “ but let us not embark 
in their vessel. If we ever do so, we must take the 
helm, and God knows what will then happen to us ! 
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Napoleon failed to conquer Spain, and Louis XVIII. 
to win the people back from their disorders. I know 
them; they are not to be subdued or governed by 
foreigners, ^hey call for us to-day; we shall scarcely 
arrive amongst them when they will abhor and im- 
pede us by every means in their power. Do you 
remember Rajmeval’s despatch, in which, wliile 
preaching inters^ention to us, he pointed out the in- 
evitable accompaniments. It would be necessary, he 
said, that the French army, to consolidate its work, 
should occupy for more or less time the countiy it had 
pacified, without Avhicli the flame would indubitably 
burst forth anew.* And have you not told me that the 
Duke de Frias infonned you himself, within the last 
few days, that the intervention of France in Spain 
would avail nothing, if not followed by an occupa- 
tion of four or five years at least? Trust me, my 
dear minister, let us not employ our army in this 
interminable work, or open this gulf for our finances; 
let us not set this cannon-ball on foot in Europe. If 
the Spaniards are to be saved, it must be their own 
work; they alone can do it. If we encumber our. 
selves Avith the burden, they will place it exclusively 
on our shoulders, and then render it impossible to be 
borne.” 

The reply of the English cabinet to the Spanish 
government furnished an additional argument to the 
opponents of intervention. I find the text in a 
despatch from M. de Rayneval of the 13th of June, 
1835 ; — “A courier arrived here from London yester- 

> Despatch of the 22nd of May, 1835. 
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day evening with despatches from the Spanish Le- 
gation. Their import is, that the English cabinet 
declines the request of co-operation made by the 
Queen’s government to her allies ; that it does not, 
however, oppose the assistance which France, in her 
own name, might wish to afford to Spain ; but that it 
has no desire to hold itself responsible in any manner 
for such a measure, which might compromise the 
general repose of Europe.” 

I do not believe that the last consideration was 
sincere, or the true reason for the reftisal of the 
English cabinet. If France and England had con- 
curred in supporting Queen Isabella with their armies 
against the insurgents, the Noi’them Powers would 
assuredly not have despatched theirs to the aid of 
Don Carlos. But be the motive what it might, the 
course adopted by England of leaving the weight of 
the responsibility of intervention exclusively on 
France, could not fail to influence our decision. The 
Duke de Broglie transmitted it to M. de Rayneval on 
the 8tli of June, adding to his official despatch a 
private letter in these terms : “ Our answer to the 
demand of Spain is precisely what I have announced 
to you. We have laid the question before the 
English government in the simplest terms, and in 
perfect good faith, and without making any effort to 
bias its determination. The refusal is positive. We 
have allowed time here for the expression of public 
opinion. Through a concurrence of particular cir- 
cumstances we are willing to excite rather than abate 
it : of this, the articles in the ‘ Jommal des D4bats,’ 

VOL. IV. i 
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bear testimony. ^ The entire press, with this excep- 
tion, declared openly against intervention, and on this 
occasion found itself the organ of the public in 
general. We finally sounded individual opinions in 
the Chambei's. There were not twenty members who 
wished to hear the measure spoken of. As soon then 
as the cabinet became decided imd unanimous (and 
this was not easily accomplished), any attempt of this 
nature without the concurrence of England, and in 
opposition to the feeling of the countr}', woidd have 
been a senseless enterf>rise, which the ascendency of 
opinion woidd soon have compelled us to abandon. 

“ You will feel no surprise that, in their official 
coimnunications, the cabinets of London and Paris 
have only considered intervention with regard to the 
jirogress of the Carlist rebellion, leaving entirely aside 
the eventual dangers which may result from revolu- 
tionary insurrections. AVe appreciate these dangers 
at their just value ; we are aware that the fears they 
inspire in the Spanish government are the true cause 
of the demand addressed to France and England, and 
that if it had only to deal with Don Carlos, it would 
endeavour to resist with the forces still at its disposal. 
But hoitever well grounded such apprehensions may 
be, we could not debate them as the basis of eventual 
interv’ention in documents which, according, to all 
appearance, will some day become known to the 
public. Constitutional governments, governments 
built on free discussiqp, could not, on any contin- 
gency, engage in an intervention, the sole or at least 

’ On the 29tli and 31st of May, and 4th and 7th of Juno, 1833. 
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the principal object of which would be to maintain 
one ministry in power in preference to another, and 
to set aside certain shades of opinion. It would be 
with great difficulty, the treaty of the 2nd of August, 
1834, in our hand, that we could justify an inter- 
vention between the Queen Regent and Don Carlos ; 

. but on no pretext whatever could we justify an inter- 
vention between ]\I. Martinez de la Rosa and M. Ai’- 
guollcs, or M. Galiano.” 

The Duke de Broglie was right in dealing with the 
cpiestion thus. Besides the civil war between the 
|)arty of (iuecn Isabella and that of the infant Don 
Carlos, there was an active struggle in progress be- 
tw(!(;n Martinez de la Rosa and M. Arguelles; 
between the Royal statute, and the constitution of 
1812; or, as we may say, in the very bosom of the 
adherents and ministry of Queen Isabella herself. 
We had the means of obtaining, and did obtain, a 
firmly established o[)inion of tlie ixditical merits of 
the ])arties who were, tlien struggling for power under 
the same sceptre. We recognized in the ideas and 
j)mctices of tlie radical sections, the deplorable empire 
of the revolutionary spirit, of its theories and passions ; 
we desired the succe.ss of the moderates, wtf ■wished 
to support them with our influence. While refusing 
the directrfind official intervention they called for, wo 
offered them all the indirect ser\'icc we could think 
of; the introduction into Sjiain of the foreign legion, 
permission to recruit a free corps in Fi’ance, Avith sup- 
plies of arms and ammunition. But neither did the 
treaty of the Quadruple Alliance command, nor the 
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principles of public European law and the interests of 
France permit us to go farther, or to jdace at the 
sernce of that particular party in Sjmin the soldiers 
and treasures of our country. After the refusal of 
intervention, the internal struggle of the Spimish 
ministry eventuated as it was easy to foresee. . M. 
Martinez de la Rosa fell, and for three months his 
colleague, de Toreno, his successor, endeavoured 
to govern still in the name of the moderate party ; 
but his concessions and attempts at resistance were 
equally vain; popular outbreaks, revolutionary tu- 
mults, massacres of monks, and insurrections to the 
cry of “ Long live the constitution of 1812,” redoubled 
in violence. M. de Toreno fell in his turn, and in 
the month of February 1830, when in France the 
cabinet f)f the 11th of October broke up, on the 
conversion of the funds, — in Spain, the radicals, then 
represented by il. Mendizabid and his friends, ob- 
tained possession f)f power. 

I comprehend the temptations of thejmlicy of fixed 
ideas and great enterprises, and the iin])asHioned en- 
joyment which genenjus spirits may feel in pursuing, 
at any cost, the success of a design mingled Avith 
doubt and evil, but lx>ld and perhaps promising for 
the future. It is sweet thus to surrender ourselves to 
our own idea, to strike the imagination o^ men, and 
to believe, that in violently changing the face of the 
world we are ministers of Providence. Rut this is 
not the policy of healthy governments, of free people, 
or of honest men. This latter has for its law, resiHJCt 
for rights, for all rights, the care of the regular 
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and permanent interests of nations, and some degree 
of scruple as well as of patience in the employment of 
means. When, after 1830, we were called to act in 
the affairs of Europe, we were not indifferent to the 
condition or -wishes of the European states. We 
knew that there were many wounds to heal, many 
lawful wants to* satisfy. We ourselves had in the 
question of European reforms our psirticular ambitions 
and sympathies; and many powei^ul reminiscences, 
many seductive appearances urged us to give them 
jday. Hut we could luit jdunge into tliese attempts 
without, having at first fbi* ally, and speedily for 
nuister, the spirit of revolution, — that poisoner of the 
fairest of human hopes. ]\Ioreo\ er, we felt convinced, 
that an a[)[)eal to foi'ce was not the eligible method 
t)f accomplishing the really .«alutary reforms and ad- 
vances which Europe sighed to obtain. It was our 
determination to exercise a ]>olicy entirely new in the 
relations of states, — the policy of rational minds and 
honest people. JMusters of great* and commanding 
genius have not been wanting to the world. They 
have displayed, in governing it, superior faculties, and 
have changed wth brilliancy the fonn and aspect of 
nations. *But in this undertaking there have been so 
many superficial and disproportionate conceptions, so 
many arbitniry combinations, so much ignorance of 
social facts and of their natuml laws, such a multipli- 
cation of egotistical and capricious desires, that just 
doubts have arisen, after these leaders have departed, 
on the definitive merit of what they have thought and 
done ; and then the question has been reasonably asked, 
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whether they served or led astnvy the nations wliose 
destinies they controlled. Charles V., llichelieii, and 
Peter the Great, have conquered ami deserved the ad- 
miration of history ; yet, nevertheless, when the great 
light of time and experience is brought to bear on them, 
the real ^■alue of their intetitions and deeds appeal's 
more and more doubtful, and is more disputed from 
day to day. How many olijections ancf reproaches are 
cast up to them in these times! How many errors, 
omissions, and fatal consequences do we not discover 
in their works I How much mischief mingled with the 
success which forms their gloi'y I We were sincerely 
anxious to avoid such a combination. We desired to 
infuse more discretion into our enterprises, to judge 
them ourselves Avith more severity, and to attem[)t 
nothing that would not bear a rigid scrutiny and a 
lengthened trial. I admit that in the estimation of 
spectators as Avell as of actors, this policy is less seduo 
tive than that of the ordinary .class of distinguished 
men; and that b5' interdicting improvident abstrac- 
tions and popular empiricisms, it aggravates for the 
moment the difficulties, already so formidable, attached 
to the goveniment of states. But to achieve in this 
world a certain and lasting good, Ave mustf take into 
the account, justice, liberty, and time. This, confi- 
(Jence, both internally and cxtenially, fomed the 
basis of our conduct. I see nothing to regret in it, 
even after our rcA crses. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISMEMBERMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT PARTY. 

MY SITUATION AND DISPOSITION AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE 

CABINET OF THE 11 Til OF OCTOBER, 1832. MY PARTICIPATION IN 

TiIJi DEBATES OF THE CHAMBERS FROM THE 22XD OF FEBRUARY TO 

THE GtH of SEPTEMBER, 1836. MY ELECTION TO THE FRENCH 

ACADEMY. Bf. DE TRACT, MY PREDECESSOR. MY INAUGURAL 

DISCOURSE. THE ACAlffe-MY OF SCTEN’CES AND BELLES-LETTRES OF 

STOCKHOLM, AND THE KING OF SWEDEN, CHARLES JOHN. DEATHS 

OF THE abb/: sieves and of 5f. CARNOT. DEATH OF M. AMPERE ,* HIS 

CHARACTER. DEATH OF M. ARM AND CARREL; HIS CHARACTER. 

ACQUISITION AND DESCRIPTION OF VAL-RICHErT THE ARCHBISHOP 

OF CANTERBURY, THOMAS A BUCKET, AT VAL-UICHER IN THE 12TH- 

CENTURY. SITUATION OF M. THIERS IN 1836. ATTEMPT TO 

ASSASSINATE kAg LOUIS-PHILIPPE BY ALIBAUD. AFFAIRS OF 

SPAIN ; M. MENDIZABAL, AND lIIS DISPOSITIONS TOWARDS FRANCE. 

THE ENGLISH CABINET PROPOSES INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. THE 

FRENCH CABINET REJECTS THE OVERTURE. DESPATCHES OF M. DE 

RAYNEVAL ON THIS SUIWECT. REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN SPAIN 

FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF 1812. BI. ISTURITZ SUCCEEDS M. BIEN- 

DIZABAL. GENER.VL QUESADA, GOVERNOR OF BI.VDRID ; IIIS ENERGY. 

MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOWARDS SPAIN. 

MISSION OF BI. DE BOIS-LE-COMTE TO MADRID. MILITARY INSUR- 
RECTION OF SAINT ILDEFONSO. COURAGE AND USELESS RESISTANCE 

OF QITEEM CHRISTINA. EFFECTS OF THIS INSURRECTION AT MADRID. 

GENERAL QUESADA IS BIASSACUED. PROCLAMATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF 1812 IN THE FRENCH CABINET ON 

THE QUESTION OF INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. KINO LOUIS-PHILIPPE 

AND M. THIERS. RETIKEJIENT OF THE CABINET OF THE 22nD OF 

FEBRUARY, 18J6. 

{From Fehniury 22;i(/, to September 6ihy 1836.) 

I HAVE been attached to power, j et I never escaped 
from it without a sentiment of satistactioii, and almost 

1 4 
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of joy; like a laboiious student who enters on his 
vacation, or a man who breathes freely when de- 
livering himself from a heuAy b>irthen. A profound 
melancholy seized me when, on tlie 22nd of February, 
1836, I again entered that small house no longer 
accompanied by her who had recently filled it with 
happiness ; but it was our own, replete with cherished 
I’emembrances, and I there recovered repose and 
liberty, — powerful charms after years of labour and 
combat. It is the pri\ ilege of the human heart to 
admit at the same moment tlie most oj)posing feelings, 
without regard to disagreement or inconsistency. 

I experienced anotlier satisfaction, more supei’ficial 
but not indiffeijent. The public applauded my friends 
and myself for having resigned office rather than 
submit to a check and an embarnj^sed position. 
The reduction of the funds was extremely unj)opular 
in Paris. It W'as the op{)Osition and the third ]>arty 
who had carried the motion in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Behind the de]>ates, an intrigue was suspected. 
The appearances of intrigue follow i*a^)idly in the 
wake of success, even wdxen success has not been 
thereby decided, and it is dangerous to rise by a 
defeat in which you have participated. General 
tokens of esteem and sympathy attended us in our 
retirement. I remained at home on the Thursday 
evenings. The English ambassadress. Lady Grenville^ 
and her niece the. Duchess of Sutherland, found it 
difficult, on one occasion, to penetrate into the small 
sahxm where my mother received visitors with a 
simple and earnest gravity, which inspired interest 
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while commanding respect. Even those amongst our 
friends who regretted our determination, admitted the 
good effect of it for ourselves. From as far off as St. 
Petersburg, M. de Barante wrote to me : “ 1 hesitate 
to affirm that this step was not necessarj', but I grieve 
for the result. Serious, steady, and consistent men, of 
great talent and exalted fivme, are to be regretted at 
all times, and^t docs not appear to me that we have 
reached the jjoint of losing them without damage 
or danger. The danger you diminish by a con- 
duct 1 foresaw; you render possible the ministry 
which -succeeds you, and you do not leave it the 
temptation of departing from your policy, although 
exj) 08 ed by its position to that course.. M. Thiers is 
a man of sound sense, talent, and courage, but I fear 
he cannot long maintain his equilibrium, and that, 
whether he.Avill or no, he may find it difficult to 
make a movement. Ilis reason, I imagine, has had a 
strong combat with his dream of ambition. He has 
said this freely, and in truth I believe him. Exter- 
nally, as yet, I perceive no effect, and t feel no 
anxiety. Tlie position is excellent, devoid of actual 
danger ; and even without the earnest assurances of 
M. Thiers, I felt convinced that I should receive no 
different instructions from him. Evciy body writes 
to me of the part you take in the Chamber, of the 
influence you hold there, of a consideiiition still in- 
creasing. I congi’atulate myself on this, and my 
friendship is proud of it. I know not what unforeseen 
events and the fluctuations of coteries in the Chamber 
may resciwe for you, but I am sure you will neither 
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be impatient nor ardent. Many opinions and even 
some passions are exhausted ; let us hope that envy 
may become as much depreciated and weary. It is 
the venom of the worst days of the revolution ; the 
beast is dead, but not the poison.” 

I quote these friendly words "without hesitation. I 
should cease to write these Memoirs if I felt any 
difficulty in saying what appears to me true, and 
fitted to convey a just idea of the times and situa- 
tions. 

I held the same opinion Avith M. de Barante before 
he communicated his t<> me; feeling persuaded that 
M. Thiers would exert himself to maintain the policy 
we had carried on together, and resolving to do 
nothing that might perplex him. During the course 
of the session, from the month of February to July 
1836, I t<x)k part in only three debates, and on occa- 
sions when I could not abstain; but it is not in the 
jWAver of man to suppress the consequences of facts, 
and in free governments there is no skill or prudence 
Avhich can pre\ent truth from coming to light. It 
soon became evident that the cabinet o? the 11th of 
October, 1832, Avas necessary to the maintenance of 
its policy, and that its dismembennent entrained that 
of the party in government which had rallied under 
its flag. 

It was oh the question of the secret supplies called 
for by the new cabinet that the first important debate 
arose. My friends and myself were fully resolved to 
vote them without objection, as in fact we did ; but 
the ncAv supporters of M. Thiers, the men of the. old 
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opposition, whether from the left or third party, stren- 
uously maintained, some that they would not vote 
these supplies until the policy they had disputed 
should be effectually modified, — others, that if they 
did vote them, they reckoned on that modification, 
which they considered natural and inevitable; some 
evinced their fears that the new cabinet would merely 
perpetuate the old one ; others, their hope, that being 
differently constructed, it would act in another spirit ; 
and all indulged in doubts, commentaries, and com- 
j^wrisons ■with reference to the past, while demanding 
explanations as to the future. The debate, in truth, 
was merely an attack somewhat restrained on the 
policy of resistance, with cajoling advances towards 
that of concession. In the midst of these uncertain 
glinnnerings I spoke, not to discuss the secret sup- 
plies, not to add my o^\’n doubts to all these coiitra- 
dictoiy objections, but to replace in full light the 
])oli<.-y -which iny friends and I had sustained since 
1830, and to extract, not from any personal polemic, 
but from a true picture of facts, the demonstmtion of 
its practical necessity as of its moral legitimacy, in 
the actual condition of our country. “ Progress is 
talked of,” I said; “progress does not consist in 
marching blindly in the same sense, in the same 
track ; true progress for society is to obtain what it 
requires when society has fallen into licoiice. Pro- 
gress is to return towards order; when certain ideas 
have been abused. Progress is to retreat from the 
abuse which has thus been indulged in. I do not 
slander our past: yes, we have had revolutions, in- 
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evitable, necessary, and glorious ; but after forty 
years of revolutions, after so many and such notable 
explosions of revolutionary principles, habits, and 
practices, our France requires to establish, to secure 
herself on the ground she has conquered, to enlighten 
and organize herself, to revive the principles of order 
and preservation she has so long lost. Such is the 
true progi’ess to which she asi)ires. I do not conceive 
it to be any Avrong to our illustrious predecessoi's, to 
our fathers of 1789 and 1791, not to pursue to-day 
the patli in Avhich tliey trod. I go even farther; I 
doubt not, but that in their unknoAvn abode, those 
noble souls who desired so much good to humanity, 
experience a profound joy in seeing us aA’oid the 
rocks on Avhich tliey shattered so many of theii* 
brightest hopes.” 

The chamber "jras moved by these Avords, 
Odilon Barrot ansAvered me Avitli moderation and 
dignity, but not Avithout suffering the embarrassment 
of recent alliances to mingle Avith his sjieech ; for he 
decidedly announced his opposition to the line of 
policy Avhich the neAV cabinet he seemed inclined to 
support, decliired itself resohed to maintain. M. de 
Montalivet and M. Sauzet {done took part in the 
debate. M. Thiers preserved silence. He had too 
much political tact not to feel the necessity of simple 
positions, end he had little inclination to exhibit him- 
self in the complicated part he had so recently ac- 
cepted. Free governments introduce amongst parties 
and persons many manoeuvres and metamorjjhoses : 
but they render them difficult and burdensome, at 
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the very moment of introduction, even for the actors 
who may succeed iTi their accomplishment. 

Some time after this debate, I had, beyond the 
Chambers, a new and natural opportunity of bringing 
into light, at a moment when it seemed a little veiled, 
the 2 )olicy which, since 1830, I had ever f)ractised 
myself, and maintained while supporting the ministers. 
My friends of the departmental division which I re- 
presented were anxious to give me, while I no longer 
held office, a public testimony of their unflinching 
ai)probation. On the 10th of Af)ril, 1836, they met 
together at Lisieux, at a banquet to which the Duke 
de Broglie was also invited. In thanking them for 
their faithful supjwrt, I enjoyed the satisfaction of 
laying before them what for six years had been and 
ought to* continue for tlie future, that j)olicy of mode- 
ration and resistance, in the bosom of liberty, wliich 
in the time of Henry IV., as in our o^vn days, had 
receiv'ed and merited the name of the 2 >olh*.y of the 
just medium {juste milieu). It is in this speech, and 
in that Avliich I have just referred to on the demand 
for secret supplies, that, if 1 do not deceive myself, I 
gave the most complete and animated summary of the 
conduct, which in my idea, was most suihible to our 
govei’ninqnt, of its nitional and incidental motives, 
of its moral and jjractical merit. I was at that 
time unconnected -with the cabinet ; I had no parti- 
cular act to defend, no jmessing jwlemic to sustain ; I 
spoke with unfettei’cd freedom, with no other care 
than that of my oAvn thought, and the desire of 
making it thoroughly undei’stood, almost mtli the 
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some sentiment which I bring to-day into my remi- 
niscences. 

I was in favour with the Chamber; my attitude 
and language pleased the majority. I faithfully ad- 
vocated what it had thought and done without sug- 
gesting any new effort, any new struggle. Occasions 
were readily embraced to evince its sympathy with 
me. The committee of the budget had proposed in 
the monetary department of the ministiy of public 
instruction, several amendments; it wished to multiply 
the number of chapters, to impose on the minister ties 
of more rigorous s|)eciality. It demanded that the 
copies of the works to which this minister subscribed, 
for their encouragement, should only be distributed 
to libraries, or other public estaldishments, never to 
simple individuals. The gifts which I had *made of 
these were charged with fixvour and abuse. I opposed 
both amendments. I urged the inconvenience of 
shackling the administration within rules too tightly 
dravTi, which at a later period unfon'seen iiicts might 
often place it under the necessity of infringing; unless 
to the detriment of the [)ublic interest, these facts 
were ignored and held of no account. I entered into 
precise details on the individual distribution 1 had 
made of works acquired by subscription, and I vehe- 
mently protested, in the name of science and literature, 
against the interdiption sought to be pronounced. De- 
spite the efforts of the reporters of the budget and their 
friends, the Chamber sided with me, and rejected the two 
amendments ; my arguments weighed with the house, 
and it had confidence in me in such matters. More- 
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over, it felt satisfaction in an expression of good will 
towards one of the most faithful representatives of 
its policy, and in an act of independence as re- 
garded the new cabinet, which it supported more 
from conviction than inclination. If I had continued 
a minister, I should perhaps not have obtained the 
same success. 

The debate on the affairs of Algeria was the third 
and last occasion on which I spoke during this session, 
and I availed myself of it to support the demand for 
men and money originating with the cabinet. P’rom 
the beginning I had taken a lively interest in this 
question. When doubts had been raised as to the 
retention of our conquest, I had repulsed them 
with my utmost power; and in 1836, on tlie approach 
of a new discussion, the colonists already settled in 
’Algeria wrote to me in token of confidence, and re- 
quested me once more to take their cause in liand. * 
I needed not this incentive to demand, in the intei*est 
of our establishment, all the troops and resources 
ncccs.sary for its security and prosperity. But what 
had happened at several repetitions, in Algeria, since 
1830, with the opinion I had formed of the arrange- 
ments of 'the governor-general in 1836, Slarshsd 
Clauzel, a' distinguished soldier rather than a fore- 
casting politician and administrator, insjni’ed me nuth 
some anxiety, and I felt called upon to exi)lain my- 
self before the Chamber. “ There is,” said I, “ a line 
of conduct which 1 must permit myself to call restless, 
• warlike, anxiouiS to advance too quickly or too far, and 

* Seo Hiatorio Documents, No. VI. 
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to extend abruptly, by force or stratagem, the French 
rule, the official French rule, over all the districts and 
tribes of the old Regency. There is another line, less 
restless and warlike, slower and more pacific, the object 
of which should be to establish the autlunuty of Fiimce 
firmly over certain portions of the territor}', over 
those which were the most closely appi’opriated in the 
fii-st days of our occupation ; and for that leason, being 
desirous of entertaining friendly relations with tin; 
natives, would not immediately disturb them on the 
question of their independence, and woidd make no war 
on them except through ct)mpulsion, in case of absolute 
necessity. 1 believe that the state of Africa, the state 
of P' ranee, and the state of Pmrope, ever)’ imaginable 
reason, reject the fii*st mode of procejeding, th(> rest- 
less and aggressive line; and recommend deliberate, 
])acific, and moderate measures.” 1 know not whether 
M. Thiers saw anything in my words Avhieh touched 
him jKjrsonally, or if he felt himself compelled to 
shield Marshal Clauzel, to Avhom alone my doubt.s aj)- 
plied. Be that as it may, he replied to me at once, 
not Avithout some im|)atience, calling upon me to ex- 
plain, Avith more precision, the substance of my coun- 
sels, Avhich he called lessons. 1 defended myself thus : 
“ I have never pretended,” I said, “ and rfever shall 
pretend to give lessons here to any one ; the words 
which fall from this tribune are not lessons. We 
deliverour opinions Avith perfect freedom, our opinions, 
and nothing more.” I remembered that Avhile 1 Avas 
in the cabinet, and at the very moment when the 
governor-general' of Algeria received its instructions. 
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I had spoken in the same strain. Marshal Clauzel 
delivered a few guarded words on the course he 
intended to adopt, and the debate proceeded no 
ferther. ^ 

The session closed; no other opportunity of discord 
between the various elements of the opposition pre- 
sented itself; but it. was evident that there was no 
longed* union amongst them; mistrusts, discontents, 
and mutual skinnishes developed themselves from day 
to day, and the mischief, though checked; was felt by 
the j)ublic as in the Chambers, externally as well as 
in th*e heart of the country. “ Your position is noble 
and great,” M. de Barante wrote to me from St. 
Petersburg ; “ your speeches have never been more 
weighty, or more seriously attended to ; not only in 
the Chamber, but from one end of Europe to the 
other; and even here, where little attention is be- 
stowed on our internal policy: and yet, how "will 
all this end? How wUl a combination re-adjust itself 
which was still necessary? A combination not alone 
confined to particular pei’sons and names.” M. . de 
Barante had retison for his anxiety. The great 
government party, which had been formed in the 
cabinets of the 13th of March 1831, and of the 11th of 
October 1832, and which constituted their strength, 
floated in doubt and dislocatiQn. 

A happy literary incident at this epoch diverted my 
mind and thoughts from political pre-occupation. A 
seat became vacant in the French Academy: M. de 
Tracy died on the 9th of March 1836, and I was 
elected to replace him on the 18th of- April. No 
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competitor oflFered himself to c<vite8t this honour. 
Out of twenty-nine academicians present at the sit- 
ting, twenty-seven ga^e me their voices ; there were 
two blank votes. 

The duty which this success imposed on me was 
almost as agreeable ns the success itself. Without 
any intimate acquaintance with.M. de Tiucy, I had 
often met him in the world, at the house of Mhdame 
de Rumford amongst others, and 1 had said to myself 
more than once, that it Avould gratify me to succeed 
him in the Academy, and on that ground to be called 
on to sjwak of liiin and his time. This noble old man, 
the sincei*e and consistent friend of universal justice, 
of political liberty, of all the rights and hopes of his 
felloAV-creatures, invariably faithful to his ideas and 
his friends, had become, at the close of his life, melan- 
choly, morose, retired within himself, cold, and ap- 
parently indifferent to that future of the humanity 
which had so constantly engaged his thoughts. “ I 
am no longer of this world,” he said, with some bit- 
terness; “Avhat passes there concerns me no more.” 
I saw in him a worthy representative and a striking 
image of the age in which he had lived, and had seen 
terminate in the midst of such cruel trials and lament- 
able errors. Lately, when I had the honour of pre- 
siding at the French Academy for the reception of my 
learned friend, M. Biot, I endeavoured to characterise the 
eighteenth century by calling it “an age of S 3 mipathy, 
and of young and presumptuous confidence, but sin- 
cere and human, Whose sentiments were more valuable 
than its principles and manners; which failed greatly. 
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because it had too much faith in itself, and mistrusted 
everything else; but for which it may be permitted 
to hope, that when its faults seem to be suffi- 

ciently expiated, much may be pardoned, because it 
has so intensely loved.” In 1836, 1 bore towards that 
distinguished epoch, the last survivors of which had 
received me in social life with such generous good will, 
the same sentiments which I subsequently expressed in 
1857 ; and the memory of M. de Tracy appeared to 
me the most favourable opportunity that could occur 
of judging it with independence, or of depicting it 
with grateful respect. 

This ,was the object-and character of the discourse 
I delivered on the 22nd of December, 1836, before 
the Academy, when I had the honour of being ad- 
mitted a member. On reading it to-day, I find it 
true qnd just in the estimate of the eighteenth 
century, of its philosophical dfxjtrines and social in- 
fluence, of wliat it was in itself, and of what it has done 
for its successors. But this discourse did not rece\ye, 
cither in the Academy or on publication, the full 
sjnnjmthy 1 had expected. The philoso])hic school of 
the eighteenth century was still numerous and power- 
ful, and had for rei)resentatives, as usually happens 
Avhen schools become old, no longer its great leaders, 
but some of their most intractable disciples. These 
parties Avere opposed to the rising spiritualistic and 
religious i)hilosophy ; and to philosophical controver- 
sies Aveie united political and liferary dissensions which 
greatly aggravated their bitterness. Minds thus dis- 
posed found my discourse dry, and even harsh, as 
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regarded the eighteenth century, its principles and 
masters. It was, they said, a discourse purely doctri- 
narian. It was, in fa<^ too much so for the moment 
and the place where it Avas delivered ; perhaps, also, 
in the physiognomy of the ideas and the fonns of the 
language. Emancipated from the arena of politics, I 
felt a secret pleasure in no longer living Avithin it, in 
caring for no adversaries, and in giving myself up 
entirely to my own train of thought, as if I spoke 
for myself alone. On that day I forgot too entirely 
the struggles I liad to maintnin elsewhere, and the cau- 
tion necessai^- to be observe(^Avhen speaking, in respect 
to the prejudices and tastes of those who listen. 

On the same day I met, in requital, Avith a piece of 
good fortune, fur superior to the somewhat common- 
place gratification of the academic com])limcnts. The 
Academy Avas presided OA'er by one of the mpst ex- 
cellent spirits and generous hearts it had ever enume- 
rated in its ranks, Count Philip de Segur, deA'oted 
lil^ myself to historical studies, and in political life 
one of my staunchest friends. • lie spoke of me in 
terms Avhich 1 cannot re-pei*use to-day Avithout feeling 
intensely the value and chann of the friendship Avhich 
inspired them. 

Two years after my introduction into the French 
Academy, the Academy of Historical Sciences, Anti- 
quities, and Belles-Lettres of Stockhohn did me the 
hoEfour of .electing me a member; and I received, on 
that occasion, a letter from a man who, in our days 
of strange destinies, has accomplished one of the 
•most singular as well as of the most illustrious ; — from 
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Charles John, King of Sweden, with whom I had 
never held the slightest communication. I insert 
the letter here as a curious specimen of the original 
and emphatically conciliating turn of mind of this 
regal soldier of fortune, who, while occasionally yield- 
ing to the most chimerical ambition, still contrived 
to maintain himself and establish hft dynasty on the 
throne to which popular election had called him. He 
wrote to me thus, on the 8th of June 1838 : — 

“Monsieur Guizot, 

“When I sanctioned your nomination as a 
member of the Academy of Histoncal Sciences, Anti- 
quities, and Belles-Letters of Stockholm, I yielded to 
the natural desire of my soul in exjiressing the satis- 
faction I felt, at the choice. Those who read your 
works will applaud the words I uttered ; and I, 
Monsieur Guizot, congratulate myself that chance and 
my own conviction have furnished me with the oppor- 
tunity of making knoivn to those who Avere near me at 
that moment, the tribute of esteem Avith which you 
haA"c inspired me, and to which j'ou haA'e so many titles. 

“ Yours veiy affectionate, 

“Charles John.” 

The year 1836 saw expire with M. de Tracy, 
several men Avhose names, on different grounds, haA'e 
acquired and Avill retain a celebrity equal to his OAvn ; 
two of his contemporaries, the Abbe Siey^s and 
M. Carnot; and belonging to #ur oAvn generation, the 
great philosophic physician M. Ampere, and M. Ar- 
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mand' Carrel. I had no personal knowledge of the 
first two, and I shall abstain from expressing, as re- 
gards them, my full opinion.^ It might perhaps be 
considered too severe, both on their genius and on the 
acts of their lives. Times of revolution are times of 
idolatry as well as of hatred ; many men enjoy, we 
know, much moft reputation than they deserve, and 
commit deeds worse than they are themselves; and 
w’hen they are only judged by public report and ap- 
pearances, thei*e is great risk of running into puerile 
admiration or of condemning with excessive rigour. 
But I was well acquainted with M. Ampere and 
M. Annand Carrel, and in referring to them I am sure 
to speak without borrowed prejudice and according to 
my own judgment. I have no intention of painting 
and estimating them here at full lengUi ; but I am 
anxious to name of each what particularly struck me 
in them, and u'hat, in my idea, were the essential fea- 
tures of their superiority. M. Amp6re possessed one, 
which has ever been rare, and seems to become more 
so; he bore to science an unaffected and unlimited 
love, purified from all personal prepossession, from 
vanity, as from the desire of wealth. He was an im- 
passioned scholar and scrutinizer of nature, of her 
laws and secrets ; and nature, to him, was not entirely 
confined to what he could see with his eyes and touch 
with his hands, nor even to the abstract labours of 
his mind. This perfect geometrician, this inventive 
physician, believed in the moral as well as in the 
material world, and studied the human soul with as 
much ardour and faith as he did the combinations 
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of molecules or figures. I once found myself in com- 
pany with him and an illustrious rival, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who was making a short stay in Paris. M. Cu- 
vier and M. Roycr-Collard were of the party. After 
talking on various subjects, the conversation turned 
to philosophical questions, especially to the founda- 
tions of psychology and morality.. Sir Humphrey 
Davy and M. Ampere joined in it with warm in- 
terest; but Sir Humphrey was evidently animated 
with the desire of shoudiig himself, in presence of his 
learned friends, as profound a metaphysician as he 
was an able chemist; vanity seemed to have a very 
considei^blc share in the taste he exhibited for philo- 
sophic inquiiy. M. Ampere, on the contrary, gave 
himself up to it in conversation, as in his cabinet, 
with the most disinterested j^assion, solely desirous*of 
discovering truth ; and when he believed he. had dis- 
covered it, of mt5ting it understood and acknowledged, 
'svithout the slightest idea of mming at personal ad- 
miration. A ti'uly simple mind and a fertile genius, 
which sought light everywhere,— hi the celestial as in 
the terresfrial regions, — for the sole pleasure of con- 
templating and expanding it. 

The original ' and remarkable character of M. 
Armand Carrel had this peculiar feature, that he was 
capable of being quite different from what he really 
was, and of doing the opposite of what he really did. 
Not that 1 hold slightly the powers he loved* and 
served, — the republic, the democracy, and the*press. 
Apart from the strength they possess in our days, 
there is, in the ideas and sentiments which those 
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names awaken, a large measare of truth and grandeur. 
But M. Armand Carrel embodied in himself more tliai^ 
a republican, a democrat, and a journalist. 1 was in 
relation with liim at two periods, and on verj' different 
occasions. I had given little attention to his early 
writings, and his History of the Coimter-revolution 
in England under Charles 11. atid James IL was 
not calculated to give me an exalted idea of his 
historical lights. In 1828, when I commenced pub- 
lishing the Bevue Framiaise (French Review), he 
called to see me, and brought me two articles on the 
state of Spain and the French expedition to that 
countr}' in 1823, which were inserted in the miSccllany. 
I and the public were equally struck by the for- 
cible justice and impartial freedom of mind, as also 
by the clear and resolute ability therein dis[)layed by 
the author, — recently a conspiring emigrant and 
actor in that brief episode. Ilis fnftk and dignified 
demeanour pleased me, moreover, as much as his 
ability. In 1830, during the very days of Jidy, I 
saw M. Carrel several times, and after the revolution 
was accomplished, as Minister of the Interior, I sent 
him to the departments of- tha west, with a com- 
mission to observe their condition, * and to carry to 
them words of equity and peace. His reports during 
his journey were replete with sagacity and mode- 
ration. When he returned to Paris, I offered Irim a 
prefecture, to which I had already appointed him. 
He refused, froin two motives ; one, of personal 
position, which he avowed to me ; the other, of 
wounded pride, which he withheld. He was dis- 
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gusted at not being placed in the career of politics, 
in the same rank with his two eminent companions, 
M. Thiers and M. Mignet, in the contests which Le 
National had sustained. I was wrong in not perceiv- 
ing on the instant the secret wound, which no one 
amongst the men then in power, and in spite pf our 
momentary embarrassment, would I think have refused 
to lieal. I should regret it still to this day, if I thought 
that a different situation would have given to the in'^ard 
disjx)sitions and life of M. Carrel an opposite course : 
but I cannot believe this. There were in him defi- 
ciencies and passions which Avould ever have prevailed 
over tlie*influences of his external position, and have 
thrown him back into the path in which he pre- 
ferred to tread. This keen observer, who carried 
into his appreciation of particular facts and the 
practical views they suggested to him, so much jus- 
tice and, freedoifl^ of thought, had no unity of prin- 
ciple, and extracted not from his constitutional good 
sense the general ideas ’which might have been 
its legitimate produce. This unshackled and sagacious 
censor of the errors and faults of the iMu*ty he had 
embraced from his first steps in life, submitted not. 
the less, and under diverse circumstances, to bear 
the entire yoke of that party. This character, filled 
with elevated and generous instincts, but also with 
impetuous and personal excitements, found neither 
the rule nor measure of which he stood in need, in 
wholesome moral convictions. • This submissive ad- 
mirer of military discipline had in his political life 
a Hide taste for independence, and repulsed, with 
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haughty impatience, superiority, rivalry, obstacles 
and delays. He was an ambitious spirit, who would 
have wished to bfe carried at once to the top of the 
ladder, and perhaps might have well sustained his 
place there, but who could not endure to moiuit the 
steps by progressive labour. His resolute spirit failed 
to preserve him from ebullitions of passion and sallies 
of temper. Neither could his antipathy to disorder and 
pleWfeian rule restrain him from submitting to disor- 
derly and popular influences. Such were the incidents 
of position and natural tendencies which determined 
the lot of M. Carrel ; stifled in him some of his most pre- 
cious gifts, and made him the noblest and most judi- 
cious, but also the most powerless and least satisfled of 
republicans, democrats, and writers in the opposition. 
A melancholy example of the mischief that may befel 
an uncommon man, from his time, his party, and his 
own defects accepted by himself Without struggle. 
M. Armand Carrel wasted in an incoherent, imperf^t, 
sterile, and gloomy life, qualities of character and mind 
formed to reach and suffice to a destiny more illus- 
trious for himself and more profitable to his coun- 
try. According to his friends, he experienced in lys 
latter days, and a short time before the lanientable 
encounter in which he fell, attacks of low spirits, over- 
flowing with ennui and sinister presentiments ; — a 
state of lassitude natural to a man engaged in the 
course he had followed with sincere passion, but 
wherein he found, and from day to day hoped less to 
find, the gratification of his more wholesome thoughts 
and nobler inclinations. 
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At this period I took advantage of my political 
leisure to accomplish a desire 1 had long formed of 
acquiring in Normandy, in the midst of a population 
who for seven years had treated me with so much con- 
fidence and sympathy, a residence which might become 
my vacational refuge while I continued in the arena 
of public li^, and my haven of retirement when I 
finally seceded from it. One of my friends at Lisieux 
took me to see, at a distance of throe leagues %om 
the town, the abbey and farm of Val- Richer, then 
for sale. There remained of the ancient monastery 
only the abbot’s house, not old in itself, for it had 
been rebuilt towards the middle of the last century. 
The church adjoining the abbey, and the claustral 
buildings dependent on it, had been destroyed during 
the Revolution. The mansion, solid and spacious, 
was very impci’fectly finished within, and already 
much dilapidatctl. Walls, the remnants of earlier 
cohstructions, old apple-trees, planted here and there, 
kitchen gardens, and small washhouses for domestic 
purposes •surrounded it on every side, and even close 
to the windows ; everything had a coarsely rustic and 
somewhat abandoned air. There was no road by 
which to reiich the place ; it could only be approached 
on horseback, or by obtaining, through the complai- 
sance of the neighbours, a passage across their fields. 
But the locality pleased me. The house, situated 
half way up a hill, commanded a narrow, solitary, 
and silent valley. There was no village, not even a 
roof in sight, but some extremely verdant meadows, 
bushy thickets sprinkled with lofty trees, a running 
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Stream serpentining through the plain, and a spring 
of pure and living water close to the house itself. It 
was a picturesque without being an uncommon land* 
scape, at once rural nnd smiling. I promised to 
myself to furnish the house conunodiously, to remove 
the walls, to form plantations, lawns, slopes, allies, 
and groves ; to induce the govenungnt to open 
roads, of which the country stood much in need ; — 
andUnally I purchased Val- Richer. 

It was not alone the aspect of the place that 
attracted me. There was a history attached to it, 
and great names w'ere mixed up with the tniditions 
of the ahl)ey. It had be<*n originally f«)undcd tow'urds 
the middle of the twelfth centuiy, at first near Vire, 
from donations given to St. llernard and to Nivard 
his brother. Some years later, the monks found this 
first residence confined and unhealthy ; the monastery, 
by the aid of new gifts, was remofed to the valley 
called Richer, near Cambremer, a fief dependent on 
the bishopric of Bayeux* and a disciple of St. Ber- 
nard, Thomas, monk of Claiiwaux, became* the first 
abbot. When, seven hundred years after, I became 
proprietor of this land and house, which had no longer 
lord of the soil or monks, an old resident, assistant to 
the mayor of St. Ouen-le-Paing, the chief place of 
my township, said to me one day, “ Sir, if you wish, 
I will take you to a spot in the woods of Val-Richer 
where the Saint retired to pray.” “What saint?” 
replied I. “ Ah ! I do not know his name, but there 
was a saint who once dwelt at Val-Richer, and was 
accustomed to perform his devotions in the wood, at 
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a place still remembered.” I questioned some per* 
sons better informed than the substitute of St. Ouen* 
le-Paing, and soon discovered, ihrough the most 
learned Norman archajologists, that the celebrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas a Becket, during 
his exile in France, from 11165 to 1170, had visited 
Lisieux, and from thence proceeded to Yal-Richer, 
the abbot of which, Robert L, was a friend of his; 
that he had sojourned there for several months, lead- 
ing the life of the monks, particfpating in the same 
labours and pious exercises ; and thatTthe remains of 
the ’ ecclesiastical ornaments he used in celebrating 
the mass had been for a long time preserved.* Such 
reminiscences could not be indifferent to a historian 
who had become a land -owner in Nonnandy, and they 
added, in my eyes, an additional charm to my estab- 
lishment at Val-Richer. 

In 1836 it was still far from being an establish- 
ment. Not only would the condition of the house 
alone pi'event this, but the state of public affairs, and 
the impending future, glimpses of which revealed 
themselves, rendered it little j)robable that I should 
be able to live beyond the circle of politics, or indulge 
in a lengthened residence in the country. At the 
precise moment when I busied myself in the acqui- 
sition of Val-Richer, the ministry of M. Thiers tot- 
tered, and observers with but little experience already 
foretold its fall and successors. 

M. Thiers had attained power Avith the King’s 
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fiiYOur, and was accepted with a good grace, I might 
almost say with good-will, by the foreign cabinets 
and their representatives in Paris. His brilliant, 
fertile, and flexible mind, the facility of his character, 
the animation and unreserved freedom of his con- 
versation, rendered corainunication with him equally 
agreeable and accommodating; and nearly all the 
diplomatists, more esjjecially the ambassiulors of 
Austria and Russia, and the Prussian minister, 
jdelded themselves to it with the eagerness and com- 
plaisance whicif resemble seriously premeditated par- 
tiality. Tlie English ainlxissador, Lord Gran\nlle, 
was more reserved. He entertiiined a sincere friend- 
ship for the Duke de Broglie, and regretted his 
retirement. 1 do not think M. Thiers deceived him- 
self as to the value of these appearances, but they 
gratified him, nevertheless, and what pleases ever 
exercises a certain influence. It soon became a 
generally received notion that the Anglo-French 
alliance was beginning to cool, and that the govern- 
ment of King Louis- Philippe inclined towards the 
great jwwers of the Continent. The conjecture was 
superficial, and grossly exaggerated. M. Thiers, as 
I think, always continued to attach the same im- 
portance to the intimacy of France and England; 
only, in 1836, he believed he had found in the other 
European cabinets, particularly at Vienna, disposi- 
tions more favourable than usual; and he met them 
graciously in his turn, promising to extract advantage 
therefrom for the Prince he served, and for his own 
personal credit. 
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But whatever pains we^re taken, on, either side, to 
prolong and display^it, the diplomatic honey-moon 
endured but for a short space, and led to nothing. 
Its course was disturbed and curtailed by sundry 
incidents. In France, in Belgium, and in Switzer- 
land, the secret revolutionary practices of the political 
refugees against their old governments stUl continued. 
This led to the temporary occupation of the republic 
of Cracow by the three northern powers, and to 
strong Euroi)ean remonstrances with the fedei*al go- 
vernment of S^vitzerland to obtain the expulsion of 
the conspirators. In both, matters, M. Thiers asso- 
ciated himself with the Prince Metternich, either by^ 
manifest concurrence or positive action. In this he 
only acted in strict conformity with the rules of public 
law, and the legitimate interests of European order. 
But this policy, of which the English cabinet had 
no knowledge, excited noisy anger in the French 
opposition, created unpleasant embarrassments in 
Switzerland, and failed in pi’oducing the expected 
advantage to the government of King Louis^PJ^- 
lippe. At this period, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours, carried out the visit to Germany projected 
and prepared under the preceding cabinet. Every- 
where, in Vienna as in Berlin, from the people and 
the authorities, 4;heu* reception was most flattering ; 
but the negotiations officiously entered into for the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the arch- • 
duchess Maria-Teresa, daughter of the arch-duke 
Charles, were unsuccessful. The arch-duke exhi- 
bited no uinvillingness ; the French ambassador at 
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yienllf^ M. do Ste. Aulaire, who had dissuaded the 
attempt, exerted fiimself with «cqual tact and zeal 
for its accomplishment; but the prejudices of the 
Emperor of Austria, his fomily, and court, n^inst a 
government born of the revolution of 1830 piwed 
too strong; and, despite the guurtled reserve on both 
sides, this diplomatic enterprise, from which M. Thiers 
had probably expeated to derive reputation and future 
stability for himself and his party, furnished him with 
nothing but the occasion for a ialse step at the Tuile- 
ries and a check in Europe. 

At home, and while the Princes were still absent on 
^their travels, a sinister incident — the atteinjit of the 
assassin Alibaud — threw the cabinet into great dis- 
quietude. On the 25th of June, as the King, accom- 
panied by the Queen and Madame Adelaide, was pass- 
ing under the wicket of the Tuilcries to return to 
Keuilly, the end of a cane was placed upon the door of 
the carriage; a shot was fired; the carriage became 
filled with smoke ; the ball lodged above tlie opposite 
d^pr, and the wadding remained in the King’s hair. 
He was boAving at the moment, to salute the National 
Guard, who presented arms: this accidental motion 
*saved him. The excitement was general and profound. 
Of what use, then, were all the attempts at conciliating 
parties — the proclamations of amnesty — the prospec- 
tive hopes of the policy of concession? Had new 
• paths been entered on only to encounter in them the 
same crimes and perils, in addition to the mistake? 

It was said, that in consequence of this- abortive 
crime, a desire was evinced to raise once more the flag 
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of the policy of resistance ; that overtures were made 
to call back to the cabinet its most decided represen- 
tatives ; that on this subject I had held an interview 
with M. Thiers; that the Ministry of Finance had 
been offered to M. Duchatel; that we had rejected 
these propositions; and tliat I had even left Paris to 
avoid any further discussion. There was no truth 
whatever in these assertions, be57T)nd the report of 
them, w’hicli spread abroad, and revealed the trouble 
by which minds were then possessed. By turns, people 
promise themselves, from various lines of policy, more 
than can possibly be accomplished. The policy' of 
resistance had not restrained Ficschi; the policy of 
concession had no effect on Alibaud. There are blows 
which no human hand can calculate on warding, and it 
is not by such incidents that the merits of the maxims 
and conduct of a government can be measured. What 
justly impressed the public in this circumstance was, — 
the utter emptiness of the confidences and promises of 
the third party. The cabinet w’as sensibly weakened, 
but it w'as destined to give way before other events, 
and from different causes. 

At the moment of its formation it found the Spanish 
govei’iiment in a most unfavourable vein, both as re- 
garded Spain herself and her relations A\'ith !^*ance. 
In the month of September 1835, the last representa- 
tive of the moderate party, the Count of Toreno, had 
fallen, and was succeeded by one of the most unsteady, 
as w'ell as the boldest, amongst the chiefs of the i*adicals 
— M. Mendizabal. Spain then entered on a path which 
of necessity could only end in the revolutionary re- 
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establishment of the constitution of 1812, and in the 
diplomatic preponderance of England, formerly the 
ally and supporter of the authors of that work, essen- 
tially anarcliical, whether ruling over a monarchy or 
a republic. “ The King’s government ought not to 
remain ignorant,” the Count de lia}aieval wrote to 
the Duke de Broglie, on the 15th of September 1835, 
“ that Mr. VillierS’ has taken a most active part in all 
the manoeuvres which have for their object the removal 
of M. de Toreno and the triumph of il. de ]\lendizabiU. 
. . . . This public siip})ort given by the minister of 
England to a man who, in spite of his protestations of 
moderation and attachment to the Queen and the Ibrm 
of government Spain has received from her, the extreme 
liberals continue to regard as their leader, has insjnred 
them with the most lively satistiiction. They believe 
themselves sure of the protection of the Biitish cabinet 
under any excesses in which they may indulge.” 
Scarcely in possession of power, il. Mendizabal, in fact, 
assumed openly the attitude of the particular Iriend^ 
I Avill not say exactly of the ]>rote()e, of England. 
Not only did he reject all idea of Erencli intervention, 
declaring that he was able to suppress the Carlist in- 
surrection with the Spanish forces alone, but he went 
so far^s to express an indiscreet malevolence towards 
France. “ Some days since,” M. de Rayneval wrote 
to the Duke de Broglie on tho- 22nd of September, 
“ two persons who formerly held posts in the adminis- 
tration, called on him to demand passports for France. 
He told them that he could have wished not to see 
them leave Spain at this moment, their departure 
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eviflcing little confidence in the existing goverftment, 
but that nevertheless he should not oppose it ; yet as 
a friend he advised them to go anywhere but to France, 
for it was possible that mthin a very short time the 
relations of Spain with that country would entirely 
change their character.” This anti-French ostentation 
did not last long. JI. Mcndizabal discovered that it 
injured him materially in S]>ain, wifli thejiation as -wnth 
the Cortes; and, equally fickle and presumptuous, he 
abruptly changed his attitude and language. “ Now,” 
M. de llajmeA’a! wrote on the 15th of November, “ this 
minister, who seemed disposed to do witliout France 
altogether, repeats to all the world that it is upon 
France alone that the firm establishment of the throne 
of Queen Isabella de])ends; that whatever efforts the 
Spanish goveriunent may make, it will never bring the 
civil war entirely to a close unless the French cabinet, 
while still confining itself within the limits of the 
stipulations of the (Quadruple Alliance, lends it a sin- 
cere and effectual aid.” But this clamorous conver- 
sion, imposed by necessit}^ was more apparent than 
real ; after all, it was iq)ou England that ^I. Mendizabal 
relied, being ready to assure her aid by conceding 
everything that the English cabinet might require. 
On the 4th of December 1835, M. de Rayneval wi*ote 
to the Duke de Broglie: “1 haA'C just ascertained 
with certainty, but under the seal of the most pro- 
found secresy, that the difficulty of introducing into, 
and passing through ‘the Chambers a custom-house 
bill, has detennined M. Mendizabal to conclude a treaty 
of commerce with England, taking advantage, on this 
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point, of the latitude which the Royal Statute has deft 
to the cro-wTi ; that this negotiation is carried on be- 
tween M. Mendizabal and Mr. Villiors alone, without 
letting any of the officials of the Secretary of State’s 
department into the secret; that for the necessary 
writings they employ a private secretary, whom M. 
hlendizabal has brought from England; in fine, that 
the greater piy*t of the articles are alteady dra^vn up, 
and that M. Mendizabal has ordered the necessaiy 
powers to be prepared for signing the act which he 
has clandestinely arranged. I ])i*av tlic King’s go\ cni- 
ment to forward to me its instructions on this subject 
as speedily as j)ossible, and I await your answer with 
impatience.” The ansAver anticipated the request. 
Aware, on his part, of the negotiation in j>rogress at 
^ladrid, the Duke de llroglie had, on the 28th of 
Xovember, instructed M. dc Rayneval to remind M. 
d5 Mendizabal that all existing treaties assured to 
France, in Spain, the treatment of the most favoured 
nation. The ambassador was called upon to explain 
to the Spanish minister that it was not merely nominal, 
but actual equality that we claimed, by equivalents 
calculated to satisfy French commerce. Finally, he 
was ordered to announce to him that if commercial 
arrangements were concluded betAveen England and 
Spain from Avhich France was excluded, the treaty of 
the Quadruple Alliance would thereby receive a blow 
which perhaps Spain Avould speedily repent. This 
announcement, solemnly repeated on the 12th and 
19th of December Varrested the pending negotiation; 

' See Historic Documents, No. VIIT. 
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but the general position was, in consequence, rather 
aggravated than alleviated. M. Mendizabal more 
than ever regarded England as his support, while the 
English cabinet looked upon M. Mendizabal and his 
party as those from whom their Spanish policy had 
the most to expect. 

M. Thiers had scai’cely entered on power, when a 
proposition came from London which occasioned him 
some surprise. The English cabinet, which had re- 
pudiated intervention when the moderate party and 
M. Martinez de la Rosa governed Spain, now took 
the initiative in that anovement when M. Mendizabal 
had become minister. It proposed to the French 
government to march a corps d’armee into Spain, and 
to occupy certain valleys in the Basque Finances, 
amongst others that of Bastan, while English forces 
should take 2 >ossession of St. Sebastian and the har- 
bour of Passages ; an ari'angeinent which would en- 
able the Spanish army, then commanded by General 
Cordova, to jjursue the insurgent Carlists to extre- 
mity, without caring for the points occujned by its 
allies. I have not before me the actual text df the 
English j^rojjosition, nor of the answer returned by 
M. Thiers, on the 18th of March 1836.* He formally 
rejected it, not without regret, as he admitted liimself 
some months later in a debate of which this question 
became the object, but with anqde reason according 
to my opinion. I find in a despatch addressed by 
M. de Rayneval to M. Thiers, on the 31st of March, 
details which prevent any misconception as to the 
true motive and character' of the English proposal. “ I 
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had been informed,” he says, “ by Mr. Villiers of the 
new pirt which England was preparing hersell* to play 
in the affairs of Sjxiin, and of the })ai*t she proposed 
to you. He has not concealed from me that the first 
idea of this project proceeded from himself; but he 
refrained from saying that M. Mcndizabal was aware 
of, and approved of it, which nevertheless appears to 
me beyond all doubt. I foresaw the negative reply 
of the King’s government ; and as it was natural to 
suppose that before acting, the cabinet of London 
would assure itself of the consent of Spain, which 
the language of M. Mendizabal in no Avay implied, I 
persuaded myself for a moment that this project 
would not be followed up. But I was soon unde- 
ceived. Scarcely had I received your despatch, than 
we ascertained here, at once by an English courier 
and by an express from General Cordova, that the 
British government had not only taken the resolu- 
tion of interfering directly in the war against the 
Pretender, but had already adopted measures, and 
issued the necessary orders on this subject. The 
astonishment of the public was great at seeing the 
English cabinet, without any previous indication, thus 
suddenly change its system, and M. Mendizabal act 
in th§ same manner, by the acceptance, not to say the 
demand of those foreign succours, which only a short 
time since he so disdainfully rejected. Queen Chris- 
tina had some slight intimation of this affair two days 
before the opening of the Cortes. She said to M. 
Mendizabal that she would not accept the direct aid 
of England, unless France consented to contribute 
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hers. As soon as she was informed that all was ar- 
ranged, and even, as it may be said, carried into 
execution, without her consent, and in some degree 
without her knowledge, she evinced the most violent 
irritation, to such an extent, that for two days she 

refused to see M. Mendizabal She accused 

him of having failed in his duty towards her and the 
state by a clandestine negotiation, and of having ren- 
dered himself guilty of treason by furnishing the 
English with the opportunity, Avhich they had long 
sought, of taking possession of some of the ports of 

lliscay I have been enabled to judge myself 

of the dissatisfaction of this princess I have 

had, on the same subject, two conversations with M. 
Mendizabal. He has anxiously endeavoui’ed to per- 
suade me, that the project in question was settled in 
London without his knowledge. At the same time 
he endeavoured to exculpate himself from the re- 
proach of inconsistency by accepting foreign inter- 
vention. He assumed that the name could not be 
given to the present proceeding of England,* and that 
we were to blame in persisting to see intervention in 
the military opei’ation proposed to us by the British 
cabinet. After listening to the. explanations I thought 
it my duty to give him as to what had passed in Paris 
on this topic, he again took up the question of inter- 
vention properly so called, and this time with the air 
of a man who had only weak scruples against such a 
measure.” 

In this state of minds at Madrid, London, and 
Paris, the refusal of intervention, pronounced in the 
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■tenng and with the reserve employed by M. Thiers, 
amounted merely to an adjouniment of the question ; 
clear and positive for the present, it did not confine 
itself to the freedom of action which a judicious govern- 
ment should always preserve ; it distinctly allowed 
glimpses of its anticipations, and of the chances of a 
contrarj’’ resolution. “ With whatever name it may 
be covered,” he wrote to !M. de Rayneval, on the 30 tli 
of April, “ within whatever limit it may be proposed 
to restrain it, even to the occupation of the Bastan, 
armed intervention is still repulsed, at this moment, 
by the same considerations Avhich up to this point 
have prevented us from consenting to it. Without 
any prejudgment on the changes which different cir- 
cumstances might sooner or later produce in our 
determination, we feel bound to declare, that as long 
as things remain in their present state, any attempt 
to obtain from us an armed co-operation Avould prove 
fruitless. Such steps, Avliich, like those already taken, 
could not fail to become public, would amount to gra- 
tuitous unprudence, since, Avhile bringing into new 
light the distress of the Queen’s government, and 
exposing it to a mortifying refusal, they could only 
produce the effect of weakening still more its remains 
of moral strength. Its friends, therefore, cannot too 
strongly advise abstention from this course.” 

The permanence and progress of the two scourges 
which desolated Spain, civil Avar and the spirit of re- 
volution, rendered this forbearance in Madrid, and 
this expectant reserve in Paris, more and more diffi- 
cult. In the Basque Provinces, the Carlist bands and 
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the royal troops, while combating with ineffectual 
animosity, gave themselves up mutually to revolt- 
ing cruelties, nearly always tolerated, and sometimes 
commanded by their chiefs. Fresh partisans of the 
rebellion, even more audacious than the first insur- 
gents? overran Spain in every sense, spread terror 
even to the gates of Madrid, and seemed to be pro- 
tected in their erratic courses, alternately by the weak-* 
ness of the authorities and the favour of the populace. 
At the same time, plots of secret societies and demo- 
cratic passions burst foi*th in the provinces of the 
south, at Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, Seville, Cor- 
dova, -and Cadiz; raising in all quarters the cry of 
'•'•Long live the Constitutmi of 1812 !” and leading on 
eveiy side to scenes of bloodshed. Impotent to re- 
press these excesses, the Spanish govemment at one 
moment endeavoured to ijalliate, at another to appesise 
them, by adopting measures agreeable to the liberal 
and systematic reformers, — such as the suppression 
of all the religious corporations, the closing of the 
convents, the sale of their property, the repeated dis- 
solution of the Cortiis, in which the moderates predo- 
minated, and their convocation according to more 
democratic laws, which nevertheless brought back the 
same party in a majority, or in a close condition to 
re-establish one. Men soon exhaust themselves in 
exercising the double trade of darhig innovators, or 
rulers without strength. M. Mendizabal fell. M. 
Isturitz succeeded him ; more moderate and delibera- 
tive, and more independent of English influence ; but, 
despite his good^ intentions, nearly as ineffective in 
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putting an end to the civil war, in re-establishing 
order in the state, in the finances, in the streets, and 
in securing the future of the constitutional monarchy, 
hy rendering real and practical for all Spaniards the 
rights and guarantees which it had promised them. 
Even in Madrid, on the 17 th of July and the 3rd of 
August, revolutionary anarchy exhibited itself, and 
•would have triumphed there from that time, but for 
the energy of a man, destined to be for a moment its 
conqueror, and speedilyits victim. Being infonned 
that an assembly of national guards, horse and foot, 
had met on the Prado to proclaim the constitution of 
1812, General Quesada, Captain-General of Castille, a 
rigid disciplinarian, an excellent soldi'er, and a staunch 
Spaniard, repaired thither about ten o’clock in the 
evening, with an escort of only twenty carabineers, 
and exulting in the opportunity of displaying his 
authority and courage in the pi’csence . of rebels, 
apostrophised them instantly thus ; — “You are pol- 
troons and assassins; you .are not men. I .am tired 
of these games of women and children. I want 
battle and blood. Let those who de^rc the constitu- 
tion select from all these houses that which suits 
them best; let them occupy it, and I undertake to 
dislodge them arith these twenty soldiers. You have 
hired men to kill me, but I defy you all.” “ All were 
silent,” wrote M. de Bois le Comte, who had just 
arrived at Madrid, whither he had been despatched 
by M. Thiers, and who gathered these details fi’om eye- 
witnesses. “ ‘ Well,’ added General Quesada, ‘what 
are you doing there? Why have you come?* Some 
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officers replied, ‘We heard the generaU beaten, and 
we assembled in consequence: are we to disperse?’ 

‘ No, keep together, on the contraiy, for I am deter- 
mined to exterminate you once for all.’ The national 
guards were divided amongst themselves : some had 
revealed the plot to the authorities, and promised 
their assistance for the maintenance of order. When 
Quesada summoned them to keep their word, they 
excused themselves timidly. ‘ Go, go,’ he said, 

‘ you mean well, but you are cowards ; go your ways, 
for you impede me.’ AU the national guards retired 
gradually, and the Prado was evacuated. Towards 
one in th« morning, Quesada went to the ‘Plaza 
major.’ He found the national guards there, accom- 
panied by some grumblers. ‘ I require your quarter,’ 
he said to the guai’ds ; ‘ which will you prefer, to • 
surrender or defend it? Take your choice, it is the 
same to me. If you mean to keep it, fight at once.’ 
The national guards yielded up the quarter, which 
was immediately occupied by the Queen Regent’s 
regiment.’ ” ' 

Few generals Avere so energetic or fortunate in the 
suppression of revolts as General Quesada, who evi- 
dently could not ahrays expect the same success. 
Arriving one upon the other at Paris, these new CAd- 
dences of the lamentable state of Spain excited in 
the government the most contmy impressions and 
.intentions. The advei’saries and paidisans of inter- 
vention, King Louis-Philippe and M. Thiei’s, found 

• M. de Boia le Comte to M. Thiers ; despatch of the 22nd 
of April, 1836. 
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in them decisive reasons in support of their respective 
policy. According to M. Thiers, civil war was the cause 
of all the evils of Spain ; the Carlist insurrection alone 
fomented revolutionaty terrors and passions. Let the 
civil war be extinguished, and Spain would become 
governable; since the authority of Queen Isabella 
was not in a condition to stifle the edntest, it belonged 
to France to accomplish that Avork. By the treaty of 
the Quadruple Alliance, she was pledged to do so. 
Moreover, the interest of France commanded it as 
much as that of Spain. The France of 1830 could 
not suffer tlie tiiumph of Don Carlos in the latter 
countrj'. In the opinion of King Louis- IHiilippe, on 
the contrary, the more the civil Avar and anarchy con- 
tinued to display themselves obstinately in Spain, the 
less ought France to take upon herself to bring it to 
an end. WhateAX'r might be her successes at first, 
she Avould undertake an impracticable Avork ; neither 
the Carlist insurrection nor the anarchy in Spain Avere 
supei*ficial accidents, momentary and easy to be sub- 
dued. Botli found in the traditions, manners, and 
passions of the Spaniards, deeply-seated roots, and for 
a long time they Avould spring up again incessantly, 
and Avith increased vigour, when foreigners attempted 
to repress them. It»would therefore not be in a hasty 
expedition of Avar, but in a long occupation, and in a 
close association Avith the Spanish government, that 
France would find herself involv'ed. Far from pre-, 
scribing such a line of conduct, French interests abso- 
lutely interdicted it. France had enough to do to 
establish order and liberty at home. On her OAvn 
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account she had nothing to fear from the Carlist insur- 
rection in Spain, which, in any case, would be in no 
condition to attempt aught against us. Besides, 
despite its momentary triumph, it was very probable 
that this insurrection would not ultimately succeed, 
and that in the midst of varying chances, gloomy 
trials, and protracted efforts, the constitutional govern- 
ment of Queen Isabella might triumph in the long 
run. But that it was for Spain herself to reach this 
end, for she alone could accomplish it. In this France 
ought to assist, but not to take the lead. The treaty 
of the Quadruple Alliance imposed no such necessity 
on us; We had already fulfilled and exceeded the 
obligations contracted, by the indirect aid we had 
already given, and were still giving, to the Queen of 
Spain. We were not called upon, as was the Resto- 
ration in 1823, to exhibit beyond the Pyrenees jJroofs 
of political boldness and of the fidelity of our army. 
If we embai'ked in a direct and extended interven- 
tion, similar to that of the formet epoch, we should 
doom Ourselves either to retire speedily, -lea\dng Spain 
a prey to incalculable disorders, or to assume for an 
indefinite period the responsibility of her government 
and of her futuili destiny. The King neither ought, 
nor would he consent to impose such a burden on 
France. 

An attempt was made to reconcile the two lines of 
policy. The King agreed that the indirect succour 
afforded to Spain should receive new extension. 
Anns and munitions of war were forwarded. The 
foreign legion, already in the service of Queen Isa- 
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bella, had been reduced by its campaigns to 2500 
men ; it was arranged that it should be augmented to 
6000, by recruiting in France, in the name of the 
Spanish government and its agents. A French 
general of reputation (General Bugcaud, and even 
Marshal Clauzel were spoken of) was to be appointed 
to the cofhmand of this coi'ps, ^th wliich some 
Spanish regiments Avere to be associated, but it AV’^as 
to remain officially under the orders of the general in 
chief of the Spanish army. M. Thiers, on his side, 
appeared to content himself Avitli this development of 
indirect co-operation, and M. de Bois Ic Comte, who 
at this precise epoch AA’as despatched to Madrid where 
M. de liajmeA'al had fallen seriously ill, Avas instructed 
to announce to the Spanish cabinet that the French 
government Avould go no farther. In rendering 
account to M. Thiers, on the 9th of August 1836, 
of his arri\'al at JIadrid and of his first intervicAV 
Avith M. Isturitz, “ I began,” he Avrote, “ by telling him 
in the most decided and unqualified manner that he 
must renounce all idea of direct intervention ; that 
the King’s government s&w with regret that, in spite 
of all we had represented on the impossibility of our 
adopting that course, the Spanish cabinet had never 
abandoned the hope of one day persuading us to 
it; that I must destroy that illusion, which had 
exercised a fatal influence, for by ahvays recurring to 
that perspective as a last resource, he and his ministry 
had prevented .the royal cause from developing its 
full energy and from employing all its means.” 

But the most determined words suffice not to settle 
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questions and to dissipate hopes which have been 
long brooding in the minds of nations. On the 12th 
of August 1836, three days after he had commu- 
nicated with M. Isturitz, in the terms I have just 
quoted, M. de liois le Comte again wrote to M. Thiers : 
“ The Spaniards are so accustomed to see us interfere 
in their affairs, and regulate their dispute# of succes- 
sion, from the days of Henry of Transtamare to those 
of Pliilip V., Ferdinand VII., his father, and Queen 
Isabella, that the idea of our finally adopting the 
same course now is so profoundly received, that it 
can with the greatest difficulty be eradicated from 
their minds. They believe that they s^iould let us 
say what we please, and .that we shall inevitably wind 
up by direct intervention, not being able to tolerate 
in Spain either revolutionary'anarchy or the restora- 
tion of Don Carlos. I have found this conviction in 
M. Isturitz and the Queen Kegent, and in her whole 
court ; to combat it, I have employed the full foi’ce of 
the expressions which your Excellency used to con- 
vince me of the firm resolve of the government to 
refuse, at all times, direct intervention. I believe I 
have at last persuaded Queen Chi’istina and M. 
Isturitz, and have made them comprehend that they 
must seek their safety in their own energy, and con- 
sider us henceforward as their most pownriiil prop, 
but no longer as the vital principle of their cause. 
But this impression which I have been enabled to 
produce on the Queen and her cabinet, is not received 
by the public. The coincidence of my arrival with the 
success of the Carlists, and with the proclamation in 
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Arragon and in Andalusia, of the constitution of 1812, 
has inspired all minds with a confidence that I was at 
last the herald of the intervention so anxiously de- 
sired. Some even say that I announced it positively ; 
others, that I proclaimed a measure which would 
inevitably lead to it.” 

It was necessary to emerge from this position, which 
held minds in uncertainty — at Paris in action, and at 
Madrid in expectation; to choose, in fine, between 
indirect assistance and direct and complete interven- 
tion. The discussion was renewed in the council, 
and became daily moi’e animated and clear. The 
King thought he had a right to complain that in the 
execution of the measures of indirect aid to which he 
had recently consented, the sti])ulated limits had been 
exceeded; the recruiting for the foreign legion, fixed 
at 6000 men, already, he said, amounted to 8000, and 
was still actively going on, not through the medium of 
General Alava, as had been arranged, but by the aides 
de camp of the Minister for War himself. Marshal 
Maison. Questions, explanations, and retorts, suc- 
ceeded each other incessantly in the council, in 
Avhich six of the ministers coincided with M. Thiers, 
and one only, the Count de Montalivet, with the King. 
The two lines of policy were in presence and ap- 
proached a crisis, both supported by a sincere con- 
viction, and relying, one on the urgency of existing 
circumstances, and the desire of Spain evidently pro- 
nounced in favour of intervention ; the other, on 
prospective considerations and the feeling of France, 
which clearly showed itself opposed to the measure. 
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“ Nothing can incline the King to intervention,” said 
M. Thiers one day to his Majesty, “ and nothing can 
lead me to renounce k.” * 

In the meanwhile news reached Paris that, on the 
12th of August, at St. Ildefonso, where the Kegent and 
the young Queen then resided, the two regiments on 
duty — one of provincial militia, the other of the Guards 
— suddenly broke out into insurrection, march®! upon 
the palace of La Gi’anja, and clamorously proclaimed 
the constitution of 1812. Queen Christina, with re- 
markable courage and self-possession, vainly opposed 
to this sedition her personal influence and resistance. 
In the absence of all efiective force, she was compelled 
to give way, and finally authorized these troops “ to 
swear tlie constitution until the assembly of the 
Cort(5s.” On the 13th of August, in the square of 
St. Ildefonso, officers and soldiers took the oath. On 
the 14th, a similar insurrection bi’oke out in Madrid. 
General Quesada suppressed it for the moment; but 
on the 15th, when what had taken place at St. Ildefonso 
transpired in the capital, the movement became irresis- 
tible ; the Isturitz cabinet broke up, and a new ministry, 
composed of old j)artisans of the constitution of 1812, 
was forced on the Queen Regent, under the presidency 
of M. Calatrava. On the 17th of August, the two 
Queens re-entered Madiad, the Cortds, which had been 
on the point of assembling, were dissolved, and on 
the 21st of August a royal decree convoked new ones 
for the 24th of October, according to the system 
prescribed by the constitution of 1812, and to bring 
it into operation. 

VOL. IV. M 
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As I have spoken of General Quesada, and his 
attitude in preseitee of sedition, I shall hero repeat 
textually what M. de Bois le Comte communicated on 
the 30 th of August >vith reference to his death and 
character. It is the lawful right of great hearts 
sacrificed to savage violence, that the remembrance of 
their last moments should be pi*eserved with respect, 
for thel^loiy of their names, as well as for the instruc- 
tion of the living. The stoic Thnisea, condemned to 
death by ^sero, said to his son-in-law, Helvidius Pris- 
cus, when ordering his veins to be opened : “ Beliold, 
young man ! you are born in times when the soul re- 
quires to be fortified by firm examples.” * We have seen 
days when such examples were as necessaiy in France 
as in Rome xmder Xero. Those daj’^s are far removed 
from us; but even now, and sheltered from mortal 
dangei*s, it is well to knoAV how to preserve our honour. 
“ The first idea of the revolutionists on becoming 
masters of the capital,” says M. de Bbis le Comte, 
“ Avas to prevent the escape of Quesada. Warned too 
late, he took the road to Burgos, and had scarcely 
entered on it, AAdien he Avas foUoAved by a croAvd of 
the militia. He soon discovered that he could not 
escape their pursuit. Having reached Hortaleza, one 
league from Madrid, he took refuge in a house. The 
soldiers had already arrived. A little girl saw him, 
and asked if he wished to speak Avith the parish priest. 
“ Undoubtedly,” replied he, “ I require the priest, for 

I am about to die.” Resigned to his fate, he traversed 

• 

' ‘‘ Specie, juvenis ; in ea tempera natus, et quibus firmare animum 
expediat constantibus exemplis.” — Tactl. AnnaL lib. xvi. cap. 35, 
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the ‘chamber with rapid steps, without seehing to con- 
ceal hifhself, and passing his hand.Tthrough his hair, 
according to his habitual gesture. The militia-men 
dared not to attack him hand to hand; they fired on 
him through the bars of the window; the ball entered 
his body. He looked on them, saying, ‘ If you wish 
to kill me you must fire a second time; once is not 
suflScient.” Several shots then followed ; the^ broke 
open the door, and pierced him with swords. The 
fury of the murderers glutted itself in a thousand 
atrocities perpetrated on his still breathing body and 
continued on his corpse. Thus feU a true Spaniard, 
extreme in his good qualities as in his faults ; a fiery 
soldier of the faith in 1823 ; an anarchical promoter of 
the ovei'throw of M. Z6a liennudez in 1833 ; having, 
under all conflicting circumstances, avowedly attacked 
and repressed, with unswerving energy, the same 
boasters and bravado, — the Carlists, the men of the 
clubs, and the men of the revolution. He saw his fate, 
and marched to it without illusion, hope, or anxiety. 
Singly he restrained the revolutionary movement at 
Madrid and disarmed it, w’^hen the Queen’s cause 
encountered shipwreck on another point and swept 
him away in its fall,” 

The murder of Quesada, the flight of the principal 
leaders of the moderate party, the sanguinary clamours 
which were raised against them, the intelligence from 
the provinces, which announced qlmost every where 
the same excitement, threw the honest and peaceable 
population into consternation filled with alarm. “ 1* 
do not believe in a reign of terror in Spain,” Jd. de Bois 
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le Comte wrote to M. Thiers, “ but minds are power- 
fully stirred up. Not a newspaper has yet condemned 
the murder of Quesada, committed six days ago. Not 
one has dared to raise a doubt on the perfect spon- 
taneity with which the Queen has accepted the con- 
stitution. The editorship of all the moderate journals 
has been changed; thei'e is not at tlus moment in 
Madrid a single opposition paper. As to a Carlist 
journal, nobody has ever thought it possible to esta- 
blish one. With such popular habits, it is difficult 
to exercise a government hei*e, based upon publicity 
and free discussion As to us, the intelli- 

gent section of the revolutionists would like to con- 
ciliate France, and entreat her support. The savage, 
ignorant portion, which predominates in the streets 
and barracks, and unfortunately also in the secret 
societies, from Avhence this movement springs, affects 
to brave us ; and for the last few days you hear per- 
petually repeated in the coffee-houses of Madrid this 
sentence, which has become provex'bial: — ‘Aa ver 
ahora, lo que haran esos picaros de Franceses' ‘We 
shall see now what these Fi’cnch rogues wijl do.’ ” ^ 

Perplexity increased in the council, already so dis- 
turbed, when all these particulars successively reached 
Paris. To whose advantage would intervention hence- 
forth tend, supposing it should be adopted? What 
government were we going to support in Spain? 
Would Queen Christina remain Regent? What atti- 
tude wovdd the English cabinet assume towards the men 

' Despatches of M. de Bois le Comte, of the 17th and 21st of 
August, 1881^. 
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who brought back the constitution of 1 8 1 2 by violence ? 
M. Mendizabal, to whom it had seemed so partial, was, 
according to all accounts, the principal fomenter of 
the insurrection of St. Ildefonso and of Madrid. The 
future of Spain was charged with dark clouds and 
storms in the darkness. More determined than ever 
not to involve in them France and her government, 
the King demanded that the troops assembled on the 
Pyrenees should be removed, to render it quite clear 
that they could not enter Spain in aid of revolu- 
tionary power, and of the obscure contingencies it 
seemed to develop. The cabinet formally refused 
this measure, declaring that it would be a decided 
and open disavowal of intervention. “We must 
break the ice,” said M. Thiers; the King will not 
consent to intervention; we wish it; I retire.” His 
colleagues, with the exception of M. de Montalivet, 
seconded his resignation. “ Gentlemen,” said the King, 
“ if is then understood that the cabinet is dissolved. 
I request you not to speak of it, and to remain at 
your posts while I look for your successors.” No 
doubt or complaint could be raised. The King and 
his advisers separated in consequence of a profound 
disagreement on a serious question, which would 
be carried before the Chambers and the country. 
Each exercised an indisputable privilege, guaranteed 
by their mutual influence and dignity ’in the govern- 
ment of the state. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY ALLIANCE AND RUPTURE WITH M. MOLE. 

MY RELATIONS WITH COUNT MOLE. FORMATION OF THE CABINET OF THE 

6th of SEPTEMBER, 1836. — DIFFERENT SENTIMENTS OF MY POLITICAL 

FRIENDS. FROM WHAT MOTIVES AND ON WHAT CONDITIONS I JOINED 

THE CABINET. ITS FIRST ACTS. STATE OF AFFAIRS IN ALGERIA. 

EXPEDITION TO* CONSTANTINE. — MARSHAL CLAUZEL. THE COM- 
MANDANT CHANGARNIER. GENERAL Tr£zEL. ILL SUCCESS OF THE 

EXPEDITION. RETREAT OF THE ARMY. — CONSPIRACY OF STRASBOURG. 

— PRINCE LOUIS BONAPARTE. HIS FAILURE AND EMBARKATION AT 

L’ORIENT. MOTIVES OF THE CABINET FOR NOT BRINGING HIM BEFORE 

THE TRIBUNALS. OPENING OF THE SESSION OF THE CHAMBERS. 

ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE KING LOUXS-PHILIPPE. DEBATE ON THE 

ADDRESS. PROSECUTION OF THE CONSPIRATORS OF STRASBOURG BEFORE 

THE COURT OF ASSIZES AT COLMAR. ACQUITTAL OF THE ACCUSED. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE CHAMBERS. — ON THE DISJUNCTION OF 
CLTITAIN CRIMINAL PROCESSES; ON THE PLACE OF TRANSPORTATION; 

AND ON THE NON-REVELATION OF PLOTS AGAINST THE KING’s LIFE. 

ON THE DOTATION OF THE DUKE DE NE3IOURS. — PRESENTIMENTS OF 

KING LOUIS-PHILIPPE ON THE FUTURE OF HIS FAMILY. THE BILL ON 

DISJUNCTION REJECTED BY THE CHA3fBER OF DEPUTIES. THE CABINET 

BREA^ LT. — DIFFERENT ATTEMPTS TO FORM A NEW MINISTRY. THE 

KING SENDS FOR ME. MY PROPOSITIONS AND ENDEAVOURS. — THEY 

MISCARRY. — I RETIRE, WITH SIM. DUCIIATEL, GASPARIN AND PERSIL. 

M. MOl£ forms THE CABINET OF THE 16tH OF APRIL, 1837. 

. (1836—1837.) 

Long before the crisis exploded, I had left Paris 
•with my mother and children to pass some weeks in 
Normandy, at first at Lisieux, and subsequently at 
the seat of the Duke de Broglie. I ■wished, even in 
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the eyes of the idle gossips, to remain a stranger to 
the fall of the cabinet, and to avoid finding myself 
engaged in any of the combinations connected with 
the’ selection of its successors. I was bent on pre- 
serving, in this future, my entire liberty. The public, 
who had been surprised by the fall of the cabinet of 
the 11th of October 1832, felt, without regretting it, 
the retirement of that of the 22nd of February 1836 
to be sudden, and seemed weary of ministerial crises. 
From this conviction, and my own choice, I found it 
convenient to keep aloof. 

An attempt was made to change my plan. I re- 
ceived from Count Mol4 an invitation to visit and 
converse with him. I declined the overture, and he 
understood me, for he wrote thus from Acosta on 
the 18th of August : “ On my arrival I found your 

answer. I sliould be grieved to cause you the 
slightest disturbance, and I hasten to tell you so. I 
shall myself be moving about in the neighbourhood 
of Paris until the session recals me there. You 
know without doubt that all the resignations have 
been tendered and accepted. The telegraphic des- 
patch announcing the events at St. Ildefonso has 
changed or adjourned everything.” 

There were many reasons and chances why M. 
Mol4 should succeed M. Thiers. In 1830 he had 
held, with favour from the King and the public, the 
post of Minister of Foreign AJftiirs. Since the 
Spanish politics began to agitate people’s minds, he 
had openly declared against intervention. . His name, 
his social position, his experience of the great 
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functions of government under the Empire and the 
Restoration, his personal merit, the prudent tone and 
charm of his conversation, his dignified and polished 
manners, gave him high consideration with the party 
of order, and seemed to point him out expressly for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. He was ambitious, 
and he had a right to be so. M. Bertin de Veaux, 
who knew him well, and was a competent judge, often 
said to me, “ No one surpasses M. Mole in the great 
intrigue of politics. There he is full of activity, long 
foresight, skilful solicitude, discreet regard for indi- 
viduals, and of becoming ingenuity ^vithout display. 
There is pleasure in being connected with him.” He 
then added, Anth a smile, “ more pleasure than safety.” 
In truth, M. ]\Iole was reproached with being exclu- 
sively occupied with himself and his personal stlccess, 
and of forgetting too easily his associates and Avhat 
they had a right to expect from him. 

I had no old intimacy with M. Mole. Before the 
Restoration, when he A^as grand judge, minister of 
justice, and in favour Avith the Emperor Napoleon, 1 
had sometimes met him in society; amongst other 
places, at the house of Madame de la Bridie, his 
mother-in-law, and also at that of Madame de Rd- 
musat, but he was then cold and silent. I was 
young, and of the liberal opposition; Ave saw each 
other Avithout becoming acquainted. Under the 
Restoration, and -when he joined the cabinet of the 

^\e,\ve\\eu as Mtuisier oC 'VVi Wd. 

more frequent communication, but without attaining 
habits of familiarity. 1 Avas connected with M. 
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Decazes, who thought he had reason to complain of 
M. Mol4, and this misunderstanding extended to 
their friends. The Eevolution of 1830 brought us 
more closely together, and both in the first cabinet 
of the ^government of July, and during the admin- 
istration of M. Casimir P^rier, we thought and acted 
nearly always in unison, but still without close and 
personal attachment. While the cabinet of the 11th 
October 1832 lasted, M. Mol6 was habitually, and*in 
accordance with his position and character, in the ranks 
of the advocates of order. Nevertheless, he separated 
himself from the ministry in -some circumstances 
which were considered decisive, and which seemed 
to us to require immoveable resolution ; amongst 
others in the course of the great trial instituted 
in the Chamber of Peers against the insurgents of 
April 1834. He entertained, also, in respect to our 
foreign relations, if not a distinct policy, at least a 
political tendency opposed to that of the cabinet, and 
particularly of the Duke d^ Broglie. He held less 
closely to the English alliance, and seemed more 
disposed ta seek the friendship of the Continental 
courts.' From these various causes a certain cold- 
ness sprang up between us. 

But in 1835, after the attempt of Fieschi, and 
especially in 183(5, on the fall of the cabinet of the 
11th of October 1832, the most friendly and 
habitual relations were formed between M. Mol6 
and me. He was sedulous to cultivate them. We 
often met at the house of the Countess de Castellane, 
one of those persons the most admirably adapted to 
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bring together men she wished to unite, as she could 
equally have succeeded in embroiling them, had 
such been her object. Animated, but attractive and 
gentle, of an original turn of mind, easy and fertile, 
without displaying any pretension beyond the^ desire 
of pleasing and amusing, full of art, yet apparently 
natural, seductive, while seeming to be interested 
and charmed, comprehending and enjoying every- 
thing,— literature, the fine arts, and politics, — and 
with the habitual air of caring for nothing beyond 
the pleasure of indulging in the conversation, or of 
promoting the enjoyments or interests of those she 
sought to attract to her drawing-rooms, or win over 
to her views. Her circle was limited; comprising 
some men of tlie world, some distinguished by genius, 
■with a few foreignei's, diplomatists and travellers. 
Conversation was unrestricted at her parties. To- 
wards those she had reasons for •wishing to please, she 
knew how to practise graceful, affectionate, and re- 
fined distinctions. I wS's included in these, "with the 
avowed and not inconvenient object of establishing 
habits of friendly intelligence and agreement lietween 
M. Mol4 and myself. In this she succeeded without 
difficulty, for at that period, and on the questions in 
the order of the day, there was no discord between us. 
We mutually aided in the duration and transactions 
of M. Thiers’s cabinet, estimating them nearly always 
in the same s|yirit, and ■with similar conjectures as to 
the future. 

I was at Broglie when the resignation of M. Thiers 
became a public fact, and was announced in the 
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Moniteur of the 26th of August. I immediately re- 
ceived two letters, dated on the same day, one from 
M. Bertin de Veaux, the other from M. Mol^.* “ My 
dear friend,” M. Bertin de Veaux began, “I have 
told you several times through your son, and once 
through the Duke de Broglie, not to appear in Paris. 
The fate of M. Thiers was then uncertain, and I did 
not wish that he, or any one else, should be able to say 
that you had come to precipitate his fall. To-day, 
the Moniteur has spoken, and the course must be 
changed. Your presence now ■will surely be useful; 
it is even necessary, for in such critical circumstances 
miriutes are pracious. Hasten, then, to retfim. Be 
assured that I consider your interest as my own, and 
that I would not advise you to what I should abstain 
from myself.” M. Mol<i said to me: “ You mil now 
comprehend the reasons which made me wish to see 
you. I received this evening, at Acosta, a letter 
from the King, urging me to repair to him. I have 
just left him, having stated *my desire to come to ah 
understanding with you before proceeding farther. 
Moments are valuable. I hope you "will think so 
with me.” 

Looking upon things as they actually stood, my 
position was simple. It was on the Spanish question, 
and to evade intervention that the new cabinet was 
forming, and I was opposed to intervention. The 
question was to return, 'internally and externally, 
towards the policy, principles, and persons, of the 
cabinet of the 11th of October 1832. The King de- 
manded my co-operation in an important conjuncture. 
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both as regarded himself and the country, and in 
which I approved of his resistance to the preceding 
cabinet.' He required, he said, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, either Thiers or me, and on tfiis point 
the public, as well as the Chambers, were of the same 
opinion. No concession was required from me, no 
obstacle was raised which might have furnished me 
with a pretext for refusal. 

Amongst ray political friends, sentiments were 
dmded. Some regretted that I should resume office 
so soon ; I had too recently left it : experience of the 
mischief accruing from a deviation from the policy of 
resistance had neither been sufficiently long nor com- 
plete ; the reaction which called us back tOAvards that 
system was only commencing ; during my retirement, 
my position had inci’eased with repose; it AVould 
advance and consolidate itself still more if I remained 
for an interval unconnected Avith power, and I could 
resume it at a future period Avith all the authority 
I might require. This, amongst others, Avas the 
opinion of I\I. Duvergier de Hauranne, Avho displayed 
at that time toAvards me tokens of sagacity, fidelity, 
and, I may add, of moderation, Avhich notlung that 
has since passed betAveen us either can or ought to 
preA’^ent me from acknoAvledging. Others, and I may 
say the greater part, considered my return as natural 
and necessary. I had not sought it; I was entirely 
a stranger to the fall of M! Thiers ; I had not even 
opened my mouth on the question before whi^ he 
succumbed. They Avould not admit that I could deny 
myself to the King’s desire when my opinion accorded 
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with his, or to the opportunity of adding his rank 
and influence to the political party I espoused. To 
this opinion, some added, that on resuming -office I 
should ekplicitly demand the lead. “ I do not think 
I deceive myself;” thus wrote to me from Nismes the 
president of the royal court,’ M. de Daunant, one of 
my oldest and most judicious friends, “ in telling you 
that you are generally expected to be at the head of 
the new cabinet. The serious difficulties that pre- 
viously existed have, without doubt, been augmented 
by the wavering policy adopted during the last six 
months. A longer trial would in all probability have 
eompleted its discredit ; but I hope that this unhappy 
essay, and the confidence you inspire, ■will rally round 
you honest and courageous men.” The Duke de 
Broglie, with his unaflFected and magnanimous gene- 
rosity, expressed the same idea to me with increased 
energy : “ The new ministry,” he wrote, “ ought to re- 
ceive you as leader, not only in fact, but in name ; at 
all events, you will have the responsibility, and should 
possess the command. A ministry with two presidents, 
— one nominal, the other actual, — has in reality none ; 
therein is comprised an inevitable and rapid dissolvent.” 
In fine, nearly all accorded in thinking and saying, — 
that to restore the policy for a moment laid aside, the 
new cabinet ought to present it under a new aspect. 
M. Duchatel wrote to me, on the 23rd of August, fi'om 
La Rochelle, where he was presiding over the General 
Council : “ If a crisis comes on unexpectedly, you 
should use your freedom.’ I cannot write to you in 
detail; but my opinion is, that two things are neces- 
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sary : first, not to revive the past, but to create anew; 
secondly, to be most careful in all that is substituted.” 
The Duke de Broglie was even more explicit : “ The 
new ministiy ought to be truly new, and it should be 
the fruit of new combinations which may surprise the 
public. If it were to present itself as a resurrection, 
as a weakened and faded counter-trial of the ministry 
which displaced itself six months ago — as that same 
ministry, in fact, less such important members as 
Thiers and Humann, — such an attempt would be 
mortal; it would not last for a month.” 

This was the precise source of my discontent. To 
construct a new cabinet would be to separate myself 
from the Duke de Broglie. I had recently resigned 
office with him, M. Duch^tel, and M. Persil. To re- 
turn with two only of my associates, without the most 
intimate of the three, and to take upon myself his post 
as President of the Council, no matter what might 
be the weight ©f political motives, and of the advice 
of the Duke himself, would convey an appearance of 
deseiiion and infidelity, which grieved and deeply 
wounded me. 

Ki*g Louis-Philippe, in this emergency, committed 
an error, too common on the part of princes, who, 
to spare themselves a momentary embarrassment of 
conversation, frequently assume airs of lightness, in- 
difference and oblivion. If, after the resignation of 
M. Thiers, the King had invited the Duke de Broglie, 
not to resume office, but to converse with him, in 
honest sincerity, on the positi6n, and to discuss its com- 
patibilities ^d exigencies, with the necessity of new 
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combinations of persons in maintaining the old policy, 

he would have found him perfectly disinterested in 

mind and heart, and without any desire to return to 

power, much more disposed to decline the offer if made 

to him, and ready to give the new cabinet his loyal 

support. The King did not thoroughly know the 

Duke de Broglie : on this occasion he neither sent for 

nor wrote to him, nor bestowed on him any token of 

confiding and affectionate remembrance. The Duke de 

Broglie felt himself wounded, as did his friends around 

him ; nobly wounded, as becomes such lofty souls ; the 

sentiment had no influence on hiS conduct. Neither 

* 

liis devotion to the King, nor our mutual friendship, 
nor the sincerity of his concurrence in our common 
policy, wavered for a single moment. But nevertheless 
the cabinet about to be formed found in this an un- 
pleasant incident, and I myself a source of regret, 
which prejudicially influenced my resolutions. 

I started for Paris, and on my arrival received this 
note from the King : — “ My dear foAier Minister, I 
understand you are at last in Paris. I have im- 
patiently expected you, and I pray you to let me see you 
as soon as you can. • I wish it could be this evening, 
should my note reach you in time. If you find it too 
late to come to Neuilly to-night, I propose to you to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, or the Tuileries at 
twelve. You know the sentiments I entertain for 
you.” I saw the King; I had interviews with M. 
Mold and M. Duchfitel. I collected the impressions 
and opinions of those of my friends who were then in 
Paris, and I confined myself to demanding that my two 
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colleagues in the cabinet of the 11th of October 1832, 
M. Duch&tel and M. PersU, should re-enter into the 
new ministry, the one as Minister of Finance, the 
other as Chancellor; that M. de Gasparin should be 
called to the Ministry of the Intei*ior, in which he 
ali’cady discharged the functions of Under Secretary 
of State ; and that M. de R<imusat should replace him 
in the latter post. I thus secured to my political 
friends half of the seats, and two of the most important 
depai*tments in the cabinet. For myself, I only 
desired to resume the ministry of Public Instruction ; 
and on these terms I accepted the alliance wth 
M. Mole, as minister for Foreign Alfairs and President 
of the Council. 

These arrangements were dictated by my personal 
feelings rather than by political utility and foresight. 
In consenting to return to office without the Duke de 
Broglie, I was bent on not procuring for myself any 
advance of position, any gratification of ambition or 
self-love; and Fflattered myself that in a council thus 
formed, haring in the Ministiy of the Interior two 
of my staunchest friends, I should exercise upon the 
general government of the country, although confined 
within my own modest department, all the influence 
which the policy I represented could require. I de- 
ceived myself. There ^ is no such thing as ruling 
effectually by factitious combinations and indirect 
means. Setting aside my affections, and consulting 
policy alone, I had to choose between two lines of 
conduct. I might refuse to enter a cabinet which I 
had not formed myself, and which, moreover, wanted 
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several of the principal elements which had given to 
the ministry of the 11th of October 1832 its strength 
and authority. Or I might propose for my object to 
reconstruct that cabinet at some future day, or an- 
other equivalent to it; and I might have remained 
until then in that position of watchfulness and expec- 
tancy which affords to personal difficulties time for 
obliteration, and to reconciliations the opportunity 
of being brought about under the pressure of necessity. 
This would liave been, perhaps, the most effectual 
and jjnulent course. When I decided to enter the 
cabinet of M. ilole, I ought to have surmounted my 
own internal feelings and embarrassments; I should 
have taken the ministry of tlie Interior, thereby 
directly assuring to myself the power, the tesponsibility 
of wliicli would evidently weigh uj^on me, and should 
have ti’ansferred my two friends, M. de Kemusat and 
M. Gasparin, one to the ministry of Public Instruction, 
and the other to that of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
IhibHc Works; two departments for which they were 
respectively well qualified. This would have been a 
mt)re natural and powerful combination lhan that to 
Avhich I had given my concurrence. But I yielded to 
my personal impressions, to the strong instances of 
the King, to the lu’gency of the position, and also to 
a tendency in my nature to accept too readily whatever 
cuts short the difficulties of the moment, — to exact 
too little as to means, and to have too much confidence 
in success. 

After my mhesion, and the official appointment of 
the principal ministers, the cabinet still remained in- 

VOL. IV. N 
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complete for several days. The departments of War 
and Trade were not disposed of, which led to some 
difficulty. Marshal Soult declined to resume the port- 
folio of War ujider the presidency of Count Mol6. 
Several {)ei^ons desiml, not without reason, tliat the 
Count de Montalivet should continue, ns minister of 
Coniinerce, a member of the cabinet. In the preceding 
ministry, he alone liad oi>i)os(^d intervention in Spain, 
lie possessed counige, activity, tact, and considenible 
iniluonce in the Chambei's, But it suited him not to 
accept a department inferior to that which he had 
quitted, and in whicli his under-secretiuy of State, 
M. de Gasparin, had just replaced him. The King, 
moreover, pi'eferred keeping M. de ^Montalivet near his 
own person, and holding him in reserv'c, that he might 
at need join any ministiy whose tendencies he doubted. 
General Bernard and M. ^lartin du Nord were named 
for War and Trade; both men of merit, able and use- 
ful, but not called for by the public, who were weary 
of being kept in suspense for fifteen days. 

The first measures of the cabinet were well received. 
The appoinijnent of M. Gabriel Belessert as I’refect of 
Police obtained general approbation in Paris. He had 
exhibited rai’e courage in the outbreaks, and an inde- 
fatigable devotion to order. His family and himself 
decided with great reluctance, and from pure zeal for 
the public good, to accept these delicate functions. He 
was favourably regarded both for his compliance and 
hesitation. Soon after the formation of the cabinet, 
and at its recoraimendation, the King p^doned sixty- 
two criminals under sentence for political offences. 
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The ministers of Charles X., confined at Ham, MM. 
de Chantelouze and de Pe3a‘onnet, in the first instance,* 
and a few days later, the Prince de Polignac and M. 
Guernon de Kanville, were set at liberty, without any 
of those restrictions which give to party passions a 
useless and vulgar gratification, and under the single 
condition, as regarded three of them, of remaining, 
on parole, in residences selected by themselves. The 
Prince de Polignac was banished from France for 
twenty years. The relations of M. Mold with the 
foi’eign cabinets and their representatives in Paris 
commenced under auspices of good-Avill and reciprocal 
confidence. I resumed my labours in the expansion 
and improvement of public instruction in aU its de- 
grees. The elementary schools received many en- 
couragements. A* chair of general j)athology and 
therapexitics was instituted in the faculty of medicine 
at Montpellier. In presiding at the re-opening of the 
lectures of the great normal school in Paris, I applied 
myself to a clear definition of tlie character of public 
teaching as settled by the State, by aflirming that in 
all its degrees, as already practised in the elementary 
department, it ought to, and could, reconcile itself 
with the privileges of liberty.^ I used strenuous en- 
deavours, in the question of publishing, for the sup- 
pression of spurious editions, Tboth by legislative enact- 
ments and negotiations with foreign powers. My 
colleagues promoted with equal anxiety the legal and 
liberal ameliorations which their departments required 


> See Historic Documents, No. IX. 
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or admitted. The public, and the Chambers, then on 
• the point of re-assembling, followed with favouring ex- 
pectation these first steps of a regular and enlightened 
ministry. But two events, both unexpected, — the ill 
success of the expedition agfiinst Coustantine, and the 
eonspinicy of Strasbo\irg, — quickly and seriously al- 
tered a position scarcely yet assured, and abruptly in- 
volved the new cabim't in grout struggles and dangers. 

Tlic preceding niinistry had determined on and 
prepared the expedition against Constantine. Marshal 
Clauzel has affirmed that M. Thiers adopted his j)Ians 
of operation and con(}iiest on all the important points 
of Algeria, and promised him the full means of execu- 
tion that they recpiired. Authentic documents indicate 
that the minister of War, Marshal Maison, had as- 
sociated himself with this approbiition and these pro- 
mises, leaving, however, with I’egarcl to the expedition 
against Constantine, something undefined “ as to the 
epoch when it would be convenient to undertake it, 
and the fresh orders* Marshal Clauzel might expect 
before he entered upon action.” When the cabinet of 
the 22nd of February 183() fell, after its resignation, 
officially announced on the 30th of August, Marshal 
Maison wrote to Marshal Clauzel, “ that the arrange- 
ments settled were, on the whole, confirmed by inter- 
views and verbal communications between several of 
the King’s ministers ; but that they had not yet been 
made the subject of any deliberation in council, or re- 
ceived the definitive sanction of the government ; that 
it rested with the new cabinet to accord or withhold 
that sanction, and, until then, nothing could be at- 
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tempted, no compromise risked; that he must confine 
himself within the limits of actual occupation, within 
those of the effective force at his command, and of 
the legislative credits, or at least of the expenditure 
prescribed and sanctioned.” The retiring minister 
of War thought only of relieving himself from the 
responsibility of the projected enterprise, and of trans- 
ferring it to Ins successors. 

Mai’slial Clauzel was — and not without reason — 
surprised, offended, and emlrarrassed. Anxiously 
wishing to believe, and believing himself authorized, 
he had already commenced o 2 )ei‘ations’. From the 
2nd of August 1836, he had given to General ila 2 )atel, 
his substitute ad interim in j!l^geria, full instructions, 
which he also communicated to the minister of War, 
for the execution of what he called “ the system of ab- 
solute rule in the ex-regency, definitively adopted, on 
my 2 n’o 2 )osition, by the government.” He had deter- 
mined the distil bution of troojis throughout the whole 
territory of Algeria; jiut in motion those destined to 
occujiy the province of Constantine; prescribed, both 
as regarded the means and persons, the measui*es to 
be adopted on the scene of action itself, and announced 
those which had already been transmitted, or were 
about to be foiivarded, from Paris by the minister of 
War. All these pre[)aratives and orders were knoivn 
throughout the licgency, to the Arabs as ivell as to 
our mvn soldiers, at Constantine and in the city of 
Algiers ; and Marshal Clauzel wound up his instmc- 
tions to General Raj^atel in these words : “ By the 
9th of October, at the latest, I shall repair to Bona to 
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assume direction of the military operations against 
Constantine.” Disturbed, but not arrested in his de- 
signs, by the evasive and dubious letter addressed to 
him on the 20th of August by Marshal^ Maison, he 
replied thus on the instant : “ Will you and the Pre- 
sident of the Council be so kind as to recollect that 
you pressed me to set out for Algiers, that I took 
leave of you eight days before my departui’C, and that 
you said nothing to me of the council, in which the 
plan of operations to be carried out in Africa was to 
be discussed? You will find, when you recall that 
circumstance, that I deserve no reproaches.” As soon 
as Marshal Clauzel was made acquainted with the 
formation of the cabinet of the 6th of Sej)tembei’, 
he addressed to it despatches upon despatches, en- 
treaties upon entreaties, demanding authority to enter 
on the campaign. “ Constantine,” he wrote on the 
24th of September, “ is an admirable field for colo- 
nization ... it is there that we should strike 
and* establish ourselves. All is ready. Shall we 
alone delay ? Shall Ave not act wlien time and cir- 
cumstances call upon us?” 

Inheriting thus a position already defined and press- 
ing, the cabinet at once adopted tAvo resolutions: 
the one, to AvithdraAV the general government of 
Algeria from the paths in Avhich Marshal Clauzel had 
entangled it, and to remove the Marshal himself as 
soon as convenience allowed; the other, to sanction 
his prosecution of the cnterj)i’ise against Constantine, 
and to furnish him with^the means promised by the 
antecedent ministry. One of these resolutions was 
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clearly indicated to him, the other officially announced 
on the 27th of September by the new minister of War, 
General Bernard, in these terms : “ It has appeared 
to the Kin^s government that a plan so vast as that 
laid down m your letter of the 2nd of August to 
General Rapatel, could not be realized without an 
increase of expenditure which it does not feel justified 
in incurring, at least for the present. It is also felt 
that the exulted conceptions you have submitted re- 
quire the most serious attention and call for the ma- 
turest reflection. For these reasons it would have been 


desired that the expedition against Constantine should 
have been suspended for the present; but his Ma- 
jesty’s government is impi'essed Avith the consequences 
that might ensue, in such a country as Africa, and in 
the present spirit of the native population, fi’om the 
postponement of an expedition publicly announced, 
and Avhen the prospect of that undertaking has already 
rallied several tribes to our cause .... It is there- 
fore because the expedition to Constantine has been 
proclaimed, and for this reason alone, that the King’s 
government iioav permits it ; but merely as an operation 
necessitated by events exclusively special, and not 
intended to lead as a consequence to the execution 
of the general plan of occupation which you recom- 
mended ... It must be Avell undei’stood, Monsieur le 
Mardchal, that this expedition is to be carried out with 
the means (in numbers and material) now actually at 
your disposal. But you Avill obsei’A'e that these means 
are superior to the allotment projected in your general 
plan of occupation, and at least equal to those named 
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in your instructions to General Rapatel of the 2nd of 
August last.” 

Even before the receipt of this letter, Marshal 
Clauzel had ceased to mistake liis position. He was 
well aware that the new cabinet was op^sed to the 
line of conduct in Algeria which, under the old 
ministry, he had caused to be adopted. Neither had 
he met on the ground itself all the facilities he anti- 
cipated. For six months pre\nously, and in the 
prospect of a conquest which he held for certain, he 
had appointed, as Bey of Constantine, the lieutenant- 
colonel of Spaliis, Youssouf, who ])ledged himself, by 
liis secret understanding in that province, to secure 
the fall' of the Turkish Bey Achmet, and the almost 
spontaneous surrender of the jdace. While waiting 
for the expedition, the Marshal had despatched Yous- 
souf to Bona to prepare local ari’angements, but the 
success of his eiiA'oy was very incomplete ; with re- 
gard to the lety of native auxiliaries, the collecting 
of baggage mules, and the probability of capitu- 
lation, the results fell far bebnv his promises. The 
Marshal sent bis aide-de-camp, M. de Ranee, to de- 
mand reinforcements; General Bernard replied that 
the expedition against Constantine was all that the 
cabinet authorized, and as the provinces of Algeria and 
Oran were to remain on the defensive, it was from 
them that the reinforcements, if requii-ed, should be 
forv^arded to Bona. Then commenced a controversy 
between the minister of War and the Marshal, governed 
on both sides by a tacit reference to the general plan 
of conquest and occupation, which th(^one refused to 
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adopt, and the olKer persisted in following. According 
to M. de Ranc6, not 30,000, but 45,000 men were re- 
quired for the operations against Constantine and the 
other provinces of Algeria. After a month of some- 
what confiJ^d correspondence, Gfencral Bernard ob- 
served to the Marshal that he had 11,478 eflFective 
men at Bona, which gave 10,602 present under 
arms ; that is to say, the force he had at first demanded 
for the expedition. He sent him in addition the 
necessary funds to pay 4000 native auxiliaries for six 
weeks, and finished by saying: “Now, Monsieur le 
Marcchal, either the means at your disposal ai’e those 
which you yourself pronounced sufficient, and as your 
instructions to General Rapatel have induced the 
King’s government to believe, or in your real judg- 
ment they are not so. In the first case, you have no 
reason to demand reinforcements; in the second, as 
you ai’e merely permitted, not commanded, to under- 
take the expedition, you can, if you please, abandon 
it. It dejiends therefore solely on yourself to decide 
on this point according as you find the means you 
possess sufficient or insufficient.” 

To bestow on Marshal Clauzel a distinguished mark 
of confidence at the same time, and when he Avas left 
free to settle the question he had pi’ovoked himself, 
the Duke of Nemours embarked at Toulon to take 
jiart in the expedition to Constantine, as in the jire- 
ceding year the Duke of Orleans had accompanied 
that to Mascara. And, to combine foresight with 
confidence. General Darar^mont, an officer of acknow- 
ledged merit, who commanded at Marseilles, received 
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confidential orders to proceed to Algiers, and to hold 
himself in readiness to assume the government of the 
province if, as a rumour prevailed. Marshal Clauzel 
should tender his resignation. 

The Marslial, who I believe had never hesitated, 
formed his resolution at once. Having reached Bona 
during the last days of October, he wrote on the 1st 
of November to General Bapatc'l, left in command at 
Algiers : “ Send me, by the return of the steam frigate, 
the battalion of the 2nd light infantiy commanded 
by Changarnier, the officer 1 Iiave remarked, and who 
I promoted to be a lieutenant-colonel some months 
since.” General Rapatel obeyed his orders ; the Com- 
mandant Changarnier an'ived at Bona with his bat- 
talion, and on the 13th of November 1836, Marslial 
Clauzel, taking Avith him 7000 men of all arms, with 
2000 native auxiliaries, and leaving at Bona a gar- 
rison of 2000, already stricken by the autumnal 
fevers, began his march tOAvards Constantine. 

For scA'cral days before his departure, the Aveather 
Avas dreadful ; the rain fell in a deluge, the plains Avere 
inundated, the snoAv coA'ered the mountains. “ These 
are not the long rains of Avinter, but only fertilizing 
shoAvers Avhich soon pass over,” exclaimed those who 
were enthusiastic in hope. “ 1 have confidence in the 
troops,” Avrote the Marshal; “I hope to inspire them 
with the same sentiment, and I depart for Constantine, 
wliere I shall soon arrive.” A few l^s sanguine 
spirits, particularly in the military administration, 
participated not in this feeling, and betrayed many 
doubts as to the facility of the enterprise, the aptness 
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of the moment, and the extent of our resources. But 
the greater part of those present persuaded themselves 
that they were entering on an expedition of assured 
success, and^ almost on a party of pleasure. Much 
reliance was placed on the assertions and promises of 
Youssouf; he was already looked upon and treated as 
a powerful Bey ; some officers only complained of the 
prospect that not a shot would he exchanged. The 
sun had reappeared, and seemed to confirm by its 
brilliancy these flattering expectations. The troops 
marched, the advanced guai’d on the 9th of November, 
Marshal Clauzcl on the 13th. They had scarcely 
been- in movement^ for twenty-four hours when the 
rain recommenced ; the rivulets became torrents ; the 
soldiers advanced laboriously; many fell behind; 
already some of tlie Arab auxiliaries deserted, cariy- 
ing away a small but precious poiTion of the very 
limited supplies of the expedition. But the fine 
weather returned ; for five days the army proceeded 
■without suffering and without resistance ; but on the 
19th of NoA^ember, when it reached the high table- 
lands in the A’icinity of Constantine, rain, snoAV, hail, 
and cold once more came on Avith violence ; the 
soldiers AV'ere unable to fin(^on that fertile but denuded 
soil a morsel of wood to cook their rations or dry 
their clothes. At each passage of a torrent, at every 
bivouac, mmabers of men Avere left behind, perishing 
of cold ana fatigue, with spoiled or abandoned proAU- 
sions. “We Avere there exposed,” said Marshal 
Clauzel in his report, “ to all the rigours of a Avinter 
in St. Petersburg, while the ground, entirely broken 
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up, recalled to the old officers the mud of Warsaw.” 
*011 the 21st of November, the army at length ar- 
rived before Constantine. The strength of the place 
was instantly perceived, and hoAv little it thought of 
surrendering. The red flag of the Arabs floated 
upon the principal battery. As soon as our troops 
were within range, a lively cannonade issued from the 
ramparts. Achmet Hey, at the head of a numerous 
cavaliy, held the open country, and advanced to 
attack the brigade of our advanced guard, which, 
under the orders of General de IGgn}", had occupied 
the eminences {nuunelons) of Ivoudiat-Aly, in sight 
of the gate of Bab-el-Ouad. A bold and renowied 
Kabyle chief, Ben-Aissa, commancTed in the to^vn, as 
the Bey’s lieutenant. He executed a sortie with the 
Turkish garrison, and joined in the attack on the 
same brigade. The Arab horsemen and Turkish in- 
fantry were valiantly re})ulsed, but ■without any other 
result. Our forces were too weak to invest the place; 
no symptom of capitulation appeared; our ammuni- 
tion and provisions were rapidly diminishing. Mar- 
shal Clauzel resolved to attempt a vigorous assault 
ajrainst the gates before which the two divisions of 
his small army were encan^jcd, — the only chance, if 
there existed one at all, of carrying the place. The 
Rummel, and the ravine at the bottom of which it 
runs, separated the divisions. On the 23rd, at three 
in the afternoon, a soldier swam across the river, 
carrying, in a -sinall piece of oilcloth wrapped round 
his head, the following note from the Marshal: — 
“ General dc Rigny, at midnight I shall attack the 
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gate of El-Kantara ; you will assail that of Koudiat- 
Aly.” The two attacks, one led by the Marshal in 
person and Genei’al Trdzel, the other by General de 
Kigny and Lieutenant-Colonel Duvivier, were made 
with determined vigour, but without success. In the 
first, Genei'al Tr(Szel, “ who exposed himself,” said the 
Marshal’s report, “ to the hottest fire, to regulate and 
encourage the troops,” fell by a ball which passed 
through his neck. In the second, Lieutenant-Colotiel 
Duvivier was for a moment on the point of gaining 
the place, but all who surrounded him, officers and 
soldiers, were struck doAvn and compelled to retire. 
“ Ily thi*ee in the morning the struggle had ceased,” 
said one of the brave men present; “the ordinary 
silence was resumed, when the usual signal for the 
last nocturnal prayer issued from the minaret of the 
principal mosque of Constantine. Verses of the 
Koran, borne through the air, Avere repeated on the 
i^hnparts by thousands of calm, resolute, and con- 
fident voices. Our soldiers felt themselves compelled 
to esteem their enemies.” 

At the same moment, under the Marshal’s direction, 
and in the obscurity of the night, the separated divi- 
sions of the anny placed themseh'cs in motion to 
unite in a single column, and to commence a retreat, 
noAV evidently inevitable. The tAVO corps formed pre- 
cipitately; ^e ambulances Avere hastily loaded Avith 
Avounded mra, picked up on the very instant from 
the ground on which they had fought, a«d Avith their 
hurts scarcely bandaged. The assembly of all the 
troops on the point fixed by the Marshal Avas not yet 
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completed when the sun rose. The garrison of Con- 
stantine, appi’ised by the sentinels on the ramparts, 
issued forth in detachments continually increasing in 
strength, and eager to push fonvard their attacks. In 
the midst of this disciplined agitation, the Commandant 
Changarnier, who covered mth his battalion the mai’ch 
of the division conducted by General dc Rigny to- 
wards the point of concentration indicated by the 
Marshal, perceived thirty or forty soldiers running 
across the front of the Arabs in an atteinj^t to rejoin 
the French column. It was an outpost that had been 
forgotten. Facing instantly about, Colonel Chan- 
garnier led on his battalion to the charge, for the 
rjfscuc of those lost men, and recovered nearly all, but 
not ^\dthout losing a few of his own. Then halting 
at intciuals, as the grotind favoui’cd him, he re- 
peatedly checked the Arabs, obstinate in pursuit, 
and thus gained for the ditferent corps sufficient 
time to unite and reorganize, according to the M#- 
shal’s orders, in a column of retreat. ToAvards eleven 
the combined march began ; the battalion of the 2 nd 
light in&ntiy continued to cover it; the entire cavaliy 
of Achmet Bey aj)pearcd to lie preparing for a general 
charge. As soon as he saw their approach. Colonel 
Changarnier threw his battalion into a square, ex- 
cluiining, Soldiers, look on those men ; they are 
GOOO and you are 300; you see readily that the game 
18 unequal. J hen, when the cloud of Arab pur- 
suers .ipproached within twenty paces, he ordered a 
close, point-blank fire from two ranks, with loud 
Shouts of “Long live the King!” His smaU force 
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strewed the soil with men and horses. The Arabs 
wheeled rapidly round. The Turkish garrison, which 
had issued from Constantine without provisions, re- 
turned to take their first meal. The French column 
continued its march in good order; on the close of 
that day, the 24th of November, when the battalion 
of the 2nd light infantry .took its place in the bivouac, 
it Avas received Avith prolonged acclamations by the 
Avholc army, and Mai'shal Clauzel himself addreised 
the ,most cordial congi-atulations to Colonel Chan- 
ganiier. On the folloAAdng morning, the 25th of 
November, the march AA'-as resumed, and for five days 
the retreat Avent on, incessantly harassed by the Ka- 
byles, distressed by the scarcity of proAOsions, aijd 
saddened by fatal incidents and deploral)le losses; 
but directed by Marshal Clauzel Avith the resolute 
activity and firmness of soul which insjnre troojAS 
with confidence in their leader, resignation under 
Sutferings, and ardour in peril. On the 1st of De- 
cember the little force reached Bona. Marshal 
Clauzel and the Duke of Nemours left that place on 
the 6 th tor Algiers, and on the 22nd the young 
Prince re-entered Paris, esteemed by the whole army 
for the calm coui'age he had evinced in his unassuming 
character of volunteer, and prepared to lay before 
the King his father, with scrupulous reserve, a recital 
of the mistakes, misfortunes, and heroic deeds of 
which he had been a Avitness. 

I cannot here deny myself the satisfaction of paying 
a particular homage to one of the chiefs of that 
expedition. General Tr^zel, my friend, and, in 1847, 
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my colleague as minister of War. This brave man, 
as virtuous as he was valiant, had long sc.'rved in 
Algeria, and there, as elsewhere, had avou a dis- 
tinguished reputation for both qualities. But after 
the check he sustained, on tlie 2Hth of June 1835, at 
La Macta, against Abd-el-Kader, he himself requested 
Mai’shal Maison to recall him ; “ for,” said he, with 
rare candour, ‘‘ I can no longer promise myself the 
coitfdence of the troops, and 1 shall submit Avithout 
a munnur to the full censure and severity Avliieh.the 
King’s goA’ernment may think I liaA C deserA eu, hoping 
that it Avill not refuse to rcAvard the brave men Avho 
liaA'c distinguished themselves in these two C()m])ats.” 
Nevertheless, this reverse, so nobl}’ a\'OAved, Aveighed 
ci'uelly on him, and his heart Avas tixcal on finding, 
by still seiwing in Algeria, a chance of repairing it. 
Being called in 183G to the command of Ilona, he 
naturally took part in the expedition to Constantine, 
and directed, under ^larshal Clauzel, the second 
diAnsion of that small army. jVrrived befoi’e Con- 
stantine, he saAV at once that Avith such scanty means 
of attack there AV'as no probability of success against 
serious resistance. An assault Avas hoAvever spoken 
of, and Avhile it Avas preparing, he said to his young 
ordeidy officer, to Avhom he bore confidence and 
friendship, “lly dear JMorny, there are no human 
means of entering into that toAvn; many of us Avill 
be killed under its walls ; should I be amongst the 
number, Avhich is probable, try to convey to my Avife 
Avhat may yet remain of me. You AviU find in 
my pocket a note for 500 francs; it is nearly all the 
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money I now havQ.” During the night of the 23rd 
or 24th of November, when Marshal Clauzel endea- 
voured to force the gates of El-Kantara and Bab-el- 
Oued, General Trezel, entrusted with the attack on 
the first, approached close to the rampart, with M. de 
Momy by his side. The moon shone brightly ; they 
we:^ fired on. “ My dear General,” said the young 
officer, “if we remain here we shall both infallibly 
be killed ; as for me, I should be no great loss, but 
if, as I scarcely think, an assault will be attempted, 
it would be a sad pity if you were not there.” At 
this moment, some men of the engineers passed close 
to them, leading a mule loaded with shovels and ^nck- 
axes ; a soldier and the mule were killed. Turning 
towards M. de Morny, General Trezel said to him, 
“ I believe really you are in the I’ight ; but where 
can we place ourselves while waiting the assault ?” 
At the very instant he fell with his face on the 
ground. On turning towards him, M. de ^lomy per- 
ceived a stain of mud on his temple, and thinking 
him dead, exclaimed witli some impatience, “ There, 
I told him so ; he is killed because he would not 
listen to me ; what absurd courage ! ” As he was 
endeavouring, with the aid of some soldiers, to place 
him in a blanket to carry off liis body, the general 
came to himself and said, “ Well ! what lias hap- 
pened ?” “How, General, you ai'e not dead ? what 
happiness ! ” “I only fainted, and was unable to 
speak ; but I heard you grumble and say I was dead : 
I had only one anxiety ; the fear of being left there.” 
He was taken to the ambulance. A ball had gone 
VOL. IV. o 
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through his neck, but being very small, it passed be- 
tween the vertebra), throat, and the carotid artery. 
A musket ball would have killed him. He made the 
retreat in Marshal Clauzel’s calash, as calm and 
thinking as little of liimsclf as he had been under the 
ramj)arts of Constantine. 1 take pleasure in record- 
ing these reminiscences of that modest and ii^or- 
ruptible servant of France. lie had an indomitable 
heart in a mean and insignificant body. To the 
manly and, at the same time, dilfident simplicity of a 
soldier more practised in obedience and command 
than in discussion, he joined the respectful patriotism 
of a citizen devoted to order and to the laws. He 
had some of the prejudices but none of the weak- 
nesses of his time. His firmness was not always 
exempt from obstinacy, but when he deceived him- 
self, no personal view, no sentiment of doubtful 
purity mingled with his error. Duty was his law and 
devotedness his passion. Whetlier it were necessary 
to compromise or to reserve himself, to mount to the 
assault, or to retire from the world, neither emer- 
gency found him hesitating, and he was equally pre- 
pared for the effort or the sacrifice. He has not 
won the renown of the Catinats and Faberts, and 
he had neither their fortune nor genius in war ; 
but in soul he was of their race, and I only render 
him justice when I place liim by their side. I return 
to Marshal Clauzel, and to the consequences of this 
unfortunate campaign. 

In the Chambers it became the subject of long 
debates. The Marshal himself took part in them. 
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without skill and with no just comprehension of his 
own or of the general position. He was a warrior 
eminent on the field of battle, but he continued what 
the revolution and the • empire had made him, a 
patriot with habitual notions of violence and des- 
potism, loving the greatness of France, and ever 
ready to servo her Avith his sword ; but a stranger to 
all other political vicAVS, and to every sentiment of 
responsibility in the bosom of liberty. He had been 
obviously improAndent, presumptuous, light, too little 
occupied Avith the fate of the men he commanded, 
seeking pre-eminently his personal success, no matter 
hoAV'weak Averc the chances, or hoAv costly the price 
at which it might be purchased. When he arrived 
at Bona, under the shock of his repulse, and anxious 
to soften the displeasure of the cabinet, he Avrote con- 
fidentially to General Bernard, Avhile forwarding his 
official report : “ I shall declare to the government, 
Avhen it Avill and hoAv it Avill, that the troops under my 
command Ave?c sufficient foi* the expedition, and I 
should either have taken or forced Constantine to 
surrender, Avith a portion of those who were reduced 
to a state of annihilation by the bad Aveather, if that 
portion could have been united Avith the rest.” AVhen 
the day of public debate came on, he could only 
defend himself by accusing the government of Avitli- 
holding from him the necessary forces, and of pre- 
paring to abandon Algesia; an absurd accusation, for 
the cabinet comprised none of the men avIio had suf- 
fered such ^ inclination to escape them; and I, 
on the contrary, was one of those who, on every 
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occasion, had most strenuously advocated the main- 
tenance and future of our possessions in Africa. 
But the charge of indifference to the national great- 
ness was the popular theme of attack, and to that 
Marshal Clauzel looked for his point of support. 
Wliile this debate Avas in progress, he had ceased for 
two months to be governor-general of Algeria. Fully 
determined to repair the check rccei\^ed by France 
before Constantine,, and not to incur again the risk 
of the mistakes that had led to it, Ave had, on the 12 th 
of Februai’}', 1837, recalled ^Marshal Clauzel, appoint- 
ing as his successor Genend dc Damremont, Avhose 
high military reputation and sound understanding 
promised us for the general administration of Al- 
geria, as Avell as for the special conduct of the new 
expedition, the double guarantee of Avhich we stood 
in need.' 

The ncAvs of the disaster produced a lively emotion 
in Franco, Avhich would Iuia o been even more painful, 
had it not been preceded and diverted by another 
excitement, arising from an incident of a different 
character. At the precise moment Avhen Marshal 
Clauzel reached Bona, and aa'us preparing to set out 
for Constantine, Prince Louis Bonaparte entered 
Strasbourg, and endeavoured by a military insurrec- 
tion to overthrow the King and the Charter of 1830. 

On the evening of the 31st of October, the Minister 

* I insert amongst the “Historic t)ocumcnts” (No. X.), a letter 
which General Damremont transmitted to me frm Marseilles, on 
the 10th of December, 1836, before the failur*of the expedi- 
tion against Constantino was known, and in which, from that date, 
ho explained his views as to Algeria. 
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of the Interior, M. de Gasparin, brought to me a 
telegraphic dispatch which he had just received from 
Strasbourg, dated on the preceding eve the 30th, and 
which ran thus : — 

“ This morning, about six o’clock, Louis Napoleon, 
son of the Duchess of St. Leu, who had in his con- 
fidence the Colonel of Artillery Vaudrey, traversed the 
streets of Strasbourg mth a party of . . 

The despatch stopped there, and the director of 
the telegraphic lines, IM. Alphonse Foy, had added 
to it this note: “ The words underlined are donlrtful. 
The mist which has enveloped the line neither allows 
us to receive the end of the dispatch nor to clear up 
the dubious i)assage.” 

We repaired instantly to the Tuileries, where, 
a few moments later, the entire cabinet assembled. 
We conversed, we conjectured, we weighed chances, 
wc drew up eventual instructions, Ave discussed the 
measures to be adopted under various hypotheses. 
The Duke of Orleans prepai’cd to leave us. We re- 
mained there by the King nearly the Avhole night, 
expecting news which arrived not. Tlie Queen, 
Madame Adelaide, the Princes, went and came, de- 
manding whether anything further had transpired. 
We slept from lassitude, and Avoke from im])atiencc. 

I Avas struck by the sadness of the King, not that he 
seemed uneasy or subdued, but uncerhiinty as to 
the seriousness of the iJA’ent occupied his thoughts ; 
and these reiterated conspiracies, these attempts at 
civil war, ^ftpublican, legitimist, and Bonapartist, 
this continual necessity of contending, repressing, and 
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punishing, weighed on him as a hateful burden. 
Despite his long expeidence and all that it had taught 
him of man’s passions and the vicissitudes of life, 
he was and coiitinucd to be naturally easy, confiding, 
benevolent, and hopeful. He grew tired of having 
incessantly to watch, to defend himsqlf, and of find- 
ing so many enemies on his steps. 

On the following morning, the 1st of November, 
an aide-de-camp of General Voirol, dfcmmandant at 
Strasbourg, brought us the end of the event, as also of 
the •telegraphic dispatch, and a detailed account of 
the abortive attempt. From Switzerland where he 
resided, and from the waters of Baden to which he 
often resorted. Prince I^ouis maintained in France, and 
especially at Strasbourg, constant commeinications. 
Neither amongst his adherents nor in himself did 
anything promise encouraging chances of success. 
A few old officers, enthusiastic women Avithout po- 
sition in the Avoild, retired functionaries out of em- 
ployment, and scattered malcontents were not the 
most effective agents against a iiower Avhich had 
already lasted for six years j and Avln'ch, in open day, 
had conquered all its enemies, republicans, and legi- 
timists, conspirators and insiu’gents. Prince Louis 
was young, unknoAvn in France by the army and by 
the people. Nobody had seen him ; he had done 
nothing ; some essays on the military art, “ Political 
Reveries,” a “ Project for a Constitution ; ” and the 
praises of tAVO or three democratic journals were not 
very powerful titles to the public favOTff and to the 
government of France. He had his name, though 
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even his name had remained barren under a concealed 
and entirely personal force ; but he had faith in him- 
self' and in his destiny. While performing his duties 
as a captain of artillery in the Canton of Berne, and 
while publishing his pamphlets on which France be- 
stowed little thought, he looked upon himself as the 
heir and repre^ntative, not only of a d)masty, but of 
the tAvo ideas which had constituted the strength of 
that dynasty, rcA'^olution Avithout anarchy and mili- 
tary fame. Under calm, gentle, and unassuming 
manners, he combined, a little confusedly, an ^i\'e 
sympathy for revolutionary enterprises and inno- 
vations, Avith the tastes and traditions of absolute 
power; and the pride of an exalted race, united in 
his mind with the ambitious instinct of a lofty future. 
He felt himself a prince, and he believed, with in- 
Auncible confidence, that he Avas predestined to be an 
emperor. It was Avith this sentiment and in this 
faith that, on the 30th of October, 1836, at six in the 
morning, Avithout any other support than a colonel 
and commandant of a battalion, preAuously Avon 
over to his cause, he traversed the streets of Stras- 
bourg, and presented himself at the barracks of the 
4th Regiment of Artillery, where, after two short 
addresses by Colonel Vaudrey and himself, he was 
received Avith shouts of Long live the Emperor ! At 
the same moment some of his partisans repaii’ed to 
the residences of the general commanding and the 
prefect, and, failing to persuade them, left them in- 
sufficiently%uarded in their hotels. On arriving at 
the second bari’ack, which he proposed to carry, the 
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barrack Finckmall, occupied by the 46th Regiment 
of Infentry of the Line, Prince Louis encountered a 
different reception. Forewarned in time, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Talendier resolutely repulsed all efforts to 
seduce the fidelity of tfie soldiers. Colonel Paillot 
and the other officers of the reginienc arrived, equally 
loyal and determined. On the spot itself, the Pifince 
and those who aceoinpanicd him were arrested. The 
report spread rapidly, and the insurreotionary move- 
ments attempted in several corps, and on various 
poi|||B of the cit}', ceased on tlie instant. The 
General and Prefect had recovered tlieir liberty, and 
took the necessary measures. Of the. kiiown ad- 
hei'ents of Prince Louis in tliis enterprise of a few 
hours, one alone, jM. de Persigny, his confidant and 
most intimate friend, eflected his escape. The au- 
thorities of Strasbourg, when sending their reports 
to the King’s government, demanded instructions as 
to the fate of the prisoners. 

We learnt, at the same time, that on the same day, 
the 30th of October, at Vendbme, a corporal of the 
1st Regiment of Hussars, in garrison at that town, 
had assembled at a public-house some of his com- 
rades, and that they there resolved to sound “ boot 
and saddle ” the following night, to seize the officers, 
the civil functionaries, and to proclaim the republic. 
Being apprised while their meeting was still going on, 
the Lieutenant-Colonel instantly arrested the corporal 
and his accomplices. The coiqwral, after killing with 
a pistol-shot a quarter-master who was girding him, 
escaped, wandered about during the whole day in the 
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environs of the town, and with a humbled spirit and 
subdued heart returned at night to Vendbme, to 
surrender himself. It has been frequently said, that 
there was no connection whatever between this miser- 
able bungle and the attempt of Strasbourg. The 
coincidence implies, and I have reason to believe, that 
this conclusion is erroneous. 

Our deliberation was short as to the conduct to be 
adopted in regard to the prisoners. On ascertaining 
the issue of the enterprise and the captivity of her 
son, Queen Hortense hurried to France undea an 
assumed name, and pausing near Paris, at Viry, in 
the house of the Duchess of llagusa, from thence 
addressed her maternal supplications to the King and 
M. Mole. She might have spared them. The re- 
sohition of not bringing Prince Louis to trial, and of 
sending him to the United States of America, was 
already taken. This was the decided inclination of 
the King, and the unanimous advice of the Cabinet. 
For myself^ I had never served or lauded the Em- 
peror Napoleon the First; but I respect greatness 
and genius, even when I deplore their application, 
and I cannot think that the claims of such a man to 
the respect of the world descend ivith him into the 
tomb. The heir to the name, and according to the 
imperial system, to the throne of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, had a right to be treated as of royal race; and 
to be subjected only to the exigencies of policy. On 
the 10th of November he was removed from the 
citadel of Strasbourg, and taken by post to Paris, 
where he passed several hours in the apartments of 
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the Prefect of Police, being visited only by M. Ga- 
briel Delessert. Departing immediately for L’Orient, 
he arrived there on the night of the 13th or 14th, 
and was embarked on board tlie frigate Andromlde^ 
about to sail for Bx'azil, touching at New York. 
When the frigate was on the point of getting under 
way, the sub-prefect of L’Orieut, M. Villemain, while 
papng his respects to Prince Louis, and before taking 
leave of him, inrpiired if, on arriving in the United 
States, he should find, at fii'st, tli* resources he 
might require. “ None,” replied the Prince. “ Well 
then, my Prince, the King has ordered me to place 
in your hands fifteen thousand francs in gold, which 
you will find in this little casket.” The Prince took 
the casket, the sub-prefect went ashore, and the frigate 
sailed. 

Twenty -five years (and what years!) have rolled 
on since that epoch. Their instmetion is clear. 
Twice — in 1836 and in 1840, — ^with the perseverance 
of faith and enthusiasm. Prince Louis Napoleon en- 
deavoured to overthrow the constitutional monarchy ; 
both times he failed, and at the outset. In 1851, he 
destroyed the llepublic at a blow, and since that 
day has reigned over France. The constitutional 
monarchy Avas a regular and free government, which 
gave guarantees for the true and complete interests of 
France. The France which desired this in 1789, in 
1814, and in 1830, has never concurred frankly with 
its destroyers, and submitted to its fall in 1848 with 
astonishment and alarm. The Republic commenced 
in 1848 by anarchy, and led to nothing else. France 
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accepted and supported the empire as a haven of 
refuge against this anarchy. There are times when 
nations are swayed pre-eminently by their wishes, 
and others ijhen they crouch signally under their 
fears. As these dispositions prevail, they seek in 
preference liberty or security. The first secret in 
the art of government is, not to mistake the ruling 
desire of the people governed. 

With respect to the accomplices of Prince Louis, 
doubts arose as to the tribunal to Avhich they were to 
be committed. We decided for that which was not 
the object of any popular objection, — the trial by 
jury'. This, I think, was a weakness and an error. 
If ever enterprise bore the character of an attempt 
against the safety of the state, it was assuredly this 
of Strasbourg. It fell also, according to the Charter 
and our constitutional traditions, under the privi- 
leges of the House of Peers. The preceding cabinet 
had recently sent before that court the assassin Ali- 
baud, a matter in which there was no political com- 
plication, and which involved no difficult question 
cither of principle or ciroumstance. That of the con- 
spiracy of Strasbourg belonged much more naturally 
to the same tribunal, and the step we had lately taken 
with reference to Prince Louis furnished an ad- 
ditional reason for sending his accomplices befoi’e the 
Chamber of Peers ; for that court alone was capable 
of appreciating the propriety of the step, and not 
the less so of exercising equitable firmness in a ge- 
neral judgment on the affair and its actors. As to 
the inferior plot of Vend6me, the course was clear. 
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Soldiers only were implicated in it, and they were 
consigned to a court martial at Tours. 

The session of the Chambers approached, and 
seemed likely to open under varied arj|pices, mixed 
with serene and cloudy prospects. Externally, the 
general aspect of affiiirs presented nothing but what 
was satisfactory. Peace was no longer endangered 
from any cpiarter. The preceding dispute between 
France and S^vitzerland on the subject of the re- 
fugees, had led to a suspension of di})lomatic relations 
between the tAvo countries; but owing to the mode- 
ration of both governments this alienation of good 
neiglibourship had ceased, the question Avas smoothed 
doAvn, intercourse aa’us rencAved, and the subordinate 
incidents Avhich had contributed to interrupt it no 
longer retained importance, except as supplying food 
for the polemics of the opposition. While declining 
intervention in Spain, AA’^e continued to fulfil, not only 
scru2)ulously but zealously, the treaty of the Qua- 
drujde Alliance, and afforded to the government of 
Queen Isabella all the indirect support we could 
sujqdy Avithout engaging tlie French flag in her ser- 
vice. This policy j)roduced its fruits. The Carlists 
protracted the civil Avar beyond the Pyrenees without 
decisive success. In sj)ite of their local victories and 
their irruptions through Spain, the constitutional 
monarchy held its ground, obstinately and effectually 
defended. The Spanish radical party, possessed of 
power, felt the responsibility which weighed heavily 
and exclusively on their shoulders, and gradually 
became enlightened and moderate in their rule. 
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The new Cortdg confirmed the regency of Queen 
Christina, and were preparing modifications in the 
constitution of 1812, calculated to render it less 
dangerous to _ order and monarchy. By recognising 
the independence of the American republics, the 
Spanish government escaped from a weighty burden, 
and placed itself in a condition to use aU its energies 
for the pacification of Spain herself. The confi- 
dential negociations carrying on at Berlin and 
Schwerin for the marriage of the Duke of Orleans 
with the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg promised 
a successful issue. Taking all things together, 
M. MoM after some months of administration, pre- 
sented himself to the Chambers, having faithfully and 
prudently put in practice the maxims in the name 
of which the cabinet liad been formed, and having 
already gathered from them flattering results. But 
internally, the position was more complicated and less 
promising. The expedition to Constantine and the 
attempt at Strasbourg weighed on us, leaving serious 
questions to be settled and difficult duties to be dis- 
charged, which could not fail to excite animated 
debates. 

On ^ the 27th of December the King repaired to 
the Palais Bourbon, along the quay of the Tuileries, 
to open the session. The second legion of the Na- 
tional Guard, which lined the road, lowered their 
colours before him: he moved forvvard beyond the 
door of the carriage to return the salute ; a shot was 
fired; the ball grazed the King’s chest, passed be- 
tween his two sons, the Duke of Nemours and the 
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Prince of Joinville, who, with the Puke of Orleans, 
were seated with him, and smashed a window on the 
opposite side, the fragments of which slightly wounded 
the two princes. The assassin was instantly seized, 
with great difficulty extricated fi’om the indignation 
of the populace, and carried, in the first instance, to 
the guard-house of tlie Tidleries. The train con- 
tinued its course, the King showed himself again at 
the carriage window, replying with his hand to the 
acclamations which greeted his passage. He arrived 
at the Palais Bourbon, where the Queen, Madame 
Adelaide, the Princess Marie, the Princess Clemen- 
tine, the Duke of Aumale, and the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, awaited his coming in the gallery of the 
royal family. The report of the attempted assassina- 
tion had already spread through the hall; anxious 
and hesitating looks were turned towards the Queen ; 
all sat motionless and silent, as if anxious not to 
excite her first alarm by visible emotion. The Com- 
mandant Dumas, despatched on the instant by the 
King, appeared in the tribune, and said to the Queen, 
“ Madame, the King is well, he is on the point of 
arriving; the Princes are unwounded.” They fol- 
lowed without delay. The King ascended the egtrade 
and sat down. His three -sons remained standing by 
his side : some drops of blood stained their clothes. 
For several minutes the cheers were enthusiastically 
renewed, the whole assembly on their feet, members 
of the Chambers and spectators ciying “ Long live the 
King I ” and turning alternately from his Majesty to 
the Queen. I never vritnessed a display of public 
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emotion more animated and sympathetic. The King, 
with unaffected self-possession, delivered a calm ad- 
dress, filled with confidence for the future of France, 
and only slightly alluding, in a few words, to the 
recent attempt to which he had been exposed. “ Sup- 
ported by your loyal co-operation,” he said, in con- 
clusion, “I have been enabled to preserve our countiy 
from new revolutions, and to save the sacred depo- 
sitory of our institutions. Let us continue to in- 
crease our united efforts; with every successive day 
we shall mtness the augmentation and firm esta- 
blishment of order, confidence, and prosperity ; and 
we shall obtain all the advantages a free country has 
a right to look for, which lives in peace under the 
a}gis of a national government.” 

I saw and interrogated the assassin. He was a 
young man of coarse and vulgar appearance, rude 
and embarrassed, dogged rather than excited, an- 
swering questions curtly, with as little inteUigence 
as emotion, as if desirous of hearing nothing more 
said on what he had done, and rejecting with stupid 
pride every appeal to repentance. It was soon found 
that his name was Meunier, that he led an idle and 
unsettled life, sometimes as an inferior clerk, at others 
as a workman, and that he was nephew to an honest 
merchant of Paris, who, recognising him with bitter 
mortification, spoke of him to the investigating ma- 
gistrates as of a weak, unsettled character, addicted 
to bad habits, vicious reading, engaged in secret so- 
cieties, and incapable of resisting the influence of his 
associates. The official examination and report fully 
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confirmed these statements. From routine, rather 
than from a just estimate of the circumstances, Meu- 
nier was sent before the Court of Peers. A few days 
after his attempt, the police discovered and seized, in 
the house of a mechanician named Champion, an 
infernal machine, fully prepared. Being instantly 
arrested, with three others compromised by the jfirst 
interrogatories, the mechanician strangled himself in 
prison. 

It was under the impression of 'these sinister inci- 
dents that the first acts of the Chambers, the prepa- 
ration and discussion of their addresses, were carried 
out. There are salutary alanns and vexations ; these 
latter were not, as I think, without their influence on 
the character of the ensuing debate, which was un- 
usually grave and restrained. Parties still found 
therein an opportunity of repeating their ordinary 
assertions and accusations. Some again told us, 
Avith regard to Spain, that Ave attempted an -imjjos- 
sibility in seeking to establish order Avith liberty by 
the hands of a poAv'er the off*spring of revolution : 
others, — -that since 1830, there had been no essential 
difference between the various cabinets and their 
policy; that a single Avill governed, in a single and 
unifonn system, and that, from this will and this 
system, neither France nor* Spain could expect any 
good result. These worn out and monotonous attacks 
had little effect on the Chamber of Deputies, which 
bestowed scanty attention on them; and the debate, 
laying aside revolutionary themes, •concentrated itself 
in the question essentially political, — namely, m the 
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controversy between the two cabinets of the 2nd of 
Februq,ry and the 6th of September, which had 
formed opposite opinions on the interests and duties 
of France in her relations with Spain, and one of 
which advocated direct intervention, while the other 
limited itself to indirect assistance. M. Thiers, 
M. Passy, M. Sauzet, and M. OdUoa Barrot, on the 
one side, — M. Mole, M. Hubert, M. de Remusat, and 
myselfj on the other, discussed, for four days, these 
opposite lines of policy, seinously, energetically, and 
sometimes even with a degree of acrimony, but with- 
out violence or subterfuge, with convictions and fore- 
thought equally sincei*c though . essentially different, 
like men who can bear the weight of power under the 
eyes of their advei’saries, free in spirit, and expect- 
ing the judgment of their country. No unforeseen 
deviation, no intemperate incident distui’bed the de- 
bate; the Chamber was enabled to determine the 
points at issue in pei'fect freedom and trdhquillity of 
argument. It pronounced a verdict in favour of the 
opponents of dii’ect intervention, and events confinned 
the decision. France abstained from interfering in 
Spain ; nevertheless, Don Carlos was driven out, the 
constitutional government and Queen Isabella re- 
mained erect, and when France, to substantiate the 
policy she had always proclaimed, had occjision to 
appeal to the confidence and friendship of Spain, of 
her Queen, her Cortes, and her ministera, that confi- 
dence and friendship were not withheld. 

A trifling fact in this debate, scarcely noticed by 
the public, nevertheless deserves to be recalled, as, 

VOL. rv. r 
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for same time, it was not without influence on our 
external position. During the sitting of the 14th of 
January 1837, in the Chamber of Deputies, while 
speaking of the dangef on account of which our in- 
tervention in Spain was specially demanded, namely, 
the probability that absolutism Avould triumph with 
Don Carlos, M.« Mole uttered tins sentence, which, 
being in a written speech, was textually copied in 
the “ ^klouiteur ; ” “ We detest absolutism, and pity the 
nations who are so little aware of their o\vn strength 
as to submit to it.” If M. Mole had spoken to 
France alone, his words would have been received, 
at that time, Avith iilmost unqualified approbation ; 
but all Europe heard him, and diplomatists are as 
susceptible as they outwardly appear indifterent ; and 
there was something of forgetfulness in a minister of 
Foreign Afiairs speaking thus openly before the sub- 
jects of absolute governments Avith whom we were 
living, an<!^Avished to live, on friendly terms. The 
ambassadors of Austria and Russia vehemently re- 
sented this language. They interchanged sentiments 
bitterly'^n their private conversations, and wrote to 
their courts saying that the words implied “ an 
appeal to rebellion addressed to aU nations.” Nothing 
could be more remote from M. Mold’s idea; but his 
usually clear and well-governed mind had not always, 
Avhen he spoke in public, an exact appreciation of the 
bearing of his words, and he was sometimes uncon- 
scious of their full effect. Those we have alluded 
to infused for several months a <degree of suspicion 
-and coldness into his relations with more than one 
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of the great powers and their representatives in 
Paris. 

In winding up this great debate we touched on 
the quarrel with Switzerland as to the refugees ; and 
the expedition to Constantine was also introduced; 
but in a secondary light. The Swiss question was 
settled. The opposition expatiated mth complaisance 
on a police incident connected with it ; but the pre- 
ceding minister of the Interior, the Count de Monta- 
livet, with loyal courage, assumed the responsibility, 
and deprived the attack of its direct object and 
interest. On the expedition to Constantine all dis- 
cussion was postponed for the present, it being de- 
stined to form the subject of a special inquiry and 
report in connection with the bill for supplementary 
credits. Two matters alone, the Spanish intervention 
and the conspiracy of Strasbourg, materially occupied 
the Chambers and the public. Precisely as the Cham- 
ber of Deputies pronounced on the first by voting 
its address, we were informed that in the court of 
assizes at Colmar the jury had decided the second 
by a full acquittal of all the accused. The* absence 
of the principal author of the attempt, and the step 
which had liberated him from prosecution, had sup- 
plied the defenders of his accomplices with the argu- 
ment, and party passions with the pretext, which 
led to such a defeat of truth and lavf. The two 
leading advocates, M. Ferdinand Ban’ot and M. Pas- 
quier, summed up their whole pleading in this unique 
and. specious manner of acting upon minds, some 
of which were weak and intimidated, others sanguino 
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and determined beforehand. “ Gentlemen,” said 
M. Ferdinand Barrot, “ there was a prince amongst 
the accused, and, to use the tenns of the indictment, 
royal clemency has set him at liberty, thus 'adding a 
fioble action to your history. As I arrived here, this 
prince was appi’oaching the soil of America, for him 
the land of hope and happiness, 'i^.lready his spirit 
is more calm and peaceable ; he breathes in tran- 
quillity ; already a mother can console him and dry 
the tears her child has shed. But behold, on this side, 
the sorrows and anguish of cajjtivity, the accumula- 
tion of misfortunes ! You, citizens, the organs of law 
and not the supporters of foi*cc, you will prove your- 
selves worthy of the mission confided to you. You 
rvill acquit, and your sentence will inscribe itself in 
the fairest pages of our judicial annals, for there is a 
principle established in our habits ; it is this, ‘ equal 
justice to all.’ ” Under the shadow of this strange 
oblivion of facts, and of a confusion of ideas and duties 
not less extraordinary, the Bonapartist and revolu- 
tionary opposition, which had many adherents in 
Alsace, displayed itself with passionate boldness. It 
filled the hall of trial, crying out to the jury from all 
sides as they retired to deliberate, “ Acquit them ! 
acquit them ! ” and when the verdict of acquittal was 
declared, the transports which burst forth, and the 
rejoicings that followed, far exceeded the expression 
of sympathetic pity ; they amounted to an explosion 
of the triumph- and hopes of a party. 

It would have been the height of blindness .and 
imbecility to have mistaken the grave importance of 
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this position, and the duties it imposed on us’. In 
the prosecution and repression of political conspiracies 
and outrages, the King’s government had, from the' 
beginning, practised a degree of persevering mo- 
deration and gentleness, to which, I do not hesitate 
to say, no parallel can be found in histoiy. In no 
instance had an^ offence of this exclusive character, 
and untainted by any other crime, been followed by 
the infliction of capital punishment. On the pre- 
ceding eve, when we learned that the court-martial 
at Tours had condemned CorporaljBruyant, the author 
of the insurrection of Vend6me, to death, the King 
commuted* his sentence to deportation. By simply 
banishing Prince Louis Napoleon to the United States, 
he had performed an act of noble and intelligent 
equity. And this very act was taken advantage of 
to weaken his government, by ■withholding from it, in 
spite of the evidence of facts, the commonest protection 
of the laAvs, while, even in the bosom of the army, in- 
subordination and defection were encouraged. We 
should have blushed for ourselves if Ave had accepted, 
in scandalous sloth, these ■victories of party passions 
over public duties ; these legal falsehoods, this Aveak- 
ness of moral habits, from Avhich hostile factions could 
not fail to extract increased confidence and audacity. 
After mature deliberation, and with one accord, Ave 
presented three distinct bills to the Chambers, to mo- 
dify or complete the penal code, and to prevent, as far 
as the power of the laws could extend, a repetition of 
similar disorders. The object of the first Avas to 
render the penalty of transportation efficacious, by 
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makiftg it real. A place was fixed on, in a particular 
district of the Isle of Bourbon, where the punishment 
was to be undergone, and the necessary funds were 
allocated for that establishment. The second enume- 
rated certain crimes and offences named in the penal 
code and subsequent laws, and provided that, in case 
of participation and complicity between soldiers and 
civilians, the pi’osecutions should be distinct, and the 
soldiers handed over to courts-martial, while the 
civilians were delivered to the oi'dinaiy tribunals. 
The third restored three articles of the penal code of 
1810, and punished, with certain legal exceptions, the 
non-revelation of plots formed and crimes projected 
against the life or person of the King. The first two 
of these bills were presented to the Chamber of De- 
puties, and the third to the Chamber of Peers. 

We did not confine ourselves to these directly re- 
pressive measures. We resolved to deal with a 
question which had remained in suspense since 1830, 
and one of great, though indirect importance, as re- 
garded the monai'chy, — ^the question of dotation to 
the different branches of the royal family, an element 
of monarchical stability, and consequently of strength. 
This subject had hitherto been considered so delicate, 
so many attacks had already been launched against 
it by the opposition, and so many prejudices spread 
amongst the public, that, since 1832, no succeeding 
cabinet had ventured to ask from the Chambers the 
allocation of one million, which, according to the terms 
of the treaty concluded between France and Belgium 
on the 28th of July in that year, should have been pro- 
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posed in the following session, as a dowry for the Prin- 
cess Louisa, who had become Queen of >the Belgians. 
On the 26th of January 183^, we presented two bills to 
the Chamber of Deputies, one to fulfil the engagement 
eontracted with the King qf the Belgians, the other 
assigning to the Duke of Nemours, who had reached 
his majority in the preceding year, the domain of 
Kambouillet, with certain portions of the state forests. 

On these two bills, particularly the last, Ave did 
not in the slightest degree deceive ourselves as to the 
obstacles they would encounter and the contests they 
would excite. The most inveterate enemies of King 
Louis-Phili|Ape would hesitate to repeat to-day, Avith 
regard to his personal fortune, and his aAndity in mat- 
ters of private interest, the inconceivable errors and 
odious calumnies of Avhich that prince has been the 
object. The facts, accounts, papers, all the details 
and documents of his private life, have been exposed 
to the most complete and unlooked-for publicity, and 
submitted to the most rigorous investigation. This 
trial has I’cdounded to his honour, and the falsehoods 
which were heaped round his throne have vanished 
before his tomb. But in 1837 these lies Avere uni- 
versally spread abroad, haAvked about, and credited. 
Many who retailed, believed them. Those Avho taxed 
them Avith exaggeration and hostility Avere scarcely 
certain of their own thoughts, and amongst the rejec- 
ters some were not mthout a measure of uneasiness. 
King Louis-Philippe was himself one of the chief 
causes of this state of feeling. No prince, I Avould 
even say voluntarily, no man has more frequently con- 
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veycd the semblance of faults he possessed not, and of 
errors he never committed. He had been a partici- 
pator in. so many unforeseen disasters, had lived in 
the midst of so many ruins, and had himself suffered 
so many privations, that J[ie ever retained an extreme 
mistrust of the future, and a lively apprehension of 
the fatal chances which might still reach him and 
his family. At one time \c recalled, with just 
pride, the days of lus wandering and impoverished 
life ; at another he spoke of it with a bitter reminis- 
cence, and a presentiment tilled with alarm. In 
September 1843, during the first visit of (^ueen Yic- 
toi'ia to the Chateau d’Eu, while walking one day in 
the garden of the castle, in front of some wall-trees 
covered ■with fine peaches, the Xing gathered one and 
offered it to the Queen, who ^vished to eat it, but was 
at a loss how to peel off the skin. The King took 
a small knife from his pocket, saying, “ One who has 
been a poor devil like me, living on forty sous a day, 
always carries a knife ! ” And he joined in the 
general smile at this allusion to his poverty. On an- 
other occasion I happened to be alone with the King. 
He spoke to me of his domestic position, of the future 
of his family, of the chances that still weighed upon 
them ; and he grew warm while entering into the de- 
tail of his expenses, his debts, and the absurdities in 
wliich people indulged as to his property. He took 
me suddenly by both hands, and said with extreme 
emotion, “ I teU • you, my dear minister, that ray 
children ^vill want bread.” When under the empire of 
this feeling, he anxiously sought, for himself and for 
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those belonging to him, some guarantees for the future, 
and at the same time expressed his solicitudes and 
complaints with a freedom and intemperance of lan- 
guage which sometimes astonished his friendly audi- 
tors, supplied his enemies with suspicions in support 
of their credulity or inventions, and inspired the public 
with that mistrustful l^s against which we had to 
contend when, in the name of justice and sound policy, 
we asked for the dotations which the King seemed to 
solicit as a greedy and anxious plaintiff. 

We did not therefore feel, on the inti’oduction of 
these bills, particularly easy as to the result ; but the 
coldness with which they were received, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and -without, exceeded our ex- 
pectation; and this coldness extended itself to the 
three penal enactments we proposed at the same time. 
Our adversaries congratulated themselves on the 
ground of attack we offered ; our friends appeared em- 
barrassed by the position in which we placed them, 
and saddened by the e|[brt we demanded. We recog- 
nized all the omens of a difficult and dangerous combat. 

It was on the bill relating to prosecutions in case of 
crimes committed conjunctively by soldiers and civi- 
lians that the sti-uggle began in earnest. This bill had 
nothing in it contrary to the essential principles of law, 
either in a moral or an equitable sense ; it established 
no exceptional tribunal, it removed no one from his 
ordinary judges, while its political seasonableness was 
evident. But it was in disaccord with the maxims 
and traditions of French jurisprudence; it presented 
certain difficulties of execution, mostly specious, with 
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a few that were real though not insurmountable, me 
lawyers fastened on this discussion, and protracted it 
for seven days. Out of thirty-one speakers who took 
part in it, twenty were magistrates or advocates. They 
were much divided amongst themselves; eleven at- 
tacked the bin, and nine defended it. But the opposers 
had "with them the instincts ^d habits of the greater 
portion of their auditors. They raised difficulties in 
profusion which the defenders of the bill could not 
so readily resolve. MM. Dupin and Nicod displayed 
in this attack as much ardour as ability and address. 
M. de Lamartine and M. de Salvandy supported the 
bill "with resolute independence of spmt and the in- 
spiration of eloquence, but Avithout much effect. Some 
of the principal political orators of the Chamber, 
M. Thiers and M. Odilon Barrot amongst others, took 
no part in the debate. I intended to speak : I had 
studied the question, taken notes, and prepared the 
plan of my discourse^, but, at the convenient mo- 
ment, some of my steadiest friers urged me to remain 
silent. I should excite, they said, more animated 
passions; I should draw into the arena adversaries 
who had hitherjo held aloof, and should probably 
augment the dangers of the question. I yielded to 
this advice. It was an error. I know not whether 
I could in any way have altered the result of the dis- 
cussion, and I incline to think not; the opposition had 
united its entire strength, and had also on its side, in 

' I insert amongst the Historic Documents No. XI. this plan 
and these notes, which, although the question and position are 
alike extinct, may still retain some interest. 
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this instance, all the weaknesses of the government 
party. But for the position of the cabinet, and more 
particularly for my own, it would have been better to 
have taken my part in this great debate. Be that as 
it may, its issue was against us ; the bill for the dis- 
junction of tribunals was rejected by a majority of 
two voices. 

All the other biUs we presented were stricken 
by this check as a single gust of wind overthrows 
the most varied and divided trees. The selection of 
the Isle of Bojirbon, and of the district of Salasie in 
that island, as the locality fitr transportation, em- 
braced difficulties and inconveniences. The bill on 
the non-revelation of plots formed and crimes pro- 
jected against the life or person of the King, gave 
rise to strong moral objections and evil reminiscences. 
M. Royer-Collard announced that he should oppose 
it strenuously. On the dotation proposed for the 
Duke of Nemours, aU the controversies were re- 
opened to which the assessment of the civil list had 
given rise in and 1832. Why should the 

princes have hereditary appanages ? why landed 
property? Would it not be better ^ give them pen- 
sions on the state, or simply dotations for life? In 
1837, as in 1831, all political and monarchical fore- 
sight was banished from these discussions. Re- 
searches were made into the revenues of the private 
estate, and the value of the portions of forest land 
which the bill added to the domain of Rambouillet ; ' 
and the opposition press raised doubts and suspicions 
on this subject which could not be immediately re- 
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fated, and which, while waiting the refutation, chilled 
and embarrassed the most friendly minds. Political 
bodies have their impressions of alarm and panics 
like armies. The cabinet was looked upon, in the 
Chambers and by the public, as in a state of defeat, 
and consequently approaching a crisis. 

Its composition and internal state rendered it little 
suited to an energetic and long defence. M. Mol<i 
could live better -with superiors than ivith equals. 
He had well served the Emperor Napoleon, and 
submitted with a good grace to the presidency of the 
Duke of lliclielieu; but when the hiemrehy of rela- 
tive positions was not so clearly detennined, when 
men found themselves by the side of each other, with 
their advantages and objections, their personal mei*its 
and defects, and in a condition to be either associates 
or rivals, M. Mole became mistrustful, suspicious, 
susceptible, jealous, and alternately given over to un- 
cei’tainty and to ill-founded and misplaced preten- 
sions. On the part of his colleagues, every unex- 
pected step, the slightest negligence, apj^eared then 
to him an act of secret malevolence and premeditated 
hostility. The piost trivial offence to his self-love 
operated as a rankling wound. His political educa- 
tion had not been in the bosom of free institutions; 
he had farmed and developed himself under a system 
ignorant of the conditions and struggles of represen- 
tative government; thus he was better adapted to 
hold an insulated and entirely personal line of conduct 
than to enter into the combinations and movements 
of a great assembly. He was of excellent judgment 
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in a council, skilful in management and agreeable in 
manner in his interco\jj|:se with individuals, but party 
engagements and ties were unsuited to him. He 
found them embarrassing in general policy, com- 
promising rather than profitably to himself, and he 
felt justified in disregarding them according to the 
exigencies of public affairs or of his own position. 
No serious misunderstanding or visible quarrel oc- 
curred between him and me dm*ing our short alliance ; 
on the main point of the leading questions we were 
habitually agreed, but the difference of .our characters 
and political habits soon manifested itself and rendered 
our relations less cordial in reality than in appear- 
ance. We acted together with mutual watchfulness, 
and wthout a reciprocal feeling of perfect confidence. 
M. Mole, moreover, persuaded himself, and quite 
erroneously, that M. de Gasparin, more my friend 
than his, sought to injure him to serve me; and mis- 
trust of all that emanated from the minister of the 
Interior became one of his most uneasy preposses- 
sions. Nothing was more foreign to the intentions 
and conduct of M. de Gasparin, a man ever true and 
loyal in public as in private life. He devoted himself 
to the duties of his department with no other object 
or care than that of discharging them faithfully. 
Unfortunately, being more praetised in administra- 
tion than in policy, he wanted, in the Chambers and 
in the Tribune, the ease and authority which the 
many, important, and delicate affairs he had to handle 
required. Modest even to timidity, though firm to 
the extreme, in danger, he did not always combat 
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with promptitude and success. When the hour of 
reverse arrived, when the refqjial of the bill for dis- 
junction threw confusion into our ranks, these internal 
weaknesses and discrepancies in the cabinet became 
evident. In the (^ambers and with the public, a 
general impression went abroad that it would infallibly 
fall unless it modified, according to its enemies, its 
policy, and to its friends, its composition. 

At first, partial changes only were spoken of, which 
should leave intact the basis on which the ministiy had 
been formed, — the alliance between M. Mol<5 and me. 
The retirement alone of j\[. de Gasparin seemed to be 
insisted on, and, with his accustomed disinterestedness, 
he hastened to resign. I declared that if M. de Gsis- 
parin left the cabinet, I should only remain myself on 
the condition of occupying the post of minister of the 
Interior, and of being succeeded in that of Public 
Instruction by one of my o^vn friends, M. de R6musat, 
in preference to any other. I had felt the insutficiency 
of indirect influences, and was resolved to submit to 
no combination in the government which did not 
strengthen the policy I maintained, and my o^vn posi- 
tion in its support. M. Mole formally rejected this 
modification. From that moment, my own position 
became perfectly clear, and, to speak truly, I required 
not this symptom to enlighten it. The question was 
not simply personal or partial ; it involved an entire 
change of politics. The check which the policy of 
resistance had so recently met with in the Chamber of 
Deputies had seriously compromised it in the eyes of 
the public and in the opinion of some of its defenders. 
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The majority which, until then, had firmly supported 
it, appeared weary an^ wavering. Was it possible to 
advance further, or even to persevere in the path in 
which we encountered so many adversaries and such 
doubtful allies ? Had the time arrived to loosen the 
reins and try other modes of government ? As if on 
the day succeeding a great and decisive victory, an 
amnesty was again proposed; it was asked whether 
such a proceeding would not finally disarm conspirators 
and assassins. The King himself, without being shaken 
in his convictions, began to be moved and perplexed 
in his resolves. It was under the pressure of this 
general hesitation that the ministerial crisis developed 
itself. I remained the representative of the policy of 
resistance; M. Mol4 was preparing to become leader 
of the policy of concession. Our rupture, and the 
total dissolution of the cabinet, became, within a few 
days, accomplished facts. Nothing then remained 
but to ascertain under what maxims and standard 
the new administration should be formed. 

On the 5th of April, the King sent for me, told 
me that M. Mole had tendered his resignation, and 
required me to lay before him the elements of a cabinet. 
I expected this trial : I had already spoken of it with 
my friends, especially with the Duke de Broglie and 
M. DuchiUel, and I knew their dispositions. As far 
back as the 29th of March, the Duke de Broglie, who 
had absinted himself with scrupulous reserve, wrote to 
me as follows : “If, which God forbid, the King should 
send for me spontaneously and entirely at his own 
suggestion,.! could only, in my soul and conscience. 
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give him one advice, namely, to try a ministry founded 
on a reconciliation between th^ men who for six years 
have co-operated in defending the actual government ; 
reserving for debate the conditions of the reconcilia- 
tion and the various applications of the principle.” 
I instantly decided on ray course. After first seeing 
Mole, and receivuig from him a eonfirmation of 
his retirement, I sought M. Thiers, Avho did not ex- 
pect me, and proposed to him to reconstruct the cabi- 
net of the 11th of October 1832. In that case he 
would have resumed the ministry of the Interior; the 
Duke de Broglie, Foreign Affairs with the Presidency 
of the Council; M. Duchutel, the Finances; and I 
should have continued in the ministry of Public In- 
struction. Our conversation was long, unreseiwcd, 
■without embittering allusions or subterfuges. M. 
Thiers declined my proposal. He felt that what had 
passed within a year, the question of Spanish interven- 
tion, ever in controversy between the King and him- 
self, and his position in the Chamber of Deputies, 
prevented him from accepting it. J returned to the 
Tuileries; I related to the King my fruitless visit, 
and prayed him to think of other means and other 
persons than myself to form a cabinet. 

During eight days the King sent for, sometimes 
singly, at other times together. Marshal Soult, M. 
Thiers, General Sebastian!, and M. Dupin. He dis- 
cussed with them the various pending quesf^ns and 
every possible form of combination, pressing them to 
lay some one before him that could meet the exigencies 
of the position. They tried several, but without success ; 
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they were unable to agree either as to the persons or 
measures. M. Mol6 had no share in these efforts, 
complaining merely of the prolongation of the crisis, 
and betraying symptoms that, at need, he'could ter- 
minate it. On the 12th of April, a report was spread 
that, in concert -with M. de Montalivet, he had applied 
himself to the work. On the same day the King sent 
for me again, and demanded if, with my o^vn parti- 
cular friends, I could form a cabinet. Without exte- 
nuating in the slightest degree either the peril or 
difficulty of the enterprise, I asked liim, in my turn,* 
if I might rely on two men of courage as colleagues, 
who enjoyed his confidence, — M. dc Montalivet and 
the Duke of Montebello. In addition to Duchatel, 
1 selected amongst my friends ^I. de Remusat and 
M. Dumon. I mentioned the name of General Bu- 
geaud. “ It is too dangerous,” observed the King,' 
•with a feeling of kind hesitation ; “ I cannot, I dare 
not.” “I understand, sire,” I replied; “the King 
Avill find less compromising means,” and, so saying, 
I retired. Two days later M. Mole’s cabinet was 
formed, and the “Moniteur” of the 15th of April 
announced that, under his presidency, M. Barthe, 
JM. de Montalivet, M. Lacave-Laplagne, and M. dc 
Salvandy had replaced, in the departments of Justice, 
.the Interior, Finance, and Public Instruction, M. Per- 
sil, M. de Gasparin, M. Duchiltel, and myself. 

I was Tiot mistaken as to the sense and bearing of 
this change. The measures which M. Mol6 and I had 
adopted and presented in concert were immediately 
I’erfounced. The bill for the dotation to the Duke of 
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Nemours was withdrawn. Those on transportation 
and the non*revoalmont of consj>iracies fell to the 
ground. A general amnesty Avas publicly announced. 
In place ‘of the j)oliey of resistance, a new course 
Avas proclaimed, Avhieh received the name, not of con- 
cession, but of conciliation. 
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CABINET. VAIN ATTEMPTS TO FORM A COALITION MINISTRY. 

PROVISIONAL CABINET. — RIOT OF THE 12TII OF MAY 1839. — FORMA- 
TION OF THE CABINET OF THE 12TH OF MAY 1839. 

( 1837 — 1839 .) 

Having left the ministry on the 15th of April 1837, 

I passed nearly three years Avithout returning to 
public employment. This Avas my longest vacation 
betAA’een 1830 and 1848. Much has been said of my 
ambition and the ardour of my struggles to maintain 
or resume office. I haA’e been represented as a man 
possessed by a single passion and obstinate in the 
pursuit of a single object. These inferior moralists . 
knoAv little of human nature, of the infinite variety 
of its inclinations, and of the vicissitudes of the soul 
in connection Avith tlie incidents of life. Ambition 
has its days; so also has indifference. Great contests 
animate and please, the resources of mind and cha- 
racter are thereby dcA'cloped; but there is no poAver 
that does not become Aveary and call for repose. 
Neither does destiny reside exclusively in the arena 
of politics, and he Avho escapes from it Avill, perhaps, 
encounter under his domestic roof, more piercing 
Avounds than the bloAvs of his fiercest adversaries. 
§uch Avas my position in April 1837. .Two months 
before, on the 15th of February, I lost my eldest 
son, an excellent and engaging youth Avho had 
already reached manhood. He was almost twenty- 
two, and promised me a companion equally amiable 
and sure. It was not that he evinced much inclina- 
tion for the career of iK>litics. Endowed with dis- 
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tinguished intellect, he had completed his literary 
and scientific classes with unusual success; follow- 
ing the lectures of the Normal School, and being 
admitted after a strict examination into the Poly- 
technic, although without the intention of becom- 
ing a student there. Ilis disposition was modest, 
independent, and refined; somewhat concentrated 
within himself, more anxious for confidential in- 
timacy than for celebrity, and inclined to enjoy the 
exalted pleasures of life rather than to court its 
triumphs. I know not whether he would have taken 
an irUportant part in tiie public affairs of his country, 
but he would assuredly have proved one of those 
chosen spirits who embellish domestic life and I’e- 
flect honour on human nature. A pleurisy snatched 
him from me, and left the bitter conviction that the 
malady had existed long before it was observed. 
This is one of the saddest and most endui’ing im- 
pressions left by the trials which have stricken me 
in my dearest affections. We seldom apprehend evil 
sufficiently or in time. 

I never felt more disposed to bend under the 
weight of affliction. Within a month after this 
shock, the great debates in the Chambers commenced. 
Besides the general policy, I had to support, on my 
own account, the long discussion on the bill pre- 
sented by me a year before, on the subject of se- 
condary instruction. Then followed the ministerial 
crisis. I was aided in my heavy task by the univer- 
sal sympathy evinced towards me at this severe 
moment ; a sympathy the more consoling as I recog- 
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nized in it, beyond personal consideration for myself, 
a general sentiment of the dawning merits of my son, 
and of the tender justice which men voluntarily accord 
to a young life, suddenly extinguished in the midst 
of brilliant hopes, without having yet engaged in 
combat or experienced "disappointment. M. Dupin, 
at that time President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
ovenvhelmed me, amongst others, with friendly at- 
tention. This man, sometimes so harsh, and so con- 
stantly occupied with himself, has a heart open to 
natural feelings, to family afflictions, and knows how 
to treat them with respect, even beyond his o^vn 
domestic circle, and without any tie of personal 
attachment. In the midst of these tokens of a sym- 
pathy which I have some right to call public, it 
happened nevertheless one day that in the Chamber 
of Deputies an adversary ofTnine, more from routine, 
as I believe, than through premeditated intention, 
spoke of my determined attempts to retain power. 
I could not listen silently to this unseasonable attack. 
“ Several times already in the course of my life,” I 
said, “ I have accepted and resigned office, and, on 
my own personal account, I am profoundly indif- 
ferent to these variations of political fortune. I 
associate with them no interest beyond that of the 
public, and of the cause to which I belong, and 
which I honour myself by supporting. You may 
believe me, gentlemen, when I tell you, it has pleased 
God to make me well acquainted with the joys and 
sorrows which leave the soul inaccessible and cold to 
all other pleasures and evils.” This was indeed the 
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sentiment I carried baq^ to my unpretending home, 
when I re-entered it with my aged mother and my 
three young .children. 

It was not public business, but political festivals 
which brought the first occasions for my again leav- 
ing it. Two days after the completion of his mi- 
nistry, M. MoM announced to the Chambers the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans >vith thp*Princess 
Helena of Mecklenbourg- Schwerin. The Duke de 
Broglie had left Paris as minister extraordinary to 
make official demand of the princess’s hand, and to 
conduct her to France. I was invited to Fontainebleau, 
where the nuptials were to be celebrated. I arrived 
there on the 29th of ilay. The court was brilliant, 
and the public satined. The future, they said, was 
secure. It was well kno^vn that other alliances had 
been attempted without^i^cccss ; a good feeling was 
entertained towards the young princess for her con- 
fidence in the destiny, perhaps a stormy one, which 
opened before her. It was related that before leav- 
ing Sclmerin, she^ replied to the expressed uneasiness 
of her family, “ I had rather be Duchess of Orleans 
for a single year, than pass my life in looking from 
these windows to sec who enters the court of the 
castle.” High opinions were expressed of her mind, 
her ideas, and her tastes. Amongst the French 
liberals, her being a Protestant was far from unac- 
ceptable; this was recognized as a consecration and 
pledge of religious liberty. Wlicn she presented 
herself, the first impressions confirmed anticipated 
hopes. On the 29th of May, at five in the afternoon, 
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all Ulc invited guests assembled in the gallery of 
Francis L, which opens on the vestibule of the grand 
staircase of the court of the White Horse, through 
which the princess was to enter. At half-past six, 
the King, the Queen, the princes and princesses, also 
arrived to receive her. Her approach was announced. 
At seven o’clock, under a flourish of drums and 
trumpet#,, accompanied by the acclamations of the 
crowd and the soldiers, she arrived, and foi^nd the 
Duke of Orleans with the Duke of Nemours, at the foot 
of the staircase, and the King himself at the top. On 
approaching him, and in this fii*st meeting with the 
royal family, the expression of her fcatm*es, her 
manners, and her words, were perfectly noble and 
simple, affectionately dignified^ modest, and unem- 
barrassed, as of one already at ease in her new 
position, and naturally bor^or distinction and hap- 
piness. On the following day, the 30th of May, a little 
before nine in the evening, the solemn celebration of 
the marriage commenced. There were three succes- 
sive ceremonies ; the civil contract, in the gallery of 
Henry II., performed by M. Pasquier, who two days 
before, had received from the King the title of chan- 
cellor. He was the hundred and forty-sixth chan- 
cellor of France, since. Saint Boniface, who was 
invested with that dignity in 752, on the accession of 
Pepin the Short. After the civil marriage, the 
Catholic form was celebrated in the chapel of Henri 
Quatfe, by the Bishop of Meaux, the Abbd Gallard ; 
and the Lutheran in the hall named after Louis- 
Philippe, by M. Cuvier, President of the Consistory 
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of the Confession of Augsbourg at Paris. In the 
midst of these ceremonies and amongst spectators so 
mingled, the impression was as varied as the situa- 
tions and creeds. Some congratulated themselves, 
others evinced regret ; and a portion took part in the 
complicated scene with indifferent curiosity and a 
slight degree*of surprise, more struck, as I believe, by 
its novelty than by its imposing grandeur. But the 
success of the event, and the person who occupied in 
it the leading place, effaced or restrained these dif- 
ferences of opinion ; and during the four days passed 
by the court at Fontainebleau in promenades in the 
park, in spectacles and fetes of every kind, the pre- 
vailing sentiment was that of sympathy and satis- 
faction. 

I know no palace to be compared to Fontainebleau 
for such solemnities. It stamps on them from the 
first moment a lofty character. So many kings and 
so many ages have left their impress on the walls, 
that when history is now acted there, it is in pres(iice 
of past records, and new events link themselves with 
old ones, as with their own ancestors. From the 
narrow winding staircase, which in a corner of the 
oldest buildings ISads to the small chamber of Louis 
the Young, to the grand apartments constructed or 
restored in recent days, we traverse the abodes of 
Francis I., Henry II., Henry IV., Louis XIII., 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., Napoleon, Louis XVIII., 
and Louis-Philippe. We assist in their labours, we 
contemplate their magnificence. Within two centuries 
alone, and without speaking of other great trons- 
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actions, five royal maniages or their accompanying 
fetes have taken place within that residence. It was 
at Fontainebleau that the natural son of Henry IV. 
and •Gabrielle d’Estrees, Cffisar, Duke of Yendbme, 
espoused Gabrielle of Lorraine. Louis XIV., after 
his marriage at Saint-Jean-de-Luz with the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, conducted the young queen to Fon- 
tainebleau, and passed nine months in the palace, in 
the midst of the most brilliant festivals. The King 
of Spain, Charles IF., who bequeathed his dominions 
to Philip V., was united at Fontainebleau to Maria 
Louisa of Orleans, niece , of Louis XIV. The 
marriage of Louis XV. with Maria Leezinsky was 
celebrated there. At a later period, that of Prince 
Jerome Bonaj)arte with the daughter of the King of 
Wurtemberg; and more recently, it was there that 
Louis XVIII. received the Duchess of Berry. You 
cannot move a step without encountering the most 
striking reminiscences. While we were attending 
th#marriage of the Duke of Orleans, the Duchess de 
Broglie occupied the apartments of Madame de 
Maintenon. One morning when I was dressing in a 
cabinet which had formerly been a portion of the 
Gallery of Stags, I perceived, at fhe bottom of the 
waU, a marble plate on which I read : “ In this win- 
dow Queen. Christina of Sweden, in 1657, ordered 
the death of her equeny, Monaldeschi.” Everywhere 
throughout this palace, the walls speak, the dead 
appear, and seem to re-assemble to greet the living 
who arrive in their turn. 

Towards four o’clock on the 4th of June I beheld 
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that royal family, which I had seen at Fontainebleau 
in allihe pomp of a court, re-enter Paris, surrounded 
by an entire nation. The King and the princes were 
on horseback; the Queen, the Duchess of Orleans, 
and the princesses, in an open carriage. From the 
Arch of the Star to the Pavilion of the Clock, the 
national guard and the regular troops lined the road. 
An immense crowd, curious and joyful, filled the 
Elysian Fields and the garden of the Tuileries. The 
cortege advanced slowly along fiiose vast alleys of 
chestnuts and lilacs in flower. The sky was clear, 
the sun brilliant, and the air balmy. The young 
princess raised herself from time to time in her car- 
riage to obtain a more perfect view of the grandeur 
and effect of the spectacle, with which she was de- 
liglited. Never, perhaps,^ did so tragical a destiny 
open with such a flattering da^vn. 

I cannot say that even from that period sorrows 
were not speedily mixed with joys, and hostile ma- 
noeuvres with acclamations of attachment. Dur- 
ing one of the popular fetes, at the egress from 
the Champ de Mars, the obstruction of the crowd 
and the narrowness of the passage led to deplorable 
accidents. In the world and in the press many 
hostile voices dwelt on these with secret complaisance, 
comparing them to the misfortunes which, sixty- 
seven years before, in the square of Louis XV., 
had accompanied the nuptials of Louis XVI. with 
Marie Antoinette ; — a melancholy presage of a cruel 
future. 

The very effect of the festivals, the splendours of 
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the court, the magnificence of royalty, the presents 
offered to the Duchess of Orleans, her troussem, her 
toilet-table, the descriptions which such subjects 
furnish to flattery and curiosity, served as a text to 
democratic enemies for remarks and commentaries 
addressed to envious and hateful passions. Nothing 
is so easy as to place in painful contrast, good and 
evil fortune, riches and want, — all that unequal dis- 
tribution of property and poverty, of enjoyment and 
suffering, which varies according to times, institu- 
tions, and manners, but Avhich still continues, in 
different degrees, the pennanent condition of hu- 
manity. In presence of this formidable fact, Chris- 
tian faith has its dpgmas and promises ; philosophy, its 
explanations and precepts ; policy, its duties and effec- 
tual means, — if not of makmg it disappear altogether, 
at least of restraint and palliation. But these arc 
little heeded by anarchical factions, who are much 
more intent on turning the wound to advantage than 
desirous of curing it ; and the very amusements of 
the pcopl(i furnish them with an opportunity for 
irritation. These efforts were not spared at the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, but they obtained 
little success at the moment. The instincts of the 
people are simple and upright ; they take their por- 
tion of enjoyment in great events, without seeking in 
them subjects of complaint or anger. The satisfac- 
tion and good feeling of the public, in the days to 
which I here refer, were animated and sincere; but 
factions at war with a government have no occasion 
for prompt success ; they feed themselves on their 
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passion, their labour, and their hopes; and if the 
moral and political forces, whose mission it is to 
combat them, are not incessantly vigilant and active, 
the venom penetrates and diflPuses itself, and sooner 
or later the social body becomes infected. A woman 
of spirit said of ghosts, “ I do not»believe in, but I fear 
them.” We are bound to believe in the demons of 
anarchy, and to watch them with the wise apprehen- 
sion which speaks of intelligence and foresight, but 
has no taste of fear. 

The fete which followed that of the marriage was 
neither a courtly nor a popular festival. I do not 
remember any exhibition more imposing than that of 
the inauguration of the museum .of Versailles, nor 
any assembly which brought more vividly into con- 
tact and contrast the France of the seventeenth and 
the France of the nineteenth century; those two con- 
ditions of society, the one truly and naturally the 
daughter of the other, and at the same time so totally 
distinct, and separated by the profound abyss of the 
Revolution. Even in the mind of King Louis- 
Philippe himself, the first idea of this museum was 
only an expedient to save from barbarous destruction 
and vulgar appropriation a palace and gardens, the 
magnificent work and residence of the most powerful 
and brilliant of his ancestors. This idea, grand and 
beautiful in itself, expanded, rose, and carried with it 
the attachment, I should say rather, the passionate 
enthusiasm of the King, and the approbation of the 
public. The entire history and glory of France, 
ns is said in the official inscription on the monument, 
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— revived in canvas and marble, and replaced under 
the eyes of present and future generations ; events 
and persons, great deeds of war and civil life ; the 
association of all French names, ages, and destinies 
in these galleries of the dead called back to the con- 
templation of the living; — ^here is abundant matter to 
engage reflecting thought and popular imagination. 
The undertaking, when scarcely commenced by the 
King, was hailed with delight, and he devoted him- 
self to it with the pride of a descendant of Louis 
XIV., the self-respect of an inventor, and the 
assiduity of an architect. He took pleasure in dis- 
cussing, directing, and closely watching the^ifferent 
labourers as he traversed those extensive halls, the 
greater part of which still empty, he saw in anticipa- 
tion adorned and peopled according to his desire. 
And on the arrival of the day when the work was 
sufliciently advanced to be pi’esented to the public, — 
on that 10th of June 1837, when he summoned and 
himself conducted a nation of guests through the 
palace restored in honour of old France, and trans- 
fonned for the convenience of France of the present 
time, — that day was undoubtedly one of the most 
animated and agreeable of his busy and chequered 
life. Was he personally much impressed by the 
novelty of the spectacle of which he was the director ? 
Did he on the instant fathom its great and original 
character? I suspect not. Very probably King 
Louis-Philippe on that da^ was absorbed in the 
pleasure and success of his enterprise. But I still 
retain the idea which impressed me as I looked 
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on that eager, anxious crowd which hurried in 
some confusion from chamber to chamber in the 
suite of the King. It was new France — mixed, 
democratic, citizen — France, invading the palace of 
Louis XIV. : peers, deputies, warriors, magistrates, 
public functionaries, scholars, authors, and artists. 
A pacific but a sovereign invasion;, conquerors some- 
what astonished in the midst of tfieir victory, but 
ill constituted to enjoy it, although determined 
to keep what they had won. The representatives of 
the ancient French society, the inheritors of its great 
names and brilliant recollections were not absent; 
they circulated familiarly through all the windings 
of the old abode of royalty, but they exhibited more 
of familiar ease than they preserved of importance. 
A people who had achieved their o^ greatness and 
for their own profit, and were endeavouring to be 
free, evidently ruled in the palace of the gi'eat King, 
and replaced his court. 

The dramatic fete which wound up the day had 
also its contrasts. The old theatre, recently restored, 
was resplendent in colour and light. The King in- 
tended that the master-piece of Moli6re, the Alisan- 
thrope^ should be represented there without alteration 
or omission ; not aline was to be expunged. The fur- 
niture of the scene was exactly that of the seventeenth 
century ; the costumes, faithfully ' copied from the 
same date, were distributed to the performers; all the 
adjuncts of representation on the stage and in front, 
were excellent, and protiably far%superior to what 
had ever been exhibited to the eyes of Louis XIV. 
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under the superintendence of Moli6re. But the 
effect was common-place and cold, more in default of 
truth than from deficiency of talent. The actors 
had no feeling of the general manners of the seven- 
teenth century, nor of the simply aristocratic cha- 
racter of the personages, nor of their frank wit 
and natural language in the midst of the refinements 
and subtle frivolities of their every-day life. The 
style was inconsistent with the dresses, and the 
accent with the words. Mademoiselle Mars played 
Celimene as a coquette of Marivaux’, not as a con- 
temporary of Madame de Sabld and Madame de 
Montespan. The incongruity was more glaring at^ 
Versailles and in the palace of Louis XIV., than at 
Paris and in the theatre of the Rue de Richelieu. 

From Fontain^loau and Versailles I proceeded to 
Compiegne, where, towards the beginning of Septem- 
ber in the same year, 1837, the Duke of Orleans, 
who commanded a camp of twenty thousand men, 
invited me to pass several days. The castle of Com- 
pi^gne, notwithstanding its extent and splendour, 
has nothing to engross and satisfy the imagination. 
The ancient origin and important historical remi- 
niscences of the place have disappeared in the recent 
and massive buildings of Louis XIV. We must 
look for them in books, for we forget them in 
courts, pavilions, apartments, and staircases where 
they are not recaUed. But this visit to Compifegne, 
at that time, had for me an exclusive charm. It 
was there that I began to know the Duchess of 
Orleans, whom the Duke her husband took pleasure 
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in introducing to the army and to his guests, and who 
did the honours of the castle "with admirable grace. 
Being often seated near her at table, we conversed 
much on many topics, for she l^ad reflected, and took 
an interest in everything with the ardour and fascina- 
tion of an exalted, rich, and cultivated mind ; ready, 
perhaps too much so, to admit impressions which 
conveyed noble enjoyment, and more generous in her 
susceptibilities than fastidious in taste or judgment. 
We did not always agree, and she listened graciously 
to my objections ; a little astonished at times, and 
scarcely allowing me to think that she was much 
l^uched by my remarks. I left her charmed with 
the superiority of her understanding and the eleva- 
tion of her sentiments, and convinced that she pos- 
sessed a truly royal soul, not always perhaps to be en- 
lightened by the trials of life, but of whicli they would 
never subdue the courage nor impair the dignity. 

On the 17th of October 1837, four months after the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, his second sister, 
the Princess ilarie, espoused, at the Trianon, Duke 
Alexander of Wurtemberg, and within less than 
fifteen months afterwards she died at Pisa, far from 
her family, leaving behind her works and a name 
singularly celebrated for a princess whose life was 
circumscribed to twenty-five years. She liad received 
from heaven those gifts of invention and sentiment 
in the domain of the arts which astonish and move, 
at a distance, as in close observation and in all ranks, 
the imagination of men. She and the Duke of Orleans 
were undoubtedly the most brilliant and popular of 
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the royal family, and both were cut off in the flower of 
their popularity and youth, before prospects of the most 
flattering future. Although the strongly original bent 
of the Princess Marie’^ genius and character appeared 
pre-eminently in the region of art, it was not confined 
to that sjihere alone. The same ardent and expansive 
nature developed itself in every object of her occupa- 
tion, and her taste included all great conceptions. 
One day, in the park at Neuilly, at the commenocment 
of the summer of 1838, we were discoursing of the 
most agreeable employments of life. She indulged 
herself by imagining the j>osition of a lady of eminent 
station, escaping from the yoke of her rank, from t.lv| 
etiquette and monotony of the court, and, without 
descending from her refined habits, surrounding 
herself with a diversified, acconqdished, and animated 
circle. The portrait drawm by Bossuet of the 
Princess Palatine, Anne of (h^nzago, in a funeral 
oration, and some of his beautiful expressions, re- 
curred to my memory. I rci)eated them to the 
Princess Marie : “ The genius o^ the Princess Pala- 
tine found itself Equally adapted to business and 
recreation. The court never beheld any one more 
engaging; and, without speakingof the acuteness of her 
mind or the infinite ^rtility of her resources, every- 
thing yielded to the sweet ciiarm of her conversation 
... to such an extent did she attract confidence, and 
so natural was it for her to win over hearts ! She 
declared to the leaders of parties the extent to which 
she would pledge herself, and they believed her in- 
capable- of deceiving or of being deceived. Her par- 
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ticular disposition Avas to conciliate opposing in- 
terests, and, while raising herself above them, to find 
the secret place, and, as it were, the tie by which 
they miglit be bound together . . . immoveable in 
lier friendships and incapable of failure in any human 
duty.” The IVincess Marie Avas pleased by the image 
of such a character and life. “ Yes,” she said to me, 
“ to belong to all, to see all, to take part in all, 
Avithout becoming the .slaA'c of anything; delightful 
con A’ersat ions, sometimes a j>articipation in great 
affairs, liberty, friends, and the house of my aunt 
Adelaide in the street of Varennes, to receiA'c them; — 
Jicre Avould indeed be perfect hapi)iness.” She was 
not permitted this enjojnnent, but the sight of the 
misfortunes and afflictions of lier family AA’as spared 
to licr. God distributes his soA'erities and favours 
AA'ithout reference to the foresiglit of men, 

I haA'c always entertained, even before reaching 
old age, an enduring affection for the dead. The 
infinite and unforeseen A'ariety of the bloAA's of the 
destroyer incessantly i*ecurs to me in thought at the 
aspect of the liealthiest and happftst Ua'cs. Enduring 
sorroAVS inspire me Avith a profound and sympathetic 
respect for the souls who feel them. Eeadiness of 
oblivion impresses me Avith n^gret for those who 
have- passed so rapidly from the hearts Avherc tliey 
thought they possessed such strong hold; and it 
gratifies me to cherish reminiscences Avhich I per- 
ceive so easily effaced. During my residence in 
London, in 1840, 1 Avent one evening to pay a -visit 
at Holland House. Lord Holland Avas dining out, 

^'2 
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I do not recollect where. I found Lady Holland 
alone in that long libmry wheie, above the books, 
portraits are placed of the celebrated politicians, 
philosophers, and writers who had been the friends 
and habitual visitants of the family. I asked Lady 
Holland if it often happened that she found herself 
thus alone. “ No,” she replied, “ very seldom ; but 
when it occurs I am not without resources;” and 
pointing to the portraits, she observed, “ I entreat 
the friends you see tliei'e to descend from above; 
I know the jdace that each j)rcfcrred, the ann-chair 
in which he Avas accustomed to sit : they come : 1 
find myself again with Fox, Komilly, ]\lackintosh, 
Sheridan, and Horner; they speak to me, and I 
am no longer by myself.” And this hauglity, im- 
perious, and capricious Avoman, Avho, in the midst 
of the triumphs she had Avon by her beauty and 
talents, retained the reputation of coldness and 
egotism, appeared, as slie thus spoke, to be visiWy 
and sincerely affected. From tliis incident I have 
preseiwed a favourable impression of her. Tho.sc 
Avho forget not have*loved sincerely, and the fidelity 
of the memory is one of the surest pledges of the 
value of the heart. 

I do not Avish to in0r the reproach of forgetfulness 
towards the men Avith whom I have lived, and who 
nearly all received me, while yet young and unknoAvn, 
with signal indulgence. At the precise epoch of which 
I am now treating, Avithin the short space of three 
years, from 1836 to 1839, 1 saAV a great number of 
them disappear in succession, my immediate predeces- 
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truly distinguished; men who, in extremely unequal 
degrees as under very opposite pretensions, obtained 
sufficient mark to preserve a little place in the world’s 
remembrance, and to give me a right of saying some- 
thing of them as to my own. 

The two first, by the date of their deaths in 1836, 
M. Raynouard and M. Flaugergues, were the last 
survivors of that committee of the Legislative Body 
who, in 1813, attempted the first essay, I will not 
say of resistance, but of sincere warning, to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, who, after a long succession of 
triumphs, Jiad reached the most fafal reverses and 
stood on the brink of ruin. M. Raynouard was a 
native of Provence, honest and acute, quick in manner 
and s[)eech, but Moderate in spirit^ sincerely liberal, 
and canrbJo o!' firmness in a morn'Cnt of crisis, while 
at the same time anx'ous to avoid difficult positions 
and the necessity of exercising the courage which 
would never have failed him. After the Hundred 
Days he retired from political life, and gave himself 
up entirely, not, as he had done at an earlier period, 
to poetry and the drama, but to* learned letters, — to 
the history of the French language and literature, 
especially in the provinces of the south, and to the 
labours of the two academies ^ which he belonged 
in the Institute. He enjoyecTwithout disturbance, to 
his latest day, independence and respect in his labours, 
repose, and the intimacy of some select friends. M. 
Flaugergues, born in Rouergue, was a man of simple 
manners and harsh exterior, upright in heart, and 
firm in temper, even to obstinacy; without originality, 
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but not destitute of pretension in his political ideas, 
and a subtle though a heavy reasoner. Xot having, 
like il. Raynouard, the tastes of literary life for a 
refuge, he continued to occupy modest public func- 
tions up to the day when, under the ministry of M. de 
Villijle, his conscientious independence led to his dis- 
missal. From that period he lived in retirement, as 
did his colleague* of the committee of the five, but 
much more obscure and forgotten. Roth were honour- 
able types of upright men, faithful to their liberal 
convictions, but discouraged ratlier than enlightened 
by experience, and resoIve<l, from wisdtjin and ])robit}', 
to repel the iniquitous and absurd consequences of the 
revolutionary spirit, witliout having learnt to dis- 
cover its vices clearly, and to oppose them resolutely. 

Some months later, two persons died whose lives 
had been more actively and constantly ]»olitical, — 
M. de Marbois, at tlic age of ninety-two, wlio reckoned 
seventy-one years of jmblie. service; and the Abbe do 
Pradt, Archbishop of Mulines, wlio for more than 
twenty years liad exchanged Ins episcopal seat,wh('nce 
the Catholics ejected liini, for a j)cnsion of twelve 
thousand francs, and lived on his estate at Rrcuil in 
Auvergne, incessantly occupied in sending forth 
pamphlets and newsj|»aper articles, and in making 
excursions to l^aris. / have already mentioned what 
were, in 1815 and 181G, my fclations with M. de 
Marbois. They continued, up to his death, frequent 
and affectionate. I often met the AbW de Pradt in 
society, where he was the most inexhaustible and 
wearisome of talkers, determined to consider * his 
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auditors as untiring as himself. A comparison of 
the lives of these two men, and of the position each 
made for himself, would form a curious study and 
supply a highly moral conclusion. Both were mixed 
up, from their youth and almost to their decease, 
with the events and affairs of their time ; in public 
duties, in assemblies, at the court, abroad, and in 
exile. Both served and even adulated nearly all the 
autliorities which have succeeded each other with us, 
and authorities of the most opposite character. Both 
acted, -wrote, and spoke much; but in these -vicissi- 
tudes of their lives they were stamped, or rather they 
stamped themselves, with extremely different seals. 
The radical defect of repeated revolutions is to for- 
get and kill respect. The Abbe de Pradt ran fuU tilt 
into this vice of his age. ]\I. de Marbois cont;jnued 
always a stranger to it. Whatever might be his situa- 
tion, 1\I. de !Marbois, hemest and serious, sincerely 
respected his ideas, his cause, his country, his party, 
and himself. The Abbe do Pradt, vain and thought- 
less, respected nothing, neither persons, ideas, cause, 
party, nor master : he alternately praised and abused 
all, extolled them to the clouds or turned them into 
ridicule. Thus, the one lived and died honoured by 
his superiors, his equals, even by his adversaries and 
indifferent persons who disagreed with him ; the other 
was universally treated without the least considera- 
tion by those even whom he served or amused; and 
despite his rare intelligence, and without being abso- 
lutely corrupt, he ended his life in equal disrepute 
with the State and the Church, as a politician and as 
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a priest. The world takes men at their word, and 
holds them in no higher estimation than they appear 
to hold themselves. 

A statesman Avho had been thrice charged to 
restore the finances of Fnince, exhausted by war, or 
utterly deranged by refolutions, and who as often 
floated them again by credit, while founding credit 
on order and pr^duty, — llarun Lotus, — died also in 
the course of this same year, 1837. lie was endowed 
with an expanded, steady, and unsophisticated mind, 
which proposed to itself but one end, never losing 
sight of it. and resolutely exacting from every one 
all its conditions. Indejiendently of the signal ser- 
vices he rendered in the direct exercise of power, 
no one more essentially contributed to infuse and 
estabjish solidly, in sill In’anches of our financial ad- 
ministration, those whole.some maxims, those strong 
habits and traditions which^ntil now have. protected, 
and will, T trust, i;vcr protect it against ignorant 
chimeras, thoughtless innovations, and the greedy 
pretensions which disorder alone can satiate. 

Another valiant defender of a difterent species of 
order, still^more urgent, if not more essential, — 
Marshal Count de Lobau, — terminated at the same 
epoch his life, so often hazarded and spared on 
fields of battle. Under mjinners of little refinement, 
he pos-sessed a mind judicious and sensible to shrewd- 
ness, with as much devotion to the duties of the 
citizen as to tho.se of the soldier. For seven years 
he commanded the national guard of Paris with 
tranquil resolution, and a blunt but intelligent and 
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prudent authority in his brief mode of speech. A 
few months before his death the jrmy also lost one 
of its eminent chiefs — the General of Engineers, 
Haxo — recently celebrated at the siege of Antwerp; 
an dtecer and a man of mark, of highly-cultivated 
faculties beyond his speciaI*^ocation, and of the most 
honourable character. His rare capacity and the 
just confidence he inspired would have fitted him for 
a more exalted career, bad he not been possessed by 
a mania, which, sometimes vitiating his judgment, 
rendered him always troublesome and occasionally 
impracticable, — the mania of criticizing, objecting, 
and contradicting, as if indispensably required to 
prove the originality and independence of his thought. 
One of his friends said, “Haxo never agrees with 
anybody ; thus no one ever agrees with him.” 

Death seems to have its days for seeking, in all 
careers, select victims for immolation. While striking 
so many distinguished men devoted to the service of the 
State, it reached also, in their retirement and in the 
midst of scientific labours, an academician, a metaphy- 
sician, and a physician, all three eminent and famous; 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, M. Laroraiguiere, and Doctor 
liroussais. I have nothing to say here oi their special 
merits in their respective sciences, but I preserve a^ 
clear remembrance of their characters and physio- 
gnomy. M. Silvestre de Sacy joined the knowledge of 
his own time to the manners of bygone ages. Active, 
with calmness and gravity, he was found equal to nu- 
merous and diversified functions without ceasing to 
take his learned studies for the central object of life. 
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Wlien called to a situation which connected him with 
politics, he perfoijiicd its duties scrupulously, rather 
than in the light of his ai)propriat.o and selected 
mission ; and while engaged in worhlly affairs, retained 
his attachment to his austere home, llis vast enuJtion, 
far from unsettling, had ^ntirmed his Christian faith, 
and all the overtlirows he had witnessed and partici- 
pated in, had neither affected his domestic habits nor 
the regularity of his piety. The revolution which as- 
sailed and altered everything around him, seemed 
never to have reached himself; and if it had not taken 
place, 1 believe he would still have remained the same 
moral individual. 1 never knew a man on whom 
external circumstances and agencies obtained such 
slender hold, and who, for the regulation of his lift', 
listened more exclusively to the voice of his own 
judgment and conscience in solitary communion with 
the soul, A rare and admirable example of moral 
health, for it is even inorc diflicult for minds than 
bodies to escape contagion. 

In opposition to ^I. de S:icy, Jl. Laromiguierc fol- 
lowed the current of modern influences and ideas. 
In intellectual order and with the refined discipline 
of his .spirit, he Avas a disci jde of the eighteenth cen- 
^tury, and ^the steady friend of the most faithful 
philosophic representatives of that great epoch — Con- 
dorcet, Tracy, Cabaris, Volney, and Garat. But 
Avhile habitually partaking their opinions and society, 
M. Laromiguiere held himself absolutely aloof from 
politics, a stranger to all worldly ambition, to all 
appearance of self-aggrandizement, solely addicted to 
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the study and teaching of philosophy, and practising 
its tenets with as rnucli wisdom as he took delight in 
imparting them to others. I know not whether, in 
tlie history of metaphysics, there remains any impor- 
tant trace of his labours, amongst others of his at- 
tempt to enlarge and elevate the sensualistic doctrine 
of his master, Condillac, by leading him a step towards 
spiritualism. His idea on this subject was ingenious 
and well stated rather than original and profound. 
Hut what will survive M. Laromiguiere in the me- 
mories of the present age, will be tMb charm of his 
person and in.struction. His disposition was gentle 
and accessible with diirnitv, his mind clear and 
elegant ; always animated and never aggressive, he 
delighted in conversation and arjrument, but disliked 
conte.st and carefully avoided it, even within the range 
of ydiilosophy, Avhile maintaining his opinions with 
becoming lirmness. I le was sincere, witliout passion ; 
defending himself well and never accepting defeat, but 
little bent on pursuing victory; more solicitous for 
his independence and repose than jealous of propa- 
gating his doctrines, and leaving them without much 
solicitirde to their fate, provided they disturbed not 
his own. 

In this particular, no one less resembled 1\I. La- 
romiguiere than Doctor Hroussais ; in jiroportion as 
one loved tolerant and pacific science', the other pre- 
ferred it wairlike and predominating. I have foianed 
no opinion, and I have no right to adopt one, on the 
physiological and medical theories of Doctor Broussais, 
and no one is more opposed than I am to the general 
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philosophical ideas he sought to deduce from them; 
but it was impossible to know him without being 
struck, I will even say moved, by the energy of his 
convictions, and his devotion to obtain their triumph. 
He was one of those natures, intellectually powerful 
and vehemently personal, in whom the love of truth 
and self-esteem mingle and unite so closely that it is 
difficult to discern the respective portions of either in 
the transports and infatuations of passion. Doctor 
Broussais experienced in his scientific life the fate of 
more than on^ eminent politician. He won and lost 
great conquests ; he saw his reputation increase and 
decline, he enjoyed in the young learned world popular 
favour, and experienced the bitterness of being aban- 
doned. I am convinced that neither errors nor 
reverses weakened his faith in his own ideas and his 
hopes for their future. He was of tliose who even 
in falling impart a step in advance to their fol- 
lowers, and who have more claims to respect in their 
decline than to enthusiasm during their triumph. 

Amongst the many deaths of these three years, I 
have not yet named the most celebrated of all ; 
of him who occupied the greatest share of public 
attention during his life, and who attracted equal 
notice at the moment of his decease, — Prince Talley- 
rand. After his resignation of the English embassy, 
lie lived alternately in Paris and at his seat of 
Valen5ay; always well received by King Louis- 
Philippe, but not invariably finding in this passive 
favour the means of escaping from vacuum and 
ennui. . He had been from its origin a member of the 
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class of moral and political sciences in the Institute, 
and he re-entered it of right in 1832, when I caused 
its re-establishment. A fancy seized him in 1838 to 
deliver a lecture there, and, in effect, on the 3rd 
of March, at a private sitting, he read to us a notice 
of Count Reinhard, a learned and honest diplomatist, 
who had long served under his orders, either in the 
bureaux or in various foreign posts, and vrho had 
even been for a moment, in 1799, minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The lecturer was greater than his subject, 
lie had too much taste to exaggerate .it ; a just sen- 
timent of proportion and accordance formed one of 
the intellectual qualities of M. de Talleyrand, and his 
empiricism, when he chose to practise it, was perfectly 
delicate and concealed. While praising M. Reinhard, 
he left him his true position and stature; but he 
scattered through his notice, on the subject of study 
and diplomacy, a multitude of reflections ingeniously 
acute, and brilliant passages without appearing to 
study novelty or effect. It was written with that 
natural elegance, which in a modest topic and in a 
short composition, supplies the place of talent, with- 
out its pretension. This reading, at which several 
members of other academies of the Institute were 
present, including M. Royer CoUard and M. Yille- 
main, met with general success. Particular attention 
was excited by an extremely just eulogium, but one 
little expected, of high theological studies, of their iu- 
fiueupe on the vigour as well as on the refinement of 
the mind, and of the able ecclesiastical politicians they 
had formed, especially the Cardinal Chancellor Du- 
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prat, the Cardinal d’Ossat, and the Cardinal do 
Polignac. M. de Talleyrand evidently experienced 
a bold satisfaction in recalling lhat h^lso had studied 
in the Seminar}’, and in proving that if, since, he had 
bestowed little thought on the duties of that position, 
he, at least, had not forgotten the advantages he 
derived from it. His listeners felt obliged to liim for 
Iming ottered a work to the Institute, destined, 
probably, to be his last, and the least devout readily 
forgave the great philosophic <lignitary, who treated 
them with this act of deference, for his compliments 
to the theologians. 

Their good feeling towards him was speedily sub- 
jected to a more dithcult trial. A few weeks after 
his lecture at tlic academy, M. de Talleyrand fell 
seriously ill. Heath approaclied him. How would 
he receive it ? What wouhl be Ids own final judg- 
ment on his past life V At the moment of aiipearing 
before the So^■eroign Judge, by what qgts or denials, 
by Avhat words or silence would he manih'st the 
state of his soul ? ()n the more report of his illness, 

the heads and zealous believers of the Catholic Church 
busied themselvT^s vehemently with these questions. 
Around Jiis bed, affectionate solicitudes and pious 
entreaties were not wanting. On the other hand, 
amongst those of his contemporaries who had, like 
himself, professed and practised the philosophic ideas 
of the eighteenth century and the revolution, several 
dreaded, on his part, a contradiction of his life, a 
desertion of his cause, a symptom of weakness and 
hyjiocrisy. To speak only of the external and known 
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acts of his last days, what M. de Talleyrand did, he 
was consistent in doing, and his death merited no 
reproach either, of falsehood or vacillation. Inde- 
pendently of all inward faith in his relations with 
the church to which he belonged, he had been 
deficient in imperative duties, and had committed 
great scandals. In submitting to an acknowledg- 
ment of these errors, and in avowing his penitence, 
he performed an act honest in itself and in accord- 
ance with the opinion of the world. It was neither 
an abjuration of liis general ideas, nor an abandon- 
ment of Ills political cause, but a solemn apology 
after notorious irregularities. He might have done 
this without hypocrisy, for he was one of those 
who, even in the licence of their lives, maintain, 
through natural elevation of mind, the instinct of 
moral order, and willingly render to that feeling 
the respect which is its due, when no longer called 
upon to sacrifice to it their interests or their passions. 

I know not what mav have been the religious 
disposition of M. dc Talleyrand at the last hour, 
and under the solitiiry trembling of the soul on flie 
point of separation from this world. Death has 
authoritative influences, equally unexpected and 
secret, which no one here below can penetrate. But 
a characteristic fact deserves to be recorded. When, 
on his death-bed, a Ictt'ev' was handed to him for 
signature which he had addressed to the Pope, he 
desired that it miglit be dated on the day when he 
read his notice of Count Keinhard to the Institute, 
He was anxious to provo^ he had written that letter 
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with unimpaired mental faculties, and to associate 
his deed of submission to the Church with his last 
act of fidelity to his friends and the ivcollcctions of 
his life. 

In the same year, 1838, some months after the 
death of M. de Talleyrand, an aged man of eighty- 
foui’, like himself, one of his colleagues and ailver- 
saries in the Constituent Assembly of 1789, the 
Count of Montlosier, was called to the same tribunal. 
He possessed one of the strongest and most original 
minds I have over met with; his character, his 
understanding and ability, Avhether as orator or 
autJior, even Jiis person and manners, all W'ere marked 
by thelloublc physiognomy of solitude and combat, 
lie seemed to have passed his life far from the w'orld, 
in his mountains of Auvergne, meditating on its 
volcanoes or their congenial studies, and to have 
descended amongst men for the single purpose of 
dispute. Liberal and aristocratic, monarchical and 
independent, his opinions on religion, politics, history, 
and literature were all profoundly personal, — the fruit 
of •his solitary reflections and researclies, — and ]jo 
maintained them as men defend their houses or 
their lives. He w'as at once filled wuth pride?, capable 
of devotion, and passionately obstinate in disconnected 
and incoherent ideas and sentiment's. There were in 
him the elements of superiority, but method and 
harmony were utterly deficient, and he consumed in 
imperfect labours, in generous but almost uniformly 
futile efforts, in extreme contests, a rare energy of 
mind and spjrit, and a fife of unusual duration. 
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When he beheld its term at hand, he called faith and 
the Christian Church to his aid in that formidable 
transition, lie had always respected and frequently 
defemled them. They had neither defection nor 
scandal to reproach him with. He declared himself 
ready to disavow, in a general sense, all that either 
in bis coinluct or writings might have appeared 
contrary to their dogmas or precepts. But he was 
nske<l to retract expressly the ideas he had sometimes 
maintained on the relation of the Church with the 
State, on the part of the clergy in our Christiap 
societies, and on religious congregations. He hesi- 
tated, sorrow-stricken and undecided. Explanations 
and amendments were spoken of and proposed to 
him, and while the question was still in argument, 
he died in a medk'y of submission and resistance, 
neither a deserter nor a rebel, but ever an inde- 
pendent. 

I have acquitted myself, if such a discharge is 
possible, towards the dead of the age in which I 
have lived, and Avho occupied such different and 
unequal positions. It only remains for me here to 
notify the date of the decease of a lady, whose 
friendship during nearly twenty years afforded me 
unqualified deligh^ in days of happiness, and was 
even more consolatory in those of sorrow. The 
Duchess de Broglie died of a brain fever, on the 
22nd of September, 1888. She was one of the most 
noble,' rare, and charming creatures I have ever seen, 
and of whom I shall only say, in the words of Saint 
Simon, when deploring the loss of the Duke of 
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Burgundy : “ May the mercy of God permit me to 
behold her eternally, where, beyond all doubt, his 
goodness has placed her!” I return to the living, 
to their agitations and struggles. 

In fonning the cabinet of the 15th of April, M* 
Mole undertook a difficult task. He abandoned the 
policy of resi^tance, which, in general thesis, he 
wished to maintain. He adopted the policy of the 
third party without belonging to it, and without 
ranging himself in the ranks of that section as one 
of its own natural adherents. By his idea.s, habits, 
and tastes, lie was a man of order and autliority ; 
the maxims and tendencies of the democratic o[)[)o- 
sition inspired him with much more disquietude than 
sympathy, and yet it w'as to the desires of this very 
demecratic opposition that he yielded, and towards 
which he inclined when he, withdrew the repressive 
and monarchical bills he had himself presented, and 
pi’oclaimed an amnesty in the midst of the combat, 
not on the morrow' of a victory, but of a defeat. A 
single power which acts without discussion, can, on 
a given da}’, and for several days, change thus 
abruptly, attitude, direction, and language; but it 
was in presence of great free assemblies, and when it 
wa.s impossible to escape from their debates, that M. 
Mole accomplished this sudden inanccuvre. His new * 
policy might be good or bad, but his parliamentary 
position w’as weak and false. -He had to govern with 
and by the Chambers, and in the Chambers he was 
without a friendly and tried party, without a steady 
and defined standard, floating between two leading 
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opinions of the house, and momentarily inclined 
towards that from which he could promise himself no 
certain support, and the least in accordance with his 
own dispositions. 

He diminished or adjourned with much sagacity 
and tact the dilliculties of tliis position. The gravity 
of liis appearance and demeanour relieved him from 
all semblance of versatility or weakness. The charm 
of his intercourse and conversation drew towards 
him the men of no previously decided party, and 
conciliated good-will even in the ranks where he 
reckolied on no political adhesion. He knew how 
to arrange and recommend measures calculated to 
give to opposing opinions the required satisfaction 
or suitable compensation. Four days after having 
pardoned the abettors of revolutionary plots, he re- 
opened and restored to public worshij) the cliurch of 
Saint Germain TAuxerrois, which had remained 
closed since the riot of the 13th of February, 1831, 
linally delivering the Catholics from that revolutionary 
outrage; then followed the restoration of the cru- 
cifix in the hall of the Koval Court at Pai*is. Wliile 

•f 

serving the house, of Boiu'bon, he failed not to re- 
member his debut in public life, and when occasion 
offered, he rendered honourable and friendly offices 
to the family or ancient adherents of the Eimjieror 
Napoleon. He proposed and carried the vote for 
a jiension of 100,000 francs to the Countess of 
Lipnno, ex-Queen of Naples. While watchful over 
religious and moral observances, he took equal care 
of material interests, and presented many bills to the 
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Chamber of Deputies for the establislimeut of mil- 
roads to be completed hy the co-opemtion of private 
sjwciilation the state. »Seveml important laws, 
the "reatcr part of wliieli had Ix'eii proposed by [trtv 
ceding cabinets, and amongst others, those on the 
duties of municipal authorities and general depart- 
mental councils, were definitively debated, adopted, 
and promulgated in the course of his ministry. To 
him belonged the honour of ell'cctually shutting up 
the gaming-houses of Paris, a measure voted during 
the cabinet of the 11th of October, on the pro- 

pusitici|J|of .M. llumann. l>y the care of his col- 
feagues, Mil. JJarthe, Montalivet, Salvandy, and 
Lacave-Laplagne, the internal administration at this 
epoch was both enlightened and active; and the 
name of il. ilole, his imperious character, blended 
with frigid politiaiess, his position near King Louis- 
Philippe, with whom he was at the same time de- 
ferential and exacting, respectful and suscejitible, 
imparted a unity to his cabinet, which, although not 
predominantly powerful, was far from being deficient 
in dignity. 

In the conduct of foreign affairs, he had this good 
fortune, — that no j»rofound disagreement, no compro- 
mising question sprang up during his administration 
between the great European powers. The English 
cabinet was less confidential and colder with him 
than it had been with M. Cashnir P(5rier and the 
Duke de Broglie. The cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, 
and Saint Petersbourg, well pleased at a relaxation 
of ties between the two great constitutional states. 
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reciprocated friendly relations wi^h M. Mol^, praising 
his principles and regulations, hut showing them- 
selves more disposed to profit by than to meet them 
with a substantial return. The attitude altogether 
was more agreeable than secure ; not strong enough 
to surmount grave difficulties, should they present 
themselves, but which offered no provocation, and 
sufficed for the necessities of the moment. 

Moreover, incidents occurred, in the secondary re- 
gions of external policy, which marked the cabinet 
of M. Mole with good fortune, which he readily seized 
and turned to account. Jn America, amo^Jjlfet the 
greater portion of the new states formed from the 
ruins of the Spanish supremacy, violent and pre- 
carious g(»vcrnments outraged at every moment the 
princi[)les of public right, invaded the interests of 
the resident or foreign merchants, and rejected with 
ignorant and improvident arrogance the remon- 
.strances of the European governments. In ilarch 
1838, facts of this nature led to a rupture with 
Mexico; at first the suspension c*f diplomatic re- 
lations, then the blockade of the Slexican ports, and 
finally -war. A French scpiadron, commanded by 
Admiral Baudin, which the Prince de Joinville 
hastened to join, commenced vigorous hostilities, 
earned by assault the fortress of Saint Jean d’ Ulloa, 
said to be impregnable, siibsequently AT*ra Cruz, and 
compelled the Mexican government, despite its bra- 
vadoes and revolutionary fluctuations to sign a treaty 
of peace on the 5Hh of March, 1839, which satisfied 
the demands of France. In Southern Ameriaa, at 
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the mouth of the La Plata, between ^lonte Video and 
Buenos Ai res, analogous causes, complicated by the 
internal discords of the two rej>ublics, pi’oduced the 
explosion of similar events, and led to the commence- 
ment, in June 1838, of that series of negotiations, 
combats, and inelfectual attemj>ts at peace, destined 
for ten years to occupy I'rench diplomacy, naval in- 
terference, and parliamentary debates. • The black 
republic of llayti failed to keep the engagem»-nts con- 
tracted in 1825, under the ministry of ^1. de VillMe, 
in return for the acknowledgment of its imh'pen- 
dencei((pllf. M<de reminded it of these contracts; 
first, by negotiation, secondly, by the ]>resence of a 
squadron; and on the 12th of Felnniary, 1838, a 
fresh treaty was coneliuh.'d, which confirmed the inde- 
pendence of the new state, fixed the indemnity to the 
colonists at sixty millions, and stipulated for an 
immediate instalment. These distant enterprises, 
bravely executed and carried to a succcssfid issue, 
excited the interest of the j)ublic, and animated with- 
out compromising the foreign policy of the cabinet. 

A more important and durable success was sought 
for and fomid in Algeria. It had been decided, 
under the preceding ministry, before my rupture 
with M. Jlole, that a second expedition should be 
imdeiftaken against Constantine to revenge the check 
we had received there. It took place between the 
2nd of October and the 3rd of November, 1837, under 
the command of General Damr(5mont, who prejiared 
it with provident activity, conducted it ^ftider heavy 
difficulties to the walls of the place ; and while visiting 
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the works in the trenches with the Duke of Nemours, 
was struck down by a cannon shot, which, without 
alloAving him to feel death, gloriously terminated his 
honourable life. This mournful accident, far from 
abating, redoubled the ardour of the attack; the 
senior officer present, the general of artillery Valee, 
Already possessing the confidence and esteem of the 
army, to which he had added new titles since the 
commencement of the expedition, at once assumed 
the command ; and on the day following the death 
of General Damremont, the 13th of October, the as- 
sault was given with a vigour worth}' of t|||^best era 
of our best soldiers. The Duke of Nemours com- 
manded, with intrepid coolness, the column of attack; 
several of our bravest officers, amongst others 
Colonels Combes and Lamoriciere, found there, the 
first his death, the second a dangerous wound. But 
the place was carried; its fall determined the sub- 
mission of the surrounding tribes, and the expedition 
resulted in a conquest which definitively added the 
province of Constantine to the number of French 
possessions in Africa. 

Four months previously. General Bugeaud, de- 
spatched into the province of Oran to arrest the pro- 
gress of Abd-el-Kader, had concluded Avith that able 
leader a treaty known by the name of the tixnity 
of the Tafna: a precarious peace, since severely 
criticised, and which supplied important objections 
to minds preoccupied Avith our future prospects in 
Algeria||>ut Avhich, at the moment of its conclusion, 
Avas opportune and advantageous. Spectators are 
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prone to judge political transactions by their own 
fixed and general views, not according to tlie exist- 
ing circumstances and special objects which have 
determined the actors. A fertile source of error and 
injustice, lly the taking of Constantine, the tem- 
porary pacification of the province of Oran, and the 
administration, little popular, but able and honest„ 
of ^larshal Valee, who succeeded General Damr»^‘mont 
as govenior-general, the ministry of ^1. Molt* was, for 
Algeria, a period of prudent extension and effectual 
consolidation 

Three Hreat questions, the return of Prince Louis 
Bonaparte fnua America to Switzerland, oh the 
death of his mother Oueen Ilorteiise, — the execution 
of the treaty denominated, of tlie twenty-four articles 
which definitively settled the territorial limits of 
Belgium, — and the evacuation of Ancona by the 
French troops, were, externally, the leading afluirs 
of the ministry of M. Mole, and were settled in a 
manner which excited the most vehement attacks. 
The events, passions, and contests of that time are 
already so far removed from us, and the repose of 
my present life throws so much light on my percep- 
tions of the past, that I may say, without embarrass- 
ment or reserve, what I think to-day of the policy 
of M. Mole on those three points, and of the objections 
to whic# it gave rise. 

In demanding from Switzerland the removal of 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, M. Mol(i was fully justified. 
It was the only method, if not of stiflingifpit least 
of rendering more difficult and perilous, the designs 
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publicly avowed and pursued by the prince against 
the government of France. Public right authorized 
this requisition, and the simplest political foresight 
commanded it. Perhaps M. JIol(5 did not adopt the 
most eligible diploriiatic proceedings; perhaps, in 
form, he may have neglected the circumspection best 
calcidated to attain his object. His ability was 
sometimes rather superficial; but, after all, his step 
was as legitimate as necessary, and it succeeded 
withouf the employment of other means than a few 
momentary demonstratiems, and without more incon- 
venience than the clamour of the violent d^ocrats 
in Switzerland, and the ill humour, more aj^parent 
than real, of the federal government of the Republic,* 
sufficiently moderate to practise, but too timid or too 
weak to avow openly the j)rineiple3 of public right 
and sound sen.se. 

I must sav the same of the attitude of M. Mold 
in relation to the treatv of the tAventv-four articles 

•• y 

on the territorial limits of Relginm. In 1834 the 
Belgians were eager to accep.t this treaty as the 
pledge of their independence acknowledged by Eu- 
rope. In the subseq\u*nt negotiations to Avhich the 
prolonged refusal of the King of Holland gave rise, 
the French government had vainly endeavoured to 
obtain for Belgium the entire possession of the 
duchies of Luxembourg and Limbourg. On the 11th 
of December, 1838, the conference of London main- 
tained the treaty of the twenty-four articles which 
the King#of Holland at last appeared disposed to 
accept. We had evidently reached the term of the 
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eoHO^ons of the great European powers to the new 
state. The English cabinet, on this point, was in 
perfect accordance ’wnth the three cabinets of the 
north, and more decided than any other not to ex- 
ceed the limits which the treaty of tlic twenty-four 
articles had assigned. The conclusive and unani- 
mous adoption of this treaty was equally impor- 
tant to the formation of the Bclgic state and to the 
consolidation of European peace. !M. ^lole acted 
wisely in adhering to it, and in not allowitjgTrauee, 
when the essential points were obtained, to remain 
isolated in Kuro])e, and Belgium still in snsj)ense. 

The evacuation of Ancona was a more complex 
(juestion. The Poi)e demande<l it. Austria, at tlie 
same time, engaged to abandon the Legations. Tlic 
law of nations was not doubtful, but events have 
taken u[>on themselves to sluov how miich, from that 
period, the great ICuropean cabinets have •wanted 
resolute and persev(;ring foresight in the aflair.s of . 
Italy. In 18.11, in presence of insurrection, they 
ha«l recommended amj obtained in the Roman States 
reform.s insufficient to sati.sfy popular j)a.ssions, but 
which would have become .salutary had they Ixicn 
real. Nothing lowers or compromises power more 
than submission without renouncernenf, and a belief 
that it is justified in neglecting its promises as soon 
as it finds them difficult to accomplish or capable of 
being avoided, ^justained, in fact, by the court of 
Vienna, the Papal government readily seized every 
Opportunity and motive for nullifying the^efonns it 
had decreed, apd which the European cabinets, care- 
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less or ill>di8po8ed, took no pains to maintain hj 
rendering them serious Mid effective. After all that 
has passed since that epoch, and in face of what is 
passing now, I persist in thinking that the Roman 
question, — ^that is to say, the reform of the internal 
government of the Roman States, might be effected 
without the temporal spoliation of the Papacy. The 
work is <lifficuU, but not imi)Ossibk*, and it was then, 
as now, a work of necessity. They deceive them- 
selves strangely who believe that, in presence of ttie 
events in which we are all jiartieipators, the Roman 
(piestion is on the point of being determined. It is 
not the solution which a])proaches, it is the chaos 
that begins. Xo one can estimate the perturbation 
which would bi-, I do not wish to say will be, throwni 
into tin; social and moral condition of Europe by the 
disorganization of the Catholic Church, and the 
prostrathm of the ba.se on which it reposes. The 
honour and safety of the Christian world require that 
the governiui'iit of the Roman States should Ix' re- 
firmed, but not that the J’apacy should be over- 
thrown. From 18.'51 tt) 1838 ti decided action exer- 
cised upon the court of Rome by the great Eurojxan 
powers would have attained this double end. By the 
occupation of Ancona, that military and diplomatic 
coup dc main of M. Casiinir I’ericr, FVance was in a 
position to place herself at the head of the important 
work. She coidd, from that point, at once press 
upon the courts of Rome and Vienna, encourage and 
eqtially restrain the hopes of the Roman populations, 
and infuse into the government of the Papal States a 
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profound reform without subverting Italy and de- 
naturalizing the Papacy. By giving uj* Ancona, 
M. Mol6 deprived France of all means of action and 
chance of success. The court of Rome fell back into 
its habitual inertness; Austria reassumed in Italy her 
immovable pre[X)nderauce ; and the Roman question 
found itself still more loaded with embarrassments 
and perils. 

In the midst of all these foreign and domestic 
incidents, and throughout the whole duration of 
M. Mole’s cabinet, I preserved a tranquil attitude, 
free in my language, but a stranger to all active or 
disguised hostility. On several occasions, including 
the intervention in Spain, the aftairs of Algeria, the 
treaty of the Tafna, and the Greek loan, I spoke in 
support of the policy and demands of the cabinet, 
either because they linked them.selves to the acts of 
the preceding administration, or because I found 
them conformable to public right and the interests of 
the country. Twice only 1 was led, in the debates 
in the Chamber of Deputies, to mark di.stinctly my 
opinion and personal po.sition ; not attacking the 
cabinet, but caring little for the di.splea8ure it might 
feel, or the result that might ensue. 

During the first days of May 1837, a fortnight 
after my rupture with ]M. Mole, the Chamber of De- 
puties discussed the demand for extraordinary secret 
funds presented by the cabinet. In the course of 
this debate, I was called upon to name the causes of 
my retirement. I explained myself with re.serve, 
avoiding all personal controversy, but insisting on 
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the necessity of a strong and homogeneous organiza- 
tion of the different parties and the ministrj", for the 
mutual interest of liberty and power. On this oc- 
casion I spoke of the democracy and the middle class, 
of their relations and mission in our social state, and 
in the bosom of free institutions. M. Odilon-Barrot, 
in reply, repeated the reproach he had already ad- 
dressed to me more than once. “ You wish,” he 
said, “ to establish an e.xclusive system which would 
tend to no less than a division of France into hostile 
castes. The middle class rejects this ill-omened 
present, this monopoly of victory. You forget then 
that all the triumphs of our revolution were gained 
by the world at large; you forget that the blood 
which has flowed, at home and abroad, for the inde- 
pendence or liberty of France, is the blood of the 
whole Avorld.” 

“ No,” I exclaimed, “ I do not forget this. It is 
true, our Charter contains rights which have been 
conquered for all the world, which are the price of 
the blood of all the world. These rights are, equality 
in public charges, equal admission to all public em- 
ployment, liberty of labour, liberty of worship, the 
liberty of the press, and individual liberty ! "^/lese 
rights, amongst us, are those of the whole world ; 
they belong to all classes of Frenchmen; they are 
well worthy of having been conquered by the battles 
we have fought, and the victories we have won. 

“ There is yet another reward of these battles and 
victories ; yourselves, gentlemen, the government of 
which you form a part, this Chamber, our consti- 
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tutional royalty, this is what the blood of all France 
has conquered; this is what the entire nation has 
received from victory as the price of its efforts and 
its courage. Do vou find this insufHcient for noble 
ambition and generous sentiments? Will it^be ne- 
cessaiy, after this, to establish that absurd political 
equality, that blind universality of political rights 
which hides itself at the bottom of every theory 
latelv enunciated from this tribune? Do not say that 
I refuse to, or dispute with, the French nation, the 
price of its victories, the price of its blood ])oured 
forth in our fifty years of I’cvolutions. Hut, appa- 
rently, France has not intended to live always in 
revolution ; she has assiiredly reckoned that at the. 
close of these combats, ami for the security of all the 
privileges she has con<[Uered, a regular, fixed order 
would be established, a free and reasonable govern- 
ment, capable of guaranteeing the rights of all by 
the direct and active interposition of that pai*t of the 
nation truly capable of exercising ])olitical power. 
This is what I meant to say when I spoke of the 
necessity of instituting and organizing the middh^ 
class. Have I assigned the limits of that class? 
Havg you heard me say wlicre it was to commence 
or end? I have carefully abstained from doing so. 
I have neither distinguished it from any superior 
section, nor from the inferior ord(;r.s. I have simply 
stated this general fact, that in a great country such 
as France there exists a class not devoted to manual 
lalwur, not living by wages, able to«dcdicate a con- 
siderable portion of its time and faculties to public 
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business; possessing not only the necessary fortune 
for such an undertaking, but also the lights and in- 
dependence without which a similar work could never 
be accomplished. When, by the course of time, this 
natural limit of political capacity shall be removed, 
wlien knowledge, the progress of wealth, and all the 
causes which change the state of society shall have 
rendered a greater number of men capable of exer- 
cising political i^ower wdth sound judgment and inde- 
pendence, then tlie legal boundary will also change. 
It is the perfection of our government that political 
rights, limited to those wdio are capable of exercising 
them, may extend as capacity extends; and such is 
at the same time the admirable virtue of this govern- 
ment, that it excites incessantly the extension of 
that capacity; that it scatters on all sides learning, 
intelligence, and independence; so that, while as- 
signing a limit to political rights, at the same moment 
it labours to disjdace that limit, to extend it, and 
thus to elevate the nation at large. 

“ How can you believe, hoAv could any one believe, 
that it cver*entercd my mind to constitute the middle 
class in a narrow privileged form, to remould it into 
something resembling our ancient aristocracies ? 
Allow me to say, that in so doing I should have re- 
nounced the opinions I have maintained through life; 
I should have abandoned the cause I have ever 
defended, the work in which I have had the honour 
to assist under your eyes and by your hands. When 
T applied myself to spread education throughout the 
country, when I sought to elevate in intellectual 
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order the classes who live by labour, to give them 
the knowledge they require for their position, — this 
was on my and on the part of the entire govern- 
ment, a continued incitement to acquire universal 
information, to rise to a higher sphere. It was the 
beginning of that work of civilizaition, of that gene- 
rally ascending movement, the desire of which is 
implanted in human nature, and which it is the duty 
of all administrations to encourage. I repel, there- 
fore, I repel utterly these accusations of a narrow 
system, foreign to the general interests and senti- 
ments of the nation, and .solely applicable to the 
individual advantage of a special class of citizens. I 
repel them mo-it emphatically, and at the same time 
I assert that the moment has arrived for shaking off 
those worn-out revidutionary ideas, those absurd 
prepossessions of absolute equality in political rights, 
which, wherever they have prevailed, have extin- 
gui.shed real justice and liberty. 

“ Much is said of democracy. I am accused of 
disowning its rights and interests. Ah ! gentlemen, 
what has so often in jured democracy is, that it has 
not acquired a true feeling of human dignity; it has 
neither understood nor chosen to admit that variety, 
that hierarchy of positions which naturally develop 
themselves in the social state, and which allow .with- 
out reserve the ascendant tendency in individuals, 
and mutual competition according to relative merit. 
Neither liberty nor the advancement of the working 
classes have satisfied democracy ; it demands level- 
ling ; and this is the reason why it has so often and 
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80 rapidly ruined the societies in which it has pre- 
dominated. 

“For myself, I am one of those determined to 
oppose the levelling principle, no matter under what 
fonn it may present itself. I am resolved to call 
upon the whole nation to advance, but at the same 
time reminding it, that advancement has its special 
and imperative conditions; that it requires capacity, 
intelligence, virtue, industry, and a host of inciting 
agencies which all men are not able to command. 

“ I desire that wherever these agencies are found, 
wherever there is capacity, virtue and industry, the 
democratic class may elevate itself to the highest^ 
positions of the state ; that it may ascend this tri- 
bune, raise its voice here, and exercise its influence 
over all tlie aftairs of the countr5\ But you possess 
tliis privilege already, gentlemen ; you have no occa- 
sion to demand it. You live in the midst of a society 
more completely thrown open to progress and the 
expectation of equality, than any that has ever yet 
appeared. Never has there been seen such a con- 
course of individuals x*aised to the highest rank in 
every career : we have nearly all won our positions 
by the sweat of our brows and on the field of battle.” 

M. t)dilon-Barrot : “If this were to begin again, 

1J 

M. Guizot: “ M. Odilon-Barrot is right; it is to 
begin again, to-day and for ever.” 

M. 0 <Blon-Barrot : “You have mistaken my idea. 
.These illustrative cases occurred in a time of equality, 
and if that were to be repeated " 
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M. Guizot : “ It seems to me that the honourable 
M. Barrot is indulging here in a strange illusion. I 

spoke just now of every kind of illustration 

The honourable M. Barrot himself supplies a faithful 
instance; he has won liis position in our o^ days, 
under our eyes, in the midst of us, under the system 
of which I speak, and not at any other epoch. There 
are many men' who in opposite careers have raised 
and are raising themselves as he has done. I should 
repudiate absolutely an advantage applicable to a 
single generation, even though it were my own case. 
I do not underetand that after all the political vic- 
tories of the French nati^, we have conquered for 
ourselves alone the rights tnat we possess. No, we 
have won them for our children, for our grand- 
children, and for our descendants throughout all 
ages. This is what I understand, this is what I am 
proud of ; this is true liberty, generous and productive 
liberty, in the midst of that envious, jealous, uneasy, 
and shuffling democracy which seeks to reduce every- 
thing to its own level, and is discontented if it sees 
one head raise itself above another. 

“ God forbid that our country should continue in- 
fected by such a deplorable disease I I explain it to 
myself in the times it has passed through, 4n the 
struggles it has sustained ; when it laboured to over- 
throw absolute power and privilege, it called to its 
aid, indiscriminately, every variety of force, dan- 
gerous or useful, lawful or unlawful, good and evil 
passions. All these appeared upon the fidds of 
action, and all looked for their share in the plunder. 
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]iut to-day the contest is over, peace is made, the 
treaty concluded ; that treaty is the Charter and free 
government. I do not desire that my country should 
repeat anew what it has accomplished. 1 accept 
1791, 1792, even the following years; . while con- 
demning them I accept them in history; but I do dot 
desire them for the future, and I hold it is a duty of 
conscience to warn my country as -often as I see it 
inclining in that direction. 

“ Such is my policy, gentlemen, my only policy. 
Such is the sense in which I understand the words 
middle class and democracy, liberty and equality, so 
ofteh rejMjated, and a moment since in this tribune. 
Nothing, gentlemen, will induce me to deviate from 
the meaning I attach to them. I have risked for it all 
that man can hold most dear in public life, — I have 
risked popularity. I have not been unacquainted with 
popularity. You may remember, gentlemen, M. 
Barrot may remember, a time when we served toge- 
ther, when we fought under the same flag. At that 
time he may recollect that I was popular; I have 
beheld popular applause fi’cquently present itself 
before me ; I enjoyed it much, very much ; it was a 
beautiful and delightful emotion. I have renounced 
it, — yes, 1 have renounced it. I know that such 
popularity does not attach itself to the ideas I am 
now defending, to the policy I maintain at present ; 
but I know also there is another kind of popularity, 
the confidence we inspire in the social interests of a 
great country, the confidence of those regular and 
conservative interests which 1 regard as the (ounda- 
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tion on which society is based. This is the confidence 
I have sought for in place of that seductive and 
delightful popularity with which I was formerly 
acquainted. I aspire to the esteem and confidence of 
the friends of order, of lawful and liberal order ; to 
thfe confidence of men ’who believe that France is in 
possession of the rights and institutions she has been 
seeking since 1789, and that her most important 
occupation at present should be to preserve and 
strengtj^en them. 

“ This is the cause to which I have devoted myself; 
this is the popularity 1 covet. This will console me 
for the rest, and 1 shall envy no one the possession of 
any other kind of popularity, however genial it may 
be.” 

The Chamber was profoundly moved and satisfied. 
Nothing gratifies men more than to see their own 
ideas clearly elucidated, and to recognize themselves 
in an image which raises them in their own eyes. 
From that time peojde began to adopt what has since 
become the favourite common-place expression in the 
policy of the extreme parties. They imputed to the 
general body of the citizens the design of becoming, 
and the accusation of having already become, a new 
privileged class, the inheritors of the old nobility, to 
the exclusion of and at the expense of the people. 
They taxed them with thinking of nothing but their 
own interests, with coldness, egotism, sordid views, 
and mean-spirited propensities. I have some right 
to speak of the weaknesses of the middle class, for 
I)erhap8, more than any one else, I have suffered from 
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tlieir inconveniences and borne their weight. It is 
true, that called abruptly, although by the natural 
course of things, to take a preponderating part in 
the government of France, this class has not always 
proved equal to its novel and arduous task. The 
grandeur of thought and the resolution of experience 
were sometimes deficient. It has Ijeen occasionally 
too much alarmed at the political fermentation, to 
which it yielded too readily ; it has not always known 
how alternately to undertakb and how to jjjprsevere 
enough. It was not itself exempt from the errors 
and mischievous tendencies against Avhich it con- 
tended ; but, in spite of its improvidences and mis- 
takes, it was -not less the true, honest, and fitithful 
representative of the general interests of French 
society, such as that society had been made by the 
Mevolution. No desire of exclusive privilege or 
oppressive system entered into its calculation ; no evil 
of that character could result from the institutions 
it loved and supported. These were truly free and 
open institutions, unmingled Avith any species of 
tyranny, accessible to all rights and to unrestricted 
progress. The declared pai’tisans of univei’sal and 
immediate equality alone had any pretence for taxing 
the citizen class with usurpation and injustice. With 
the exception of this radical section all shades of 
opinion, interests, and parties enjoyed the perspective 
of an unfettered career. All could advance accord- 
ing to their true merit and actual strength. A day 
will come when the storm which then began to raise 
itself against the middle class will be pronounced one 
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of the most senseless aberrations of popular cre- 
dulity ever engendered by revolutionarj' passion ; and 
I merely anticipated that day when, in May 1837, 1 
defended that class and the institutions in which it 
predominated againsjt the gathering tempest. Its 
gratitude was testified with unusual ardour. Two 
hundred and six deputies joined in requesting per- 
mission to reprint a portion of my two speeches, and 
to circulate them in their departments. More than 
thirty t||ousand copies wbre s])cedily distributed. The 
op[>osition itself, while maintaining its attitude, took 
pleasure in this grand parliamentary scene ; and the 
effect produced iu the Chamber spread itself through- 
out the country, as much as such effects can extend 
beyond the place and the day where the presence of 
the individual sjieakers and the power of words have 
unpressed the spectators. 

The cabinet was injured by the echo of this de- 
bate in which it had taken so small a share. The 
opposition, by whom it was received favourably as 
long as the question involved the overthrow of the 
preceding government, took pleasure in fomenting 
the discontent of the new ministers by proclaiming 
the importance of the men they had separated from. 
M. Thiers came to their aid, as he had promised the 
King ; but extraneous support cannot restore the 
power it tries to uphold. M. Mol<5, of a delicate 
and susceptible nature, felt these wounds keenly; the 
more so that beyond the Chambers the marriage of 
the Duke of Orleans, the amnesty, and the second 
expedition to Constantine inspired him with eatisfac- 
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tion and the confidence of success. Irritated by this 
contrast, he considered the moment propitious for 
giving himself a parliamentary position in harmony 
with his external strength. He proposed to the King 
the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies. No 
political or general necessity called for this step. The 
Chamber had adopted all the propositions of the 
ministry, who still held a majority, while the oppo- 
sition was more ironical than aggressive. It was 
evidently to gratify his self-love and ease that M. 
Mole desired the dissolution. The King consented to 
it with some reluctance. The elections took place, 
not as a public struggle between the great opinions 
and parties of the countr}', but as a mingled conflict 
of candidates, supported or rejected by the Ad- 
ministration as they were pi’csurned to be friendly or 
hostile. Out of 459 deputies, 152, S 2 )ringing from 
very opjx)sitc ranks, were rei^laced by new-comers ; 
and amongst those Avho lost their seats were several 
of my own particular friends, staunch defenders of 
the policy of resistance, who looked upon it as ener- 
vated and compromised by the attitude of M. Mol^. 
The number included MM. D’Haubersaert, Giraud, 
Kenouard, &c.,*Avho were esf>ccially oj>posod and ex- 
pelled by the cabinet. These elections, thus con- 
ducted, without defined j^rinciples and any de- 
clared standard, produced a disorganised Chamber, 
with no steady, public engagements, governed by 
individual interests and feelings, in the bosom of 
which M. Mol6 might possibly find the scattered 
elements of a favourable majority, but wherein the 
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great governing party, commenced under M. Casimir 
P4rier, and already disunited by the fall of the 
cabinet of the 11th of October, 1832, underwent a 
new crisis of disruption and enfeeblcment. 

When the session opened, the consequences of this 
state of parties and minds speedily manifested itself. 
In both Chambers the addresses were all that the 
cabinet could desire. Amongst the bills presented, 
those of minor importance, or such as had already 
been the object of long debates in preceding Cham- 
bers, were readily passed. Ihit when great and 
difticidt questions ai’ose, wliere the cabinet had to 
adopt and curry its resolutions on the conversion of 
the funds, and on constructing the general net-tvork 
of railroads, then its weakness appeared. Political 
authority was found wanting. It rested on no party 
strongly knit together, bound to it by fixed convic- 
tions, and determined to support it in tlie interest of 
their common cause. Its definitive intentions were 
vacillating. It carried into the debates little power 
and brilliancy. The two propositions I have alluded 
to were thromi out, and the? elections looked upon 
as victorious eventuated in a cold and barren session. 

The only debate essentially political, the demand 
for a new and extraordinary credit on account of the 
secret funds, was marked by the same character, and 
I took part in it myself with indifference and embar- 
rassment. I neither wished to refuse the secret sup- 
plies, nor to assume towards the ministry an attitude 
of general and permanent opposition. I confined 
myself to noting with regret the instability of power. 
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the decline of the Chamber itself, and the weakness 
it imparted to the entire government. I was coldly 
listened to as I spoke. My old adversaries of the 
Left asked, with a smile, if I was not myself tainted 
with weakness and decay. I saw the coming storm, 
I warned others of its approach ; but I was not de- 
sirous of being accused of raising it. 

After the session of 1838,- and in the interval 
which separated it from that of 1839, the flaw in 
M. Mold’s position developed itself rapidly. He had 
exhausted the influence which his accession to office 
gave him, the adhesion of the Third Party, and even 
of the Left. These transient allies abandoned him, 
and he failed to acquire, in the course of his adminis- 
tration, new and personal force. His prudence, his 
favourable attitude, his well-timed and agreeable lan- 
guage preserved for him, in the Chamber and with 
the country, a degree of favour unaccompanied by 
real power. Europe esteemed him, and congratulated 
liersclf on his policy, but without relying on Ids 
strength. He still enjoyed a tranquil and easy present, 
but his future in perspective was menficed and weak. 

No sooner had the session of 1839 commenced 
than the mischief burst forth ; all causes of discontent 
e.xpressed themselves loudly; animated by the same 
humour the different shades of opposition drew to- 
wards each other. It was asked if they should 
accept indefinitely a decaying and wavering adminis- 
tration, seeking support alternately from opposing 
ranks, passing from resistance to concession, from 
concession to resistance, and which, under the guise 
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of conciliation, placed the government beyond the 
influence of all clear, steady, and consistent opinions, 
and drove from its side their most approved repre- 
sentatives? Why did not this conciliation so much 
vaunted penetrate the bosom of the opposition itself? 
Why did not M. Odilon-Barrot, M. Thiers, and M. 
Guizot, endeavour to understand each other and act 
in concert, even for moment, and with a special 
and decided object? When ISI. Mole separated from 
M. Guizot, had not M. Mole arranged with M. Thiers 
and M. Odilon-Barrot to change policy, and substi- 
tute concession for resistance? This bad example 
became contagious at the very moment when its 
mischievous results w'ere making themselves felt. 
The coalition w'orked its effects on minds and in con- 
versation before passing into speeches and votes. 

I embarked in it openly and actively. Before 
estimating the fact and its consequences I shall state 
the motives by which I was determined. 

I was earnestly bent on recalling the government 
to a more decided and consistent policy. For nine 
years I had alternately defended and carried the 
standard of resolute authority in presence of auda- 
cious freedom. I suffered in my inmost soul when I 
saw this flag, not abandoned, but half wound up and 
shrouded. It is the natural and admirable effect of 
free government, that the great parties of which it is 
formed attach themselves to principles, and desire to 
proclaim while practising them. It is essential that 
minds shduld be satisfied and elevated at the same 
time that interests are guaranteed and confided. I 
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do not think I^go too far when I affirm that, during 
the administration of M. Casimir Pdrier, and that 
of the cabinet of the 11th of October, 1832, the 
Chamber and the public participated in this double 
satisfaction M. Mold gave it not to them ; he suf- 
ficed from day to day for the necessities of order 
under a free system, but without exercising on 
securing’ liberty and order in durability by his per- 
sonal influence. It was a regular and rational govern- 
ment ; but vigour and intellectual riches were want- 
ing to it ; the drama was greater and more animated 
than the actors. 

Amongst the causes of this unproductive languor 
was the inadequate share taken by the Chamber of 
Deputies. It neither held the place nor played the 
part to which it was* called by the nature of our 
institutions, and the state of parties. Five political^ 
groups constituted and gave life to this assembly. 
At the extremities the llepublicans and the Legiti- 
mists were expressed, I will not say led, by M. 
Gamier-Pages. and M. Berryer ; between these two 
factions, imiwrtant by ideas and talent if not by 
number, stood the Right Centre, the Left Centre, and 
the Left, represented by M. Odilon-Barrot, M. Thiers, 
and myself. None of these groups, not more those 
who accepted than the others who rejected the new sys- 
tem had, by their avowed chiefs, a direct and effective 
action in the government. The principal and habi- 
tual agents were in the rank of spectators divested 
of responability, and tempted to give themselves up 
to the pleasures of criticism. From conviction as 
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much as frdm position, I felt strongly what I shall 
permit myself to call this parliamentary disorder, 
a«d I considered it urgent in the interest of power 
and of liberty, of the crown and of the country, that 
the Chamber of Deputies, and its public imerpreters, 
should resume in public aifairs their natural share of 
influence and personal responsibility. 

Another consideration moved me. Since the fall 
of the cabinet of the 11th of October, 1832, and my 
separation from il. Thiers, the basis of the govern* 
ment had become closely contracted ; rivalries, jea- 
lousies, internal and unforeseen difticultics, tended to 
restrict it still more from day to day. An oppor- 
tunity occurred of escaping from this narrow track, 
and of widening the circle of future cabinets by the 
introduction of men wlio, defepite the difierence of 
^their positions and habits, adopted in reality the 
same ideas, inclined towards the same end, and were 
not of necessity, as they had not always been, incom- 
patible. Between Odilon -Barrot, Thiers, and 

myself, when our hearts were sounded,. there were no 
insurmountable barriers, no irrevocable engagements ; 
we had for eighteen months made many material 
advances. Had not the moment arrived for a more 
decisive step? All three unconnected with the 
administration of M. Mol<i, we had ceased to oppose 
each other. ' Was it not possible to come to an under- 
standing, and reconstruct together a great consti- 
tutional party capable of establishing on enlarged 
foundations the free and monarchical government we 
mutually desired to establish, and the destinies of 
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which our dissensions, under the fire of ‘its enemies^ 
were capable of compromising? The importance of 
such a work was evident, and however slight might 
be the chance of success, it w'as assuredly worth the 
attempt. 

I was too well acquainted ith human weaknesses, 
including my own, to doubt that personal feelings 
might mingle with these views of public interest. 
Egotism is infinitely skilful in insinuating and con- 
cealinj^ itself in the bosom of the sincerest patriotism; 
and I will not affirm that the recollection of my 
rupture with M. Mol(5, in 1837, and the secret desire 
of personal retaliation, while supporting a good public 
cause, may have been without its influence on my 
adhesion to the coalition in 1839, and the ardour 
with which I accompanied it. Even "with the most 
' honest of men political life is npt the chosen avoca- 
tion of saints : it has its necessities and obscurities 
which, wit# a good or ill grace, we recognize while 
submitting to them; it excites passions and supplies 
opportunities for self-complaisance, from whuih no 
one, if he conscientiously examines his soul after the 
trial, can feel confident of having entirely escaped; 
and he who has not made up his mind to bear with 
tranquillity the weight of the complications and im- 
perfections inherent in tfie most upright public life, 
will do well to confine himself to privacy and pure 
speculation. 

lie t^iis as it may, I relate without addition or 
reserve the disposition I brought to the committee on 
the address. -The various shades of the opposition 
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were present there in a majority. They agreed with- 
out difficulty, and the draft of the address pre- 
sented on the 4th of January, 1839, to the Chamber 
of Deputies, was their free and deliberate work.* 
The external policy of the cabinet was therein for- 
mally ctfnsured as to the evacuation of Ancona. 
On the negotiations in the affairs of Belgium "and 
Switzerland, the address maintained reserve in which 
intentional anxiety was manifested. Internally, the 
cabinet was considered insufficient to establish be- 
tween the Crown and the Chambers that steady 
understanding and active hannony, which, under the 
representative system, can alone guamntee the 
strength and secui*ity of power by concentrating all 
responsibility in its advisers. I think to-day, as 1 
thought then, that on this participation of the Cham- 
bers in the governjnent of the country, the drafts* 
of the address, otherwise sincerely and avowedly 
monarchical, did not exceed the limits*bf constitu- 
tional right. The general tone wanted neither mea- 
sure nor conformity in its coldness. But the attack 
was palpable and direct. No one affected to misun- 
derstand it ; and the cabinet accepted the contest as 
frankly as it was offered by the opposition.' 

The struggle was fiercer than the opposition looked 
for. During twelve days !M. Mold displayed a firm- 
ness and presence of mind, a becoming and able 
perseverance which animated the zeal, at first a little 
wavering, of Ids partisans, and compelled ^Jds o))- 


' See Historic Documents, No. XII. 
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ponents to redouble their efforts. On all the para* 
graphs in the draft of the address, in which the 
policy of the cabinet was directly or indirectly in- 
criminated, amendments were proposed to rebut the 
censure ; and after long debates, in which M. Mold, 
faithfully seconded by his supporters, nobly defended 
himself, nearly all the amendments were adopted by 
very weak majorities, but despite the combined efforts 
of the leaders of aU the different degrees of op- 
position. Thus we were definitively led to vote 
against the address so amended, which was adopted 
in revenge, with a mixture of satisfaction and anger, 
by the partisans of the cabinet, mortally stricken but 
still erect on the ground it had so valiantly defended. 

In this combat it found a brilliant ally. M. de 
Lamartine, who until then had held a little aloof from 
the militant policy, took an energetic part against the 
coalition. 1 cannot encounter the name of M. de 
Lamartine ift my reminiscences, or himself in our 
streets, without an impression of profound melan- 
choly. No man ever received from God more valuable 
gifts, — gifts of person and position, of intellectual 
power and social elevation. Neither have favourable 
circumstafices been withheld from him, in addition to 
those original advantages; every chance, as well as 
every means of success, have attended his steps. He 
grappled them with arddUr; for a moment h<? played 
a lofty part in a lofty drama ; he reached the end of 
the higl^st ambition, and enjoyed its most consum- 
mate •glories. Where is he now? I speak not 
of the reverses of his public career, nor of the 
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trials of his private life. In our clays who has not 
fallen ? Who has not experienced the blows of 
fate, the anguish of the soul, the inflictions of for- 
tune ?, Labour, disappointment, sacrifice, and suffer- 
ing have held in all times, and will continue to hold, 
their place mid portion in the destiny of man, — with 
the exalted more than with the humble. What sur- 
prises and saddens me is that M. do Lamartine should 
be astonished or irritated at this. It is not alone tlie 
pain of his position, but the state of his feelings, such 
as he has re\ealed them to us, which 1 cannot con- 
template without melancholy.- How can a spectator 
who looks on events from such a height, be so in- 
tensely moved by the accidents wliicli affect himself ? 
How can such a sagacious appreciator of other men 
be jK)ssessed of so little self-knowledge ? How does 
he abandon himself to so much bitterness after stich 
extensive enjoym^t of the favours of Heaven and of 
the world ? In that richly endowed \iature there 
must be great blanks and a want of controlling har- 
mony, to cause his fall into such internal trouble and 
its manifestation with so much vehemence. I have 
seen too little of M. de Lamartine to know and under- 
stand him thoroughly : he seemed to me like a beau- 
tiful tree covered vdth flowers, without fruit that 
ripens or roots that hold ; a brilliant meteor without 
fixed place, and with no ‘assigned course in the 
general system of the firmament ; a great spirit in- 
cessantly passing and repassing from the regions of 
light to those of clouds, and catching at eyery'step a 
glimpse of truth without being arrested by it ; a 
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noble heart, open to all generous sympathies, but 
still governed by personal prepossessions. And I 
am more confirmed in my general impression of this 
eminent man, as I perceived in his first appe^nce in 
the midst of our debates, in his sp^ches of the 10th 
and 19th of January, 1839, on the coalition, the 
features I recognize at present. He attacked the 
coalition warmly, but without rescuing and almost 
giving up M. Moh*, for he wished to please the oppo- 
sition as well as the friends of the cabinet. He 
defended the prerogative of the cro^vn while treating 
constitutional monarchy as a government of transi- 
tion, and occasionally suffering his republican ten- 
dencies to escape. He paid compliments and made 
advances alternately to aU the parties which divided 
the Cliamber, without classing himself with any one 
in particular, endeavouring tp draw them to himself 
without giving himself to them^nd when in the 
midst of this flattering descriptio^)f all the internal 
fractions of the assembly, M. Arago demanded from 
his place, “ And what of the social party ? ” “I am 
asked what is the social party,” replied M. de 
Lamartine ; “ Gentlemen, it is no longer a party, it 
is an idea casting around his blandishments, so to 
speak, in all directions, to obtain universal admiration 
and assent. His language was that of a great but 
superficial ambitionist, more greedy of incense than 
of empire, ready to rush with haughty improvidence 
into the most hazardous attempts, prodigal to all of 
hopes and promises, but offering nothing beyond 
vague and incoherent perspectives which disappoint 
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the desires they excite. To be effective and truly 
great, policy demands a more distinct end ; a firmer 
and more simple choice between ideas, designs, and 
paiTies.^ In his attack on the coalition, M. de Lamar- 
tine M'as, on the^ side of the cabinet, the oratorical 
ornament of the debate ; but he left it, more cele- 
brated than influential, without obtaining the serious 
confidence even of those to whom he had lent his 
eloquent support. 

The address being voted, M. Mol<5 and his col- 
leagues, justly considering their success too weak 
for the burden, tendered their resignations to the 
King. Called upon by his Majesty, ^Marshal Soult 
attempted, mthout success, to form a cabinet. 
M. Mole resumed office, and the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies was immediately announced. 
This was the second time, within two years, in which 
M. Mol<i, to carry on his government, had been 
obliged to appeaPto the country. A single session 
had sufficed to compromise the existence of the 
cabinet in a Chamber assembled by himself, and the 
election of which he regarded as his triumph. 

This single fact established a strong presumption 
against him. But the coalition, on its side, if it had 
materially shaken the cabinet, had also seriously 
compromised the opposition. We had been deficient 
in plan and foresight. Some of our complaints 
against the foreign policy of M. Mold were, in reality, 
extremely questionable, and had been effectually dis- 
puted in the debate; we had fallen into the common 
error of parties under a representative system, of 
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exaggeration ; and on the points on which our attacks 
were founded, such, for instance, as the evacuation 
of Ancona, time and events had not yet vindicated our 
views. Our second mistake, want of foresight, was 
even more weighty. We had not sufficiently calcu- 
lated the effect which would be produced upon re- 
flecting and honest men, friends of order, and spec- » 
tators rather than actors in the political struggles, 
by the reconciliation and alliance of parties so lately 
in antagonism, and whose maxims, traditions, and 
tendencies still continued so distinct. Not only did 
thc^e judges of the field, who formed the centre 
of the Chamber, blame the coalition, and experience 
severe uneasiness while witnessing its progress, but 
anger sprang up in their hearts with censure and 
inquietude. They opposed the coalition, at first for 
the cabinet, but subsequently on their own account. 
They displayed in this opposition |p unusual degree 
of ardour, accord, and perseverance ; and the govern- 
ment party, dismembered and dispersed since the fall 
of the cabinet of the 11th of October, 1832, came to 
itself, and, without its old leaders, once more formed 
round M» Mold, at the precise .moment when we were 
accusing M. Mold and his cabinet of being a govern- 
ment too weak, too much estranged from the Chamber 
of Deputies, and unable to secure for the country 
and crown the active co-operation of all the consti- 
tutional powers. Never, for three years, had the 
government party been so compact, nor the cabinet 
so certain of its support, as on the day when, the 
victory between the ministry and the coalition being 
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still undecided, the King, on the demand of M. Mol4, 
and to sustain him to the end, appealed to the 
countT}’’ by declaring the dissolution. Springing up 
under such auspices, the elections were strenuously 
contested, and carried through as a grand pell-mell 
of opinions and alliances. I endeavoured in several 
. printed letters to explain fully the reasons of public 
interest which had induced me to join the coalition, 
and the fidelity I intended to preserve to the policy 
I had advocated for nine years, wliilc demanding 
what I considered the legitimate and necessary in- 
fluence of the Chambers in the government. ‘ The 
elections gave the coalition an evident but limited 
triumph. M. M 0 I 6 and his colleagues perceived that 
in the new Chamber of Deputies they were unequal 
to the struggle ; they accordingly retired definitively, 
and the coalition was called to form a cabinet. 

The work appeared lo be easy, and the solution 
naturally indicated. M. Odilon- Barrot, M. Thiera, 
and myself, had participated together in the attack; 
we were now to share in the victory, and to pass 
from concert in opposition to concert in oflice. But 
in this transition M. Odilon and I encountered an 
obstacle, which in the debates on the coalition we had 
oureelves overlooked. Our maxims, tendencies, con- 
duct, and words had l)een for nine years profoundly 
difierent; from the first months of 1830 we had been 
not only divided but opposed. We had recently, in 
our provisional alliance, reminded each other of this 


' See Historic Documents, No. XIII. 
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past, and declared our intention of nqf contradicting 
it. The temp^^tion of governing in common jvas 
interdicted to us by the general state of parties, and 
by bur own honour. We entertained nonsuch idea. 
It was understood that M. Odilon-Barrot and I 
could not enter the ministry together. 

Between M. Thiers and me no similar difficulty 
existed. We had maintained and practised the same 
policy together ; we could conjointly resume power ; . 
our past dealings and our present and prospective 
union created no point of insunnountable embarrass- 
ment. Could we not also, when forming a cabinet 
in concert, accept M. Odilon-Barrot as President of 
the Chamber of Deputies? Here was an office un- 
connected Avith the government and the opposition, 
independent without being hostile. By the gravity 
of his character and manners, by the elevation of his 
mind, by his respect for law and liberty, M. Odilon 
was eminently well suited to the post. The recon- 
ciliation which the coalition had brought about 
between ys, authorized the friendly relations without 
common action or responsibility, which ought to be 
established between the ministry and the President 
of the Chamber. I declared my readiness to admit 
this combination. 

But when M. Thiers and M. Barrot proposed it at 
the meetings of the Left, Centre and the Left they 
encountered an opposition to my admission to the 
now cabinet in any capacity, which they surmounted 
with difficulty; and their success was limited to a 
stipulation by their friends that 1 should resume the 
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ministTy of Pi^ljlic Instruction, and M. Duch&tel that 
of Finance. This was all that our recent allies of 
the coalition would allow to us, the old defenders of 
the policy of resistance, in the parliamentary govern- 
ment about to be restored. 

I had lately g^ven a proof, by contenting myself, 
in the cabinet of M. Mole, with the portfolio of 
Public Instruction, of the little personal importance 
I attached to any specific department, when I felt 
otherwise confident that the general policy to which 
I was devoted would prevail in the government. I 
was not in 1839 more exacting than in 1836. I had 
some right to feel suri)rised at the opposition I 
encountered from the victorious coalition, for I had 
not been amongst the least in ith struggle and 
triumph. More than once, in the course of that 
great debate, several of the coalescing parties had 
been tempted to compromise, and to accept, at the 
sacrifice of the resolute and clear address we had 
drawn up, a few of the somewhat equivocal amend- 
ments proposed by the friends of M. Mole. ,I had re- 
jected and defeated these inclinations. As long as the 
battle lasts all appearance of hesitation and retreat is an 
error, even though we may repent of having engaged. 
Assuredly M. Duchatel and I exhibited no very 
exorbitant pretensions when proposing to join the 
cabinet about to be formed under the presidency 
of Marshal Soult ; we only required two departments 
out of nine; but it was at least reasonable, that if not 
in number, in quality these departments should suffi- 
ciently guarantee our influence and action. The 
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more decided I had been in the coalition, the more 
I determined to remain, when in power, faithful to 
the policy of order and resistance. To satisfy what 
1 regarded as a right, and a specific interest of the 
parliamentary system, I had separated at the moment 
from the body of my friends; th§ end obtained, I 
was anxious to re-establish their position as well as 
my own, to rally them round the government of 
which they were the natural and necessary allies, 
and to assure their influence in the new cabinet, 
together with their support to its measures. This, 
with me, was a question of political duty and jper- 
soni^ dignity. I declared that 1 could not join the 
ministry unless, while’ M. Thiers filled, according to 
his desire, the department of Foreign Affairs, and 
some of his friends were appointed to other posts, 
M. Duchfi.tel should receive the portfolio of Finance, 
and I that of the Interior. Waid little stress on the 
numerical equality of offices; but I demanded abso- 
lutely, for my cause, a real division of power. 

M. Thiers, and I believe also M. OdUon-Barrot, 
endeavoured, but v^thout success, to induce their op- 
ponents to accept this arrangement. In the Left and 
Left Centre, they were as determined that I should 
not exercise a direct and important action in the 
government as I was resolved not to be satisfied with 
an indirect and ineffective influence. Men are much 
more governed by their instincts and prejudices than 
by their real and well-considered intentions. The 
greater portion of the members of the Left and Left 
Centre had, in reality, no other end or desire than the 
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establishment of the constitutional monarchy; but 
they had lived, and still lived, under the empire of 
revolutionary theories, traditions, and routines. 
Although thev had no design to react the Revolution, 
they accepted it helter-skelter, and mthout exami- 
nation. I had yndeavoured, on the contrary, to 
submit this contem|)oraneous past to a free inquiry, 
to separate openly the good from the evil, the truth 
from the falsehood, the sound grain from the chaff ; 
and to show that our misfortunes and mistakes since 
1789, had not resulted from imprudent exaggerations 
or accidents beyond the reach of foresight, but were 
the natural consequences of the false ideas, badipas- 
sions and extravagant pretensions with which that 
great social and intellectual- movement had been 
infected, and from wliich it was imperatively neces- 
sary that it should be purified. In this ditiicult 
undertaking I had clashed with cherished sentiments, 
wounded susceptible vanities, offended superstitions, 
and disturbed rooted habits. I was looked upon as 
aggressive, officious, and compromising. They wished 
to do without me, and without luring incessantly to 
dispute or reckon with me on the affairs of the new 
system we were all vowed to defend. 

The lofty and liberal spirits, the leaders of the 
parties, felt the vice of this disposition of their sup- 
porters, and the advantage of my concurrence in the 
work w'e were pursuing together. But in our days 
it is the error of the most distinguished men to want 
confidence in themselves, in their own ideas and 
personal strength, and to yield too readily to 
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extraneous impressions and desires. Of what use 
is it to them to hold their heads above the crowd, if 
they do not profit by this superiority to extend their 
views and march more directly to their end? They 
know not what additional <power they would wield if 
they acted with greater independence, and in the 
plenitude of their OAvn aonvictions. I am far from 
denying the value of popular feelings and the neces- 
sity of considering them; but they ought to be 
anticipated and justly estimated beforehand, instead 
of waiting until they expound and decide themselves; 
for, in fact, peoples and parties trust to those who 
regulate their affairs skilfully, in preference to leaders 
who obey them. 

The combination called “ the Cabinet of the great 
Coalition,” and which united alj the components of its 
strength, being set aside, every variety wa#tried from 
which I and my friends could be excluded. Propo- 
sitions were made, debates and negotiations were 
entered into to form, at one time, a ministry from 
the licft Centre allied to the Left; at another, from 
the Left Centre exclusively, or rather, from the Left 
Centre reinforced from the Centre, properly so called, 
amongst the adherents of 51. Mole. It was round 
Marshal Soult, and under the flag of his Presidency, 
that this attempt was carried on ; he applied himself 
to the work with supple and tenacious judgment, 
though with some degree of confusion, holding him- 
.self apart from the internal dissensions of the Chamber, 
ready to treat with the influential men of all sections, 
but determined not to surrender power to the Left, 
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to pay full deference to the sentiments of the King, 
and not to separate himself from the old party of 
resistance, the only firm support of government. 
M. Thiers was the essential soul, destined to be the 
real chief in all these prfcpective cabinets; but he 
also had his reserves and conditions from which he 
was (hsinclined to recede. «It was his fundamental 
notion to make the Left Centre, and also the moderate 
portion of the Left, the rallying points of the old 
party of resistance ; but he encountered in all these 
groups, and in the Left Centre itself, rivalries, 
jealousies, suspicions, and demands, impossible to 
surmount. By rejecting my friends and myself they 
had scattered the necessary and natural strength of 
the government they mshed to create from the 
coalition; they endeayoured through the mediation 
of the Dulfe de Broglie to redeem this error, as people 
recal steps when thay perceive the danger, without 
a full conviction of the mistake. A wish was ex- 
pressed to include the Duke de Broglie and M. Du- 
chlitel in the new cabinet, leaving me and also M. 
Thiers aside. This was met by a peremptory refusal. 
A universal feeling existed that the proposed course 
was incomplete and precarious, the responsibility of 
which no one felt disposed to accept ; and every day 
witnessed the renunciation and failure of the com- 
bination which on the eve they were eager to nego- 
tiate, and believed to be on the point of accom- 
plishment. 

The King looked on during this laborious confusion 
as a highly interested spectator, indulging a slight 
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cost of ridicule in his remarks, always too freely 
communicated ; but without opposing any obstacles 
to the various combinations attempted, or indicating 
any refusal. On the 29th of March he desired M. 
Tliiers to form a cabinet himself, and accepted, as to 
general policy, and particularly towards Spain, the 
propositions which, eight days before, and through 
the medium of Marshal Soult, M. Thiers had sub- 
mitted to him. M. Thiers replied, “ That he would 
have undertaken the mission twelve days earlier, but 
that now it was impossible, as the. position was 
completely vitiated, and the combination which 
promised success had been essayed in vain. A few 
days later, the King said to one of the ministerial 
candidates, “ I am prepared for every thing ; I will 
accept all ; I will submit to all ; but for the general 
interest of which I am guardian, I aih bound to 
caution you that it is quite a different affair to treat 
the King as vanquished, or to propose palatable 
conditions to him. Yqu may force on me a ministry 
to which I must submit, or may give me one to 
which I can unite myself. In the first case, I shall 
not ^oppose it secretly ; I shall never betray my 
cabinet, be it what it may ; but I warn you that 
1 shall not hold myself pledged to it, and that if any 
incident places it in danger I shall do nothing to 
prevent its fall. In the second case, I will support 
it frankly.” . 

In using this language the* King exercised only 
his constitutional prerogative ; and, in the estimation 
of thinking and loyal men, he merited praise 'rather 
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than censure. But in the opinion of the public, to 
whom his words were more or less amplified, and 
who distorted them in thfeir turn, he would have 
acted more prudently had he declared with less 
openness his feeling and intention. 

At the expiration of three weeks, thus consumed 
in abortive efforts to construct a ministry, and which 
had tended only to aggravate the difficulties, it was 
felt to Imj absolutely necessary to take a step beyond 
this position, so unsatisfactory and compromising to 
all the authorities. It was pre-eminently essential 
to the crown to show that the confusion produced 
by such prolonged hesitation and delay in the govern- 
ment of the country was not its act, and to throw 
the responsibility on the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was expected, moreover, that the Chamber being 
called to resume its labours and practical debates on 
public affairs, instead of Avasting time in idle con- 
versations in the hall of conferences, would clearly 
demonstrate its' ideas and Avishes ; that a majority 
would be declared, that the doubts of parties Avould 
reach a termination, and that a cabinet would finally 
be formed, affording a glimpse of that most likely to 
be accepted and supported by the Parliament. Here 
was another token of that general timidity, of the 
absence of that provident and firm initiative I have 
alluded to above, as one of the most embarrassing 
weaknesses of our time. Neither the King nor the 
leaders of the differenf parties and fractions of parties 
were disposed to hazard of themselves a solution of 
the question, as to when or how a majority could be 
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fonned in the Chamber capable of sustaining a min- 
istry, and of pointing out its course by anticipation. 
To organize the government, the Chamber was called 
upon to understand and organize itself ; and to place 
it in a position to reply, the King, on the 31st of 
March, 1839, appointed provisional ministers, called 
into office to resume the suspended duties of admin- 
istration and of the Chambers, without having 
themselves the slightest prospect of becoming a 
definitive and permanent cabinet. This was merely 
an expedient to satisfy appearances, and current 
affairs, while waiting a permanent solution ; and a 
means of ascertaining the parliamentary majority so 
much sought for and so completely concealed. With 
a meritorious devotioj to the service of their King 
and country, seven honourable men, experienced in 
administrative functions, and little mixed up with 
political struggles, MM. de Gasparin, Girod de 
I’Ain, Gautier, the Duke of Montebello, Rupinier, 
Parant, and General Cubi^sres undertook this unam- 
bitious mission. The provisional ministry commenced 
their duties by proclaiming their own character, and 
the active session immediately resumed its course. 

The Chamber •of Deputies in its first step was 
called upon for an act which revealed its bias, and 
the nature of its internal majority. It had to elect a 
President. Thisfchoice necessarily divided it into two 
parties, each proposing a candidate, and thus conso- 
lidating the fragments into -which it had been broken 
up. N either of the two principal sections, the Centre, 
properly so named, and the Left, possessed a majority 
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in itself, and was therefore unable by its own strength 
to return its candidate. It was in the floating group, 
in the Left Centre, that the two fixed divisions were 
compelled mutually to seek the balance they required. 
The Left Centre had been for some time the habitual 
ally of the Left, and seemed disposed, in this new 
trial, to continue its aid. But, on a closer view, my 
friends and I concluded that the Left Centre was not 
homogeneous, and that we also might possibly find 
allies in its ranks. By the side of men undecided 
through interest or pusillanimity, from malice or a 
taste for intrigue, there were there, in fact, others 
of distinguished cliaracter, conscientious in their 
doubts, independent even to insanity, and to whom 
neither the domination nor declared alliance of the 
Left, nor perhaps even the empire of the eminent 
leader of the Left Centre, M. Thiers, would afford 
satisfaction. M. Passy and M. Sauzet, in particular, 
appeared to us animated by these dispositions, and 
inclined to exercise an act of liberty, in selecting 
the President of the Chamber. We induced the 
Centre, the old party of resistance, not without 
difficulty, to adopt for their candidate M. Passy, 
who^ allowed himself to be put in nomination. How 
many voices from the Ijcft Centre would join us to 
carry his election ? We knew not, but in any case 
an important result was thus attained*. The Chamber 
bisected itself into two great divisions, and the old 
party of government, from which the coalition had 
for a moment estranged us, re-formed in mutual 
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concert, with a good prospect of regaining the 
majority it had so recently lost. 

M. Thiers did not mistake the importance of this 
attempt, and used his utmost efforts to retain the 
Left Centre intact in its alliance with the Left, and to 
enable these two sections to place M. Odilon-Barrot 
in the presidential chair. Repairing one day to the 
sitting, I met M. Thiers in the Tuileries, and we 
walked together for some moments conversing freely 
on this new position. “ You have Tong profited,” 
I said to him, “ by the hesitating dispositions of the 
Left Centre; it is now our turn; we shall fight you 
with your own weapons ; you will see that M. Passy 
will be appointed. He did not believe in this result, 
and persisted openly ir^supjiorting the canvass of M. 
Odilon-Barrot. On the 6th of April, M. Passy was 
fleeted President of the Chamber by 226 votes; 
M. Barrot only obtained 193. 

This was % step towards the re-organization of 
the government party, and the formation of a solid 
cabinet; but this step was far from being promptly 
decisive. The President being appointed, they began 
to negotiate, to feel their way, to try the various 
combinations already attempted, and other analogous 
proceedings. Summonses were addressed to *the 
parties who had engaged in them ; in the tribune we 
had long and animated explanations. Nothing re- 
sulted; the same hesitations and incompatibilities 
were everywhere encountered. For the moment, the 
nomination of M. Passy to the Presidency had only 
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increased the dismemberment of the Left Centre from 
the othor parties, and thrown into the Left a npw 
ferment of suspicion and ill-humour. The victorious 
coalition appeared destined to end in a sterile and 
impotent confusion. 

On the 24th of April, the King wrote to say he 
desired to see me.‘ I repaired to the Tuilerics. 
After explaining his embarrassments, “ which arc also 
yours,” he said, “ for the coalition has created them 
for us, for you as well as for me,” he asked if I 
should object to some of my friends, naming M. 
Duch&tel and M. Dumon, joining a cabinet with 
myself. “I have not the slightest objection. Sire, 
provided the composition of the cabinet gives to the 
policy 1 and my friends havg supported, and intend 
always to support, effectual guarantees.” “ Be as- 
sured,” replied the King, “ that I wish this as muclL 
as you; no one has less desire that the government 
should be given over to the Left ; GoePknows where 
the army would lead its leaders. But you see the 
strait that we are in. It is only a ministry somewhat 
neutral, a ministry in which great self-loves will not 
be brought into dsllision that can extricate us from 
it.” — “ Let this ministry be formed. Sire, let it re- 
concile and unite the two Centres ; I shall not only 
refrain from dissuading ray friends to join it, but I 
win support it with my utmost power.” The King 
took my hand with warm satisfaction, mingled with 
a tinge of satire ; nothing suited him better than a 
cabinet, which, while putting an end to his embar- 

• See Historic Documents, No. XIV. 
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rassments, was, at the same time, an acknowledgment 
of error by the coalition. 

My friends met; under their remonstrances and 
mine, M. Duch5,tel declared himself disposed, pro- 
vided he was not left alone, to follow the path in- 
dicated by the King. Nevertheless, uncertainty still 
continued; various combinations were sought and 
sounded for under every signification; an address 
to the King was proposed in the Chamber to press for 
a conclusion ; a committee was appointed to draw it 
up. No one felt disposed to assume the responsi- 
bility of a positive solution, for the success of any 
solution appeared doubtful. In presence of this 
parliamentary hesitation, revolutionary- excitement 
sprang up once*more in Paris. Permanent conspi- 
rators, clubs of secret societies, particularly the 
society called at first of the Families, and subse- 
quently of the Seasons, met, communicated informa- 
tion, lists of numbers, and hopes ; the rank and file 
urged on the chiefs : could they ever expect a more 
favourable opportunity? could they ever find them- 
selves in presence of a more disturbed and undeeided 
power? A sudden resolution was taken. On the 22nd 
of May,' about three in the afternoon, a band of three 
or four hundred men issued forth in Paris, shouting 
Long live the Republic ! breaking open the armourers’ 
shops, firing in the streets, assailing the stations of 
the national guards and regular troops, and direct- 
ing their infuriated attempts against the Guildhall, 
the Hall of Justice, and the Prefecture of Police. 
By this headlong and unforeseen attack, a few posts 
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were carried ; officers, municipal guards, and national 
guards were killed, some resisting the insurgents, 
others endeavouring to parley with them. In a few 
minutes several quarters of Paris became the theatre 
of confused tumults and sanguinary encounters, and 
w'ithout speaking of the slain, the number of which 
was never ascertained, 143 wounded men, insurgents 
or defenders of order, soldiers or civilians, were suc- 
cessively carried to the different hospitals. Towards 
five o’clock this frantic effort was completely stran- 
gled, and the principal leaders were in the hands of 
the magistrates. In the evening, a great number of 
persons, peers, deputies, officers, public functionaries, 
and partisans of the government or of the opposition, 
presented themselves at the TnilerieS; Marshal Soult 
had repaired thither on the first report of the out- 
break, and I find, in notes taken by his son, the 
ilarquis of Dalmatia, at the very moment, these 
plain phrases : “ In the midst of this concourse of 
people, the idea struck my father of profiting by it 
to put an end to the general hesitation, and at last 
to form a ministry. He olPtaincd the King’s consent. 
As any of the persons arrived who were considered fit 
for office, the King called them into the cabinet where 
he was sitting with my father. M. Dufaure, who 
happened accidentally to be one of the last, and who 
had been sent for, was somewhat more tardy than 
the rest in making up his mind ; but the weight of 
impending circumstances •prevailed over his doubts, 
and before the evening closed, the revolutionary out- 
break had effected what all the parliam^tary agita- 
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tion had vainly attempted for two months : the cabinet 
of the 12th of May 1839 was formed.” 

This was precisely the ministry the King had hinted 
at and desired. Marshal Soult, President, as minister 
for Foreign Affairs; General Schneider and Admiral 
Duperr«5 in the departments of War and the Marine; 
three men from the Right Centre, MM. Duch^tel, 
Villemain, and Cunin Gridaine ; and three from the 
Left Centre, MM. Passy, Dufaure, and Teste; — ^these 
divided political influence together. M. Odilon 
Barrot, M. Thiers, and myself, were entirely excluded. 
In the conflict of passions, pretensions, and hesita- 
tions of the various parties and fractions of parties 
into which the Chamber of Deputies was broken up, 
such was the result of the coalition. 

It was not to be expected that a cabinet thus 
formed would openly adopt and practise the decided 
and consistent policy we so anxiously desired. Sepa- 
rated until now by ideas, position, and tendencies, 
the new ministers had been dra^vn together and united 
under the pressure of a sudden necessity, to escape 
from an urgent danger, tirithout concert or under- 
standing on the questions to be solved or the principles 
of the government they undertook. Incoherent in 
composition, the ministry could scarcely be other 
than vacillating in conduct, at least as much so as that 
of M. Mold had been. On this essential point, the 
coalition, therefore, had not gained the end pro- 
posed. In the common error, my friends enjoyed 
only this advantage, that the Left looked upon the 
formation of the new cabinet as a defeat, and instantly 
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began to oppose it. M. Passy quitted the presiden- 
tial chair of the Chamber; it was necessary to replace 
him. The ministr}’ selected for their candidate M. 
Sauzet ; the opposition chose M. Thiers. M. Sauzct 
was elected by a majority of seven only, but after a 
contest in which the two parties classified themselves 
distinctly and measured their mutual strength. The 
cabinet, although recruited from the Left Centre, 
commenced operations, not by a concession to the 
Left, as il. Mole had done, but by a buttle and victory 
which satisfied and rallied at the outset the old party 
of resistance. 

The coalition scarcely succeeded better in another 
of its patriotic expectations. The new ministry 
contained, it is true, members of the Left Centre, as 
also of the Eight Centre; several honourable and well- 
esteemed men, until then divided, had now combined ; 
but looking at the position in its entirety, it could 
scarcely be said that the basis of the government 
was enlarged, or that the crown had gathered to its 
councils all the leading elements of the great party 
sincerely anxious to establiafc constitutional monarchy. 
The principal leaders, the most practised orators, 
were not in office ; parliamentary government was 
neither more complete nor more fortified and arrayed 
in its full force than it had been under the adminis- 
tration of M. Mol4. 

On one point alone, the capital point in truth, the 
coalition had gained its object. The necessary in- 
fluence -of the Chamber of Deputies in the construc- 
tion and composition of a ministry could no longer 
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be disputed or avoided. In spite of its internal dis- 
Sensions and weaknesses, that Clmmbcr had made 
manifest the extent to which, on questions of persons 
and conduct, it could be depended on. Government 
had remained for two months uncertain, and, as it 
were, in suspense,* until the Chamber had resumed its 
fitting place and part. While defending his preroga- 
tive, and notwithstanding his displeasure and desires, 
sometimes too freely exhibited, the I^ing had waited, 
with judicious patience, until the Chamber had, so to 
speak, disentangled itself, and indicated the combina- 
tions and men capable of giving the crown aufhori- 
tative counsels and effective support. The country 
had taken a decisive step in the path of free govern- 
ment ; the parliamentary system was acknowledged 
and accepted in its first and vital condition. 

In this confused nuHange of opposite results, the 
errors were more apparent than the success, and the 
coalition felt neither satisfied with nor proud of its 
victory. It had overthrown the cabinet it attacked, 
but it had failed in forming the ministry it proposed. 
It had brought to light ^le peremptory importance 
of the Chamber of Deputies in government, but also 
its inability to create a government of itself. The 
coalescing parties had exliibited little political sagacity 
and many petty passions. Wliile submitting to a 
check, the crown had inflicted a severe blow on its 
conquerors. On my oAvn personal account, at the 
distance and in the repose from which I now con- 
template that noisy incident, I incline to thiftk that 
I should have done more wisely to have taken no 
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active part in it, and to have remained passive jn my 
tent, instead of is§uing forth in arms to combat in d 
listed field. After what had passed between M. Mol4 
and myself, neither my conviction nor my honour per- 
mitted me ta defend him ; but I was not called on to 
assail, and might have marked ray Censure by silence. 
He would have fallen nevertheless, and the govern- 
ment party would then have rallied round me 'N^ith 
eagerness. On the contrary, it felt irritated at my 
attacks, and by what was designated, on my part, a bad 
example of opposition. It cost me much time and 
inany^ trials before I could recover its confidence and 
resume my place in its ranks. I foresaw this evil, and 
regretted my resolution while taking it. But we do 
not easily disconnect ourselves from a long-cherished 
and intimate idea. It was really a free government I 
anxiously wished to found, and the acknowledged in- 
fluence of the Chamber of Deputies was, in my eyes, 
its most essential condition. In my enthusiasm to 
obtain this end, I committed the error of not paying 
sufficient regard to the general sentiment of my 
political camp, and of consulting my individual feeling, 
and the aspiration of my o^vn mind, rather than the 
maintenance of my situation. A rare mistake in our 
days, and which, to speak the truth, I can readily 
forgive myself for, when I call it to remembrance. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

SITUATION OF THE CABINET OF THE 12tH OF MAY 1839, ON ITS ACCES- 
SION. MY OWN POSITION. HOW I EMPLOYED MY POLITICAL LEISURE. 

I AM REQUESTED TO SUPERINTEND THE TP.ANSLAXION AND PUBLICATION 
IN FRANCE OF THE LETTERS AND WRITINGS OF WA.SHINGTON. 1 UNDER- 
TAKE THE CHARGE. GREAT INTEREST WITH WHICH THIS W^ORK INSPIRES 

ME. — MY ‘‘HISTORICAL STUDY” ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF W’ASH- 

INGTON. ITS SUCCESS. TESTIMONIALS OF GRATITUDE RECEIVED FROM 

THE AMERICANS. — BETTER FROM KING LOUIS-PIflLIPPE. REVIVAL OF 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. WHY THAT NAME WAS GIVEN TO THE QUARREL 

BETWEEN THE SULTAN AND THE PACHA OF EGYPT. GENERAL STATE OF 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. DISPOSITIONS AND POLICY OF THE GREAT 

EUROPEAN POWERS. WAR BREAKS OUT BETWEEN JIAHMOIT) AND 

MEHEMET ALL GOOD UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN FILVNCE AND ENGLAND. 

DEATH OF THE SULTAN MAHMOUD. BATTLE OF NEZIB. DISAGREE- 
MENT COMMENCES BET>VEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND ON THE TERRITORIAL 

QUESTION BETW’EEN THE SULTAN AND THE PACHA. VICISSITUDES OF 

THE NEGOTIATIONS AT LONDON. ATTITUDE OF RUSSIA. SHE PLACES 

HERSELF AT THE DISPOSAL OF ENGLAND. — FRANCE RESISTS IN HER 

OPPOSITION, AND THE ENGLISH CABINET IN ITS RESOLUTIONS. GENERAL 

SEBASTIANI. M. DE BUUNNOW IN LONDON. LORD PALMERSTON. THE 

FRENCH CABINET OFFERS ME THE EMBA.SSY TO LONDON. 1 ACCEPT IT. 

MY REASONS. — KING LOUIS-PHILIPPE • EVINCES OPPOSITION. HIS 

MOTIVES. THE CABINET INSISTS. THE KINO YIELDS. MY APPOINT- 
MENT. THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES REFUSES THE DOTATION PROPOSED 

FOR THE DUKE OF NEMOURS. UTs^CERTAIN POSITION OF THE CABINET. 

I LEAVE PARIS FOR LONDON. 

(From May 1839, to 26th Feb, 1840.) 

The formation of the cabinet of the 12 th of May 
produced in the Chambers and in Paris a feeling of 
satisfaction more general than warm. A term was 
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thus given to the longest ministerial crisis that had 
yet been known. Not that the solution appeared 
permanently secured, but at last there was a ministry ; 
public uneasiness was put an end to, and even those 
who were not satisfied were glad to be relieved from 
their hesitations and embarrassments. 

The cabinet also had within itself, and on its own 
account, causes for satisfaction and confidence. Its 
members could not be taxed with intrigue an^^ ambi- 
tion ; the urgency of the public interest and peril had 
alone decided them. In accepting office they performed 
an act of devotion and courage. They were well dis- 
posed and in friendly relations towards each other, 
although, until then, they had marched in different 
ranks. SI. Duchsitel and SI. Villemain on the one 
side, SI. Dufaure and SI. Passy on the other, mutually 
recognized themselves as men of worth and honour, 
enlightened and moderate in their views, and capable 
of combining loyally in the management of public 
affairs. They had common tics of reason and 
integrity, d^ested of all troublesome rivalship. The 
Chambers appeared to be satisfied with their ap- 
pointment, and received them with an expression of 
good-wiU which called for care to preserve rather 
than for efforts to conquer a majority. 

For my own part, I determined to support the 
cabinet firmly. I had confidence in the friends who 
there represented my opinions; I felt neither ill- 
humour nor impatience ; in the Chambers I was 
commended for having laid aside all personal con- 
siderations; the King felt obliged to me for having 
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aided him to emerge from the crisis. From the com- 
plicated and militant attitude in which the coalition 
had entangled me, I subsided into a clear and calm 
position: it suited me for the present, and left me 
unfettered for the future. 

An unexpected incident filled up the leisure 
and revived the animation of suspended politics. 
The founder, both by the sword and by law, of the 
Republk of the United States of America, — Wash- 
ington, — had left, at his death, two hundred volumes 
in folio, including his entire correspondence, the 
letters he had received, as well as those he had 
written, during .the course of his public life. The 
Congress of the United States purchased these 
precious documents from his heirs, and lodge^ them 
in the archives of the nation. A skilful editor, Mr. 
Jared Sparks, already known by important historical 
labours,— amongst others, by the publication of the 
“ Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
during the War- of Independence,” — examined, classi- 
fied, and arranged in order this great collection. He did 
more ; he traversed Europe and America ; the public 
depositories and private collections of France and 
England were freely opened to him ; he sought out 
and collected every document tending to complete 
the authentic biography of a great man, which forms, 
in fact, the history of ’the cradle of a great people ; 
and, as the fruit of this patriotic undertaking, a com- 
plete and beautiful edition of the “Writings and Let- 
ters of Washington” appeared at Boston between 1834 
and 1837. As soon as it was completed, ^ 1838, the 
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American editors, anxious that Washington should 
be as well known in France as in his own country, 
entreated me to select, from this vast series, such 
letters and documents as might appear to me specially 
calculated to interest French readers, and to super- 
intend the translation and publication. I most wil- 
lingly undertook the task. 

At that time I had not particularly or deeply 
studied the foundation of the American Rep^lic. I 
was. occupied with constitutional monarchy, and the 
more I have advanced in the experience of govern- 
ment, the more I feel convinced that it is the only 
fonn suited fo Finance ; but I have always felt, and 
stiU cherish, an ardent sympathy for the great nation 
which has formed itself in Northern America, and 
for the great political trial it braved. It is now a 
mere hackneyed phrase to say that we should lay 
more stress on the practical results of governments 
than on their names and forms. I suspect this 
common-place expression is more frequently repeated 
than well understood or adopted. In spite of so 
many unfortunate experiments, the name and form 
of the Republic maintain in our days a dangerous 
power, for they still comprise the dream of many 
ardent and generous spirits, — a dream to which our 
existing habits and new social position often lend the 
appearance of a possible and approaching reality. 
There are, moreover, between some of the principles 
of constitutional monarchy and those of a republic, 
affinities which seem to render natural the passage 
from one t$> the other, and maintain, for republican 
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hopes and tendencies, a strength which their repeated 
checks would otherwise seem to have taken from 
them. A serious investigation of the originating 
causes and first steps of the great American demo- 
cracy, has therefore, for us, as much importance as 
attraction. In no other inquiry on the nature of 
government can we better learn to penetrate beyond 
appearances, to estimate the end rather than the 
outward form, and to recognize what are, in all 
cases, the true characteristic and imperious condi- 
tions of liberty. 

Besides the event itself, another fact in the 
foundation of the United States of America power- 
fully attracted and interested me, — the individual 
who had directed the movement in war and in peace, 
Washington; — a great man by compulsion, as we 
may say, and against his own choice, who found 
himself equal to all situations and tasks, without 
seeking or desiring any ; who felt no natural or 
ardent necessity to undertake the great deeds he Avas 
capable of and has accomplished; and Avho might 
have lived on, a small proprietor, agriculturist, and 
unambitious hunter, had not necessity and duty 
transformed him into the general of an army and 
the founder of a nation. 

As I more closely studied the event and the man, 
I became the more attracted and enlightened, as well 
in the convictions of my public life as in my solitary 
thoughts. I passed and repassed incessantly from 
France to America, from America to France. I saw 
before me two social conditions, profoundly different : 
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the one old and catholic, free in spirit, without pub- 
lic liberty, overflowing with monarchical traditions, 
aristocratic remembrances, and democratic passions, 
mixed up throughout all history with the affairs of 
Europe and of the world ; the other, new and protes- 
tant, trained to republican habits, although faithful to 
the legal and respectful manners of the mother- 
country, without rivals or neighbours, isolated in 
space, careless of the past and boldly confident in the 
future. These two societies had recently accomplished 
two revolutions as opposite in character as themselves, 
— America a revolution of national independence, 
France a revolution of social re-casting ; and to both 
succeede’d the labour of the formation of two govern- 
ments equally distinct from each other, the one re- 
publican and federative, the other monarchical and 
Unitarian, but both inspired by the same wish and 
tending to the same end, — political liberty. Fora 
man called to take part in this difficult object of the 
France of 1789, the establishment of the United 
States in 1776 presented* a grand spectacle for con- 
templation and a productive source of instruction. 

When, in the progress of the American event, I 
closely examined the man who had directed it, the sub- 
ject became much more striking, and the information 
more clear. I beheld Washington possessed from his 
first movements by a judicious and virtuous apprehen- 
sion, — the dread of popular and anarchical violence. 
He had, amongst the earliest, accepted and proclaimed 
the dangerous enterprise of the American revolution ; 
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for nine years he had sustained it to ultimate triumph, 
by war. As soon as he applied his hand to govern- 
ment, he devoted himself to a policy of resistance 
and peace,— the only course which, in his eyes, could 
establish national independence and liberty in his 
country. 

Two features predominate in the character of 
Washington: a profound attachment to the cause he 
had adopted, and a firm independence of judgment 
and conduct in the service of his country. He was 
a genuine Anglo-American planter, strongly imbued 
with English traditions and American manners, sym- 
pathizing perfectly with the general sentiment and 
desire of his fellow-countrymen, but whose mind, 
imperturbably sound, rejected all public passions, pre- 
judices, and caprices, judging them with equal free- 
dom and calmness whenever they presented them- 
selves before him; never quarrelling with them 
abruptly, but ever resolved to resist when they com- 
promised the policy which, in his strong conviction, 
the public interest called on him to maintain. While 
possessing the instinct and natural gift of authority, 
he was eminently prudent and scrupulous in the 
exercise of government : full of respect for men in 
general, and for the common rights of all, but with- 
out any democratic bias, and dignified in manner, on 
all occasions, almost to severity. An admirable com- 
pound of lofty intelligence and tempered judgment, 
as of pride without ambition, which commanded, at 
the same time, respect and confidence, and rmsed 
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Mm to the undisputed leadership of a people who 
saw in him their most disinterested, their safest, 
ablest, and worthiest servant. 

I took continually increasing pleasure jn the con* 
teinplation of this noble portrait, less varied in its 
lineaments, less brilliant and wann than that of other 
great men in the same rank, but marvellously serene, 
harmonious, pure from egotism, powerful in wisdom 
and virtue, and perfectly adapted to his country, his 
time, and his mission. The “Historical Study” 
which I dedicated to the life and character of Wash- 
ington, obtained, in America as in Europe, a success 
which gratified me sincerely on my own account, and 
as a symptom of the general state of minds. In our 
epoch of transformation and transition we are at- 
tainted by many social and moral diseases ; there are 
many follies in our heads, many evil passions and 
weaknesses in our hearts. But the pure springs 
are not all dried up ; honest impulses arc not entirely 
extinct ; and when men witness the appearance, in a 
brilliant personification, of health of mind and soul, 
they bow down with respect, and voluntarily adopt 
it for counsellor and guide. AVashington is not 
alone a grand political model ; he is also an encoura- 
ging example ; for, through all the obstacles, dangers, 
misfortunes, and mistakes inseparable from any great 
human enterprise, he triumphed beyond Ms expecta- 
tion, and even during his life obtained as much suc- 
cess for his cause as glory for his name. 

I do not hesitate to introduce here two evidences 
of the effect produced by this historical portrait pf 
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Washington, and of its appreciation by the most com- 
petent judges. Shortly after the work had been 
translated and published in the United States, the 
folloAving letter was addressed to me by twenty-five 
Americans of distinction : — 

“ Sir, 

“ The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States of America, sojourners in Paris, being deeply 
impressed with the friendly spirit and general ex- 
cellence of the Introduction to your valuable edition 
of the ‘Life and Writings of Washington,’ have 
united for the purj)0*se of soliciting you to sit for 
your picture to an American artist who has earned 
a high reputation in his profession. Our ulterior 
purpose is to transmit the portrait to the speakers 
of our Congress, and to request for it a place in the 
library of that body, as a j)crmancnt memorial of the 
profound respect we entertain for your personal cha- 
racter and intellectual trophies, and, in particular, 
of the gratitude which all Americans should feel for 
your liberal agency in exhibiting anew to Europe 
the true nature of their revolution, and the distinctive 
pre-eminence of its hero.” *, 

This double intention was accomplished. Mr. 
Healy, a clever American artist, painted my portrait, 
which was placed at Washington in the library of 
the Hall of Congress, and I received from him as a 
present the portrait of Washmgton, with that of 


> See Historic Documents, No. XY. 
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Hamilton, undoubtedly the most eminent, in cha- 
racter and power of thought, of the political associates 
of the founder of the American Republic, and who, 
in Europe at least, has not attained, in that great 
historj’, his due position. 

It was at Yal-Richer, far from the noise of the 
world and of state complications, that I wrote this 
“Historical Study.” 1 presented a copy to King 
Louis-Philippe, who, during his residence in the 
United States, had been personally acquainted ■with 
Washington, of whom he had related to me some 
remarkable anecdotes. On my return to Paris I 
received the following letter, dated the 26th of De- 
cember 1839: — 

“ My dear LATE Minister, 

“ If I have so long delayed my reply, it is 
because I "wished to thank you myself for your work 
on Washington, and to tell you how much I should 
be gratified if I could command time to read and 
talk over it wth you. You know too well how com- 
pletely I am deprived of these tranquU relaxations. 
Nevertheless I shall endeavour, at least, to read the 
Introduction, which I he&r spoken of as a master- 
piece. My three years’ residence in America pro- 
duced an important influence on my political opi- 
nions and judgment on the march of human events. 
The puritanic and democratic revolution, vanquished 
in England, and -driven for refuge to the little 
States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, overflowed and subdued all the other ele- 
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merits of population in the vast continent on which 
the European tempest had impelled it. For, although 
the Dutch at New Yorkj the English catholics under 
Lord Baltimore at Baltimore (1632), and, earlier 
than either, the French (under Henry IV.), had 
attempted this great colonization, all were extin- 
guished under the puritanic democracy, and the frag- 
ments of the Long Parliament and its army. But 
Washington was neither puritan nor ai’istocrat ; stdl 
less was he a democrat. He was essentially a man 
of order and government, seeking ever to combine 
and use to the best advantage the often discordant and 
always weak elements with which he had to combat, 
and to rescue his country from anarchy. I feel con- 
vinced that you have dra^vn him thus, and my con- 
fidence on this point adds muth to my regret at not 
having time to read your Washington ; but it always 
gives me pleasure to repeat the assurance of my sen- 
timents towards you.” 

While applying myself to this labour, delighted 
at finding between the policy of Wasliington in the 
dawning government of the United States, and that 
which my friends and I had maintained since 1830, 
an evident analogy, new perspectives opened them- 
selves before me. France ceased to be violently dis- 
turbed in the interior. Public oi’der and the security 
of the constitutional monai’chy seemed to be no longer 
menaced. Our foreign affairs became the principal 
occupation jof minds and the prevailing interest of the 
moment. I was on the point of being called upon to 

von. IV. Y 
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take an active part. The Eastern question sprang up 
ag^, more complicated and urgent than before. 

I say the Eastern question^ for this was in fact the 
name given by all the world to the quarrel between 
the Sultan Mahmoud, and his subject the Pacha of 
Egypt, Mehemet Ali. Why was this sounding title 
applied to a* local contest? Egypt is not the whole 
Ottoman empire. The Ottoman empire is not the 
entire East. The rebellion, even the dismemberment 
of a province, cannot comprise the fate of .a sove- 
reignty. The great states of Western Europe have 
alternately lost or acquired, either by internal dis- 
sension or war, considerable territories ; yet under the 
aspect of these circumstances no one has spoken of 
the Western question. Why then has a term never 
used in the territorial crises of Christian Europe, 
been considered and admitted to be perfectly natural 
and legitimate when the Ottoman empire is in argu- 
ment? 

It 48 that there is at present in the Ottoman em- 
pire no local or partial question. If a shock is felt 
in a corner of the edifice, if a single stone is de- 
tached, the entire building appears to be, and is in 
fact, ready to fall. Opinions may differ as to the 
•degree of strength and probable life still remaining 
to this great invalid; but no one seriously believes in 
his cure. His death, more or less imminent, more or 
less natural, is a fact which governs the entire pa- 
sition, a presentiment which agitates all Europe. The 
Egyptian question was in 1839 the question of the 
Ottoman empire itself. And the question of the 
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Ottoman empire is in reality the Eastern question, 
not only of the European but of the Asiatic East ; for 
Asia is now the theatre of the leading ambitions and 
rivalries of the great powers of Europe; and the 
Ottoman empire is the highway, the gate, and the 
key of Asia. In that quarter lies for the European 
and Christian world an immense future, already vi- 
sible and perhaps impending. 

Nothing can be more simple than that, at the pro- 
spect of such a future, political philosophers and spe- 
culative theorists should excite themselves; that 
they, should give way to all the freedom of their 
thoughts, that they should imagine twenty solutions 
of the great problem laid before them. . All these 
inventions, more or less brilliant and specious, we have 
seen displayed; some have proposed the resurrection 
of the Ottoman empire; others have suggested its 
decease, violently precipitated with such and such a 
partition of the spoils ; others again, the foundation 
in its place of a great .^"abian sovereignty ; and*tUere 
have not been wanting those who proposed tlie erec- 
tion of a new Christian empire at Constantinople. 
These are all freaks of fancy or illusive meditation, 
diplomatic or warlike utopianisms. Let practical and 
serious politicians deride them ; this also is perfectly 
natural. When we undertake to direct affairs, when 
we assume the responsibility of events, we weigh the 
collective difficulties of a problem, and estimate the 
full variety of solutions so cavalierly offered. But if 
serious politicians have a right to smUe at chimeras, 
they, are not privileged to disown or forget facts. 
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Now, I do not hesitate to affirm that the incurable 
illness and ine\atable death of the Ottoman empire 
are certain facts, the definitive explosion of which 
may be more or less at hand; but from this hour 
every rational politician, whether it pleases him or 
not, is bound to look upon the issue with the deepest 
interest. 

I have alreadj’^ stated what, in the presence of these 
facts, was the respective attitude of the great Euro- 
pean powers. Two amongst them, England and 
Austria, seemed to overlook the future entirely, and 
to be anxious only to maintain and defend the Otto- 
man wnpire in its actually existing state. Russia, 
on the contiary, followed step by step its progressive 
decline, and was preparing to profit by its fall, with- 
out exciting, by accelei’ating or anticipating the 
catastrophe, the premeditated resistance of Europe. 
Prussia lent herself •with indifferent cuiiosity and 
alternating complaisance to the conservative or de- 
strc^TTig efforts of Russia, Austria, and England. I 
was appealed to on the 2nd of July 1839, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, to characterize >vith precision 
the policy which France ought to adopt in these cir- 
cumstances. I shall repeat here my words of that 
epoch, for they still convey the true expression of 
my thought: “We have no occasion,” I said, “to 
search far for the policy suitable tcfFrance; we find 
it long since established. It is a traditional, secular 
policy, it is our national policy. It consists in the 
maintenance of the European equilibrium by the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman empire, according to th§ po- 
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sition of the times and within the limits of the pos- 
sible, those two laws for the government of states. 

“ If I sought for illustrative names, I shouM en- 
counter those of Henry IV., Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
and Napoleon; they all practised this polvy and no 
other. 

“ What did the orators of yesterday say to you? 
That tliis is in fact the best policy, and, if still available, 
should be still followed. They have merely denied 
or called in question its possibility, and then each 
produced his o^vn system in place of that which he 
declared impracticable. 

“ This, then, is the true question : Is the national 
and historical policy of Fi'ance, the maintenance of the 
Eurojiean equilibrium by the maintenance of the 
Ottoman empire, still practicable? • 

“ The answer dejiends on two things ; — the state of 
the Ottoman empire itself, and the state of the great 
European powers. 

“ As to the Ottoman empire, I am far from con- 
testing its decline; the fact is evident. Nevertheless, 
Gentlemen, take care; be not too rapid in your fore- 
sight. Empires which have lasted long are extremely 
slow ill falling ; the catastrophe is long foreseen and 
expected before it happens. Providence, which par- 
ticipates not in the impatient precipitations of the 
human mind, seems to take pleasure in hilsifying the 
predictions of which the Ottoman empire is at pi*e- 
sent the object. It has given this contradiction on 
the same soil, mthin the same walls, by perpetuating 
tjiere another empire, the Greek empire, not fqr 
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years but for ages, after the most intelligent spiiits 
of the time had prophesied its ruin. 

“ ? might confine myself to this general answer, and 
the contradiction would probably suflico. But let 
us go more, deeply into facts; let us examine more 
closely how the decline of the Ottoman empire has 
operated for the last fifty years, with the circum- 
stances which have accompanied and still accompany 
it down to our own days. 

“ That empire has lost much ; it has lost provinces 
equal to kingdoms. How has it lost them ? Not by 
conquest, for a long time ; many yeara have elapsed 
since any European power took any possession by 
war or open force from the Ottoman empire. The 
Crimea is the last dependency thus snatched away ; 
for I speak not of the regency of Algiers, which had 
become almost entirely estranged. 

“ What then has happened ? How has the Otto- 
man empire nearly lost the Danubian Principalities, 
Greece entirely, and Egypt more than half ? Here 
are stonijs, allow me the expression, which have fallen 
naturally from the building. I readily accord that 
foreign intrigues and ambition have had some 
share in producing these events ; but they have not 
created them; they would not even Have carried them 
to an end. They arise from natural, spontaneous dis- 
memberment. These provinces, by their own action 
and internal movement, have detached themselves 
from the Ottoman empire, which had no power to 
retain them. 

“And once detached, what has become of them? 
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Have they fallen into the hands of any given Euro- 
pean power? Not yet; they have laboured to make 
themselves independent states, to stand alone, under 
specific protectorship* more or less pressing, more or 
less dangerous, but which has left and stiU leaves 
them the title of distinct peoples, of new sovereignties 
in the great family of nations. 

“ And do you believe. Gentlemen, that Avithout this 
perspective, Avithout the hope of seeing these frag- 
ments of the Ottoman empire transform themseh’^es 
thus into new states ; — do you believe that we should 
take .such a lively interest, such an active part, in 
what has passed in the East, — in the fate of Greece, 
for example? No, certainly not. If the question 
had been to detach from the Ottoman empire a par- 
ticular proAince to bestow it on some other jxiAver, 
assuredly you Avould not have Avitnessed amongst us 
the national impulse which hastened to the rescue of 
Greece and saA'ed her. 

“ What I say of Greece I shall say also of Egypt : 
in spite of evident distinctions, here is an analogous 
fact. It is not avc who have so nearly severed Egypt 
from the Ottoman empire. Undoubtedly, by our 
expedition of 1798, by the examples and triumphs, 
of the French army and its glorious chief, we reckon 
for something in the apparition of this new power. 
It has not, however, proceeded from our act; it also 
is a natural .dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, 
attempted and nearly accomplished by the genius 
and controlling Avill of a. single man. Mehemet Ali 
has made Egypt what it is by taking possession of 
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the movement imparted from us. We protected this 
new state fi’om its origin, and still more recently, in 
1833, as under the Restoration we had protected the 
dawn of Greece, and for the same reasons. We beheld 
in Eg}’ 2 )t a natural dislocation of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and perhaps a rising power destined at some 
future day to become independent and to play its 
part in the affairs of the world. Consider well. 
Gentlemen, what has passed during the last thirty 
years in the East, and in all the dominions under the 
Ottoman rule. You will recognize e\’erywherc the 
same fact. You will see that em])irc natui’ally dis- 
member itself on certain points, not for tlie advantage 
of any specific power amongst the great states of 
Europe, but to commence, to attem}»t at least, the 
formation of some new and independeut sovereignty. 
Ko one, in Europe, would have consented that con- 
quest should bestow such acquisitions on any of the 
old kingdoms. This is the true cause of the course 
which the progressive disorganization of the Ottoman 
empire has taken, and it is to these conditions and 
within these limits that France has given her accord. 
To maintain the Ottonnin empire for the equilibrium 
of Europe, and when ]jy the force of events, by the 
neural progress of facts, some dismembeiment takes 
place, some province detaches itself from that de- 
clining power, to favour the transformation of that 
province into a new and independent sovereignty 
which may take’ its place in the family of nations, 
and assist at a future day in the new European equi- 
librium, destined to replace that whose elements will 
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exist no longer : — sueh is the policy suitable to 
France; to this she has been naturally led, and in 
this, according to my opinion, she will do well to 
persevere.” 

Such were the dispositions of the great European 
cabinets when they learned, towards the middle of 
May 1839, that the arrangement concluded on the 
5th of May 1833, at Kutaich, between the Sultan 
Mahmoud and Meheraet Ali, Avas broken j that the 
Turkish army had passed the Euphrates on the 21st 
of April to attack that of the Pacha, commanded by 
his son Ibrahim ; and that thus the Eastern question 
was revived with all its chances and embarrassments. 

In a first impulse of displeasure and equity, it was 
asked who Avas the aggressor? Even the English 
cabinet, despite its disposition to side Avith the Sultan, 
appeared anxious on this point. “ The actual event,” 
said Lord Palmerston to Baron de Bourqueney, at 
that time charge d’affaires in London, “ surj>rises us : 
the fact of aggression, attributed by the new telegraph 
to the Turks, has its moral importance, for there is 
a principle of justice, the poAver of ^Avhich Ave cannot 
deny, in a first disposition to throAV back the con- 
sequences of Avar on the aggressor.” * It Avas soon 
established beyond doubt that the aggressiA’e move- 
ment came from Constantinople. For seA’eral months 
everything in that city presaged and announced pre- 
parations for Avar. On the IGth of May Admiral 
Roussin Avrote as follows to Marshal Soult: — “Emis- 
saries arrive daily from Egypt and Syria, secretly 

* See Historic Documents, No. XVI. 
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despatched by the Sultan; they report to him that 
all the populations are ready to rise against Mehemet 
Ali at the first signal. Tahar Pacha, despatched two 
months ago to the camp of Hafiz Pacha, was ostensibly 
charged to order him to remain within the frontier; 
but he had private instructions from the Sultan ; they 
are not positively avowed, but surmised. The Sultan 
is determined to destroy his vassal or to jMjrish ; he 
declares this openly. It is not known or believed 
that the army has passed the frontier ; but it is sup- 
posed to be so near that point as to render the attack of 
the Egj'ptians inevitable, and this the Sultan ardently 
desires.” The Consul-General of England at Alex- 
andria, Colonel Campbell, wrote thus to Lord Palmer- 
ston on the 28th of May : “ The passionate violence 
of the Sultan, who is acting contrary to the advice 
of the amljassadors at Constantinople, will not only 
exhaust his resources, but Avill materially weaken his 
moral influence in Turkey; while the moderate and 
prudent conduct of Ibrahim Pacha, — ^who, in obedience 
to the orders of his fether, has abstained from every 
act of hostility, — will elevate Mehemet Ali, and in- 
crease his power over men’s minds throughout the 
Ottoman empire.” Finally, the English ambassador 
at Constantinople, Lord Ponsonby, so prejudiced 
against Mehemet Ali and always ready to condemn 
him, had written on the 20th of May to Lord Palmer- 
ston in these words : “ The Sultan has declared that 
he would die rather than not destroy his rebellious 
vassal;” and again, on the 22nd: “I am convinced 
that the Sublime Porte has definitively resolved to 
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make war upon the Pacha of Egypt. It does not 
appear that hostilities have yet commenced.” ^ 

How could Mahmoud have restrained his passion? 
Lord Ponsonby himself urged him to gratify it. 
When the aggressive intentions of the Porte became 
evident, Admiral Roussin addressed the S«iltan with 
animated remonstrances; Lord Ponsonby refused to 
second them. “ This refusal is much to be lamented,” 
wrote Marshal Soult, on the 6th of July, to M. de 
Bourqueney ; “ the silence alono of the English am- 
bassador, in such a conjuncture, is a positive encou- 
ragement to the rash projects of the Porte.” M. de 
Bourqueney was instructed to communicate on this 
subject with Lord Palmerston. “ I am not charged,” 
he said, •“ with any official complaint ; some strange 
facts have taken place ; I am directed to place before 
you the documents wffiich verify them, and to await 
the explanations which you may consider due to the 
mutual confidence of our two cabinets.” “ Lord Pal- 
merston i*ang the bell,” continues M. de Bourqueney ; 
“ he ordered the last four montlis of the correspon- 
dence of Lord Ponsonby to be brought to him, and 
also the last two years of that of Colonel Campbell. 
‘ Let us speak of Lord Ponsonby first,’ said he to me ; 
‘ I will prove to you that my instructions have never 
varied on this fundsunental point, that the English 
ambassador should do his utmost to restrain the war- 
like propensities of the Sultan; we have constantly 
repeated to Lord Ponsonby, “Prevent war from 

* See Correspondence relative to tlie Affairs of the Levant, 
PartL pp. 28, 56, 106, 153. 
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breaking out.” ’ Lord Palmerston then made me 
read seven or eight despatches written by him to 
Lord Ponsouby between the end of January and the 
middle of June, and ^ founded on this general 
datum. ‘ Now,’ he continued, ‘ 1 cannot conceal from 
you that the personal opinion of Lord Ponsonby- — an 
opinion in which I do not at all participate — ^lias ever 
been opposed to the maintenance of the status quo of 
Kutaieh; he even preferred extreme measures, as 
susceptible at least of a favourable issue; bur I have 
good reason to believe that, in his official relations at 
Constantinople, the ambassador has subordinated his 
personal con\’ictions to his instriKtions : this at least 
I am bound to infer from his correspondence.’ And 
Lord Palmerston then read to me, at hazard, all the 
last desi)atches of Lord Ponsonby, in evidence of his 
pacific efforts witli the Sultan. I observed to Lord 
Pahnerston that it seemed to me veiy difficult to 
reject the impression that the personal opinions of the 
ambassador, readily penetrated on the spot, and trans- 
parent even in the despatches I had just read, must 
have detracted in some degree from the efficacy of his 
peaceful action at Constantinople. Lord Pidmerston, 
without directly concurring in the same sentiment, 
replied in such a manner as to convince me that he 
entertained similar apprehensions. In any other 
country the result of this conversation would have 
been the probable recall of Lord Ponsonby. Here 
matters are differently arranged. Foreign affairs arc 
regulated by internal influences.” ’ 

' The Barou de Bourquencj to Marshal Soult, July 9th, 1839. 
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The question as to whether the Sultan or the Pacha 
had recommenced the war soon disappeared before 
the importance of the event, and the uneasiness it 
insjnred. The feeling was simultaneous in Paris and 
London ; both cabinets had the same desire to arrest 
the struggle in the East, and to prevent Russia from 
taking advantage of it to increase her predominance 
at Constantinople. Marshal Soult immediately de- 
spatched two of his aides-de-camp, one to Constan- 
tinople, the other to Alexandria, to demand the im- 
mediate suspension of hostilities, and to convey 
themselves the respective orders to the Turkish and 
Egyptian armies. A credit of ten millions was 
called for in the Chambers, to give our naval amia- 
ments t^ necessaiy development. Baron de Bour- 
quency received orders to communicate to the English 
cabinet all the information that reached Paris, all the 
ideas that spning up, and all the measures that were 
preparing in consequence of the new position, and to 
establish beriveen the two governments the most 
frank and intimate co-operation. “ In thus exposing 
to the cabinet of London our full and qgmprehensive 
view of the important circumstances of the moment,” 
the Duke of Dalmatia wrote, “ we tender to it an 
lihequivocal pledge of our confidence, and of our 
desire to act reciprocally in the most perfect accord- 
ance.” ^ 

The English cabinet received these overtures with 
satisfaction unhesitatingly declared. “We under- 
stand each other on all points,” said Lord Palmerston 

> Marshal Soult to Baron do Bourqueney, Juno 17th, 1839. " 
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to Baron de Bourqueney, after reading Marshal 
Soult’s despatch ; “ our agreement will be complete. 
Principle, end, means of execution, all are fiill of 
reason, simplicity, and foresight. This is not the 
communication of one government to another; call it 
rather a bond between colleagues, between members 
of the same cabinet.” Wlien practical measures came 
to be considered, the understanding proved to be 
prompt and effective. The i*espective strength of the 
French and English fleets was settled without the 
slightest diflicultv, as also w^ere the instructions to 
the two admirals to act in concert for the prevention 
of hostilities. In order to combine the five great 
powers in one common action, and to profit by the 
influence of Austria at Constantinople, Mai^al Soult 
proposed Vienna for the seat of general deliberation. 
Lord Palmerston at first suggested some doubts as 
to this’arrangement. He feared, he said, that the in- 
fluence of Russia might exercise itself more effec- 
tually on Prince Mettemich in Vienna, than on Count 
Appony in Paris, or on Prince Esterhazy in London; 
but he soon^conceded the point. “ I have uttered 
ray thoughts quite openly before you,” he said to M. 
de Bourqueney. “ I see the for and against, and, 
taking all together, I think the for will carry it; bftt. 
I^ust consult the cabinet; I will let you know its 
decision;” and the decision of the English cabinet 
was fevourable to the Marshal’s proposition. It was 
agreed that some Austrian men-of-war should join 
the French and English fleets in the Mediterranean. ^ 
There was also full concert on the idea and terms of 
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a solemn declaration, by which the powers pledged 
themselves to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, and to accept no portion of its territory. A 
more difficult question presented itself. What was 
to be done, if in virtue of the treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi, and on a demand from the Porte, Russian 
ships and troops should arrive suddenly at Constan- 
tinople to protect the Sultan against the Pacha? The 
French cabinet had expressed some anxiety to M. de 
Boqrqueney, as to the dispositions of the English 
ministry under this hypothesis. The Duke of 
Mont,ebeUo, at that time provisional minister for 
Foreign Affairs, wotc to him on the 30th of May, to 
this effect: — “I fear that in London they may treat 
too lights^ the idea of a new Russian expedition 
to Constantinople.” Marshal Soult was speedily 
satisfied on this point. M. de Bourqueney replied on 
the 17-th of June: “ The council has debated on the 
probable case, in which, uncalled for by circum- 
stances, and exceeding even the bounds of reasonable 
anticipation, we should find the Russians established 
at Constantinople, or in march towards the capital of 
the Ottoman empire. This paramount question has 
been argued under the strong effect produced by the 
phrase in your Excellency’s despatch. No. 16: ‘I 
fear that in London they may treat too lightly the 
idea of a new Russian expedition.’ The council is 
of opinion that in this case our squadrons should 
appear before Constantinople as friends, if the Sultan 
accepted our aid, and by force if he refused it. The 
question of the military passage of the Dardanelles 
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has also been debated. It is considered possible, but 
dangerous during the six winter months, when the 
wind sets from the Mediterranean. During the six 
others it is looked upon as easy ; but troops for dis? 
embarkation will be required. I need scarcely add, 
that the idea of this last measure is, if I may so ex- 
press myself, an extreme conjecture; and that our 
influence must be exerted to induce England to act 
u^n it. Marshal Soult immediately replied to these 
dispositions of the English cabinet: — “Wethhik,” 
he wrote to Bai'oii dc Bourquenoy, “ thaf at the same 
moment when the Bussians arrive at Constajitinople, 
the great interests of the European equilibrium, and 
perhaps still more the jealousies of public opinion, 
justly exacting, woidd require that the flag% of J^ng- 
land and France should display tliemselves there also 
and he forwarded to M. de Bourqueney the draft of 
a note which Admiral Boussin was to be instructed 
to present to the Porte, concluding thus : — “ The 
King’s government feels convinced that it only anti- 
cipates the intentions of the Sublime Porte, in re- 
quiring that in case the land or .sea forces of one or 
moi*e of the allied courts should be summoned to 
Constantinople, orders would be given to open at 
once the passage of the Dardanelles to a French 
squadron, hastening, on its part, to protect the Sultan’s 
throne from perils, the imminence of which would 
render such a measure imperative.” 

There was some difference of opinion and plan be- 
tween the two cabinets, as to the terms and mode of 
execution of this step; but these secondary diffi- 
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culties were easily smoothed, and produced no check 
to the active harmony of the two governments. As- 
sured of the co-operation ^of England, King Louis- 
Pliilippe and his advisers evinced as little hesitation 
in 1839, to act energetically in the East, and to force 
the Dardanelles if necessary, than they had shown 
in 1832, by entering Belgium and laying siege to 
Antwerp. 

In presence of these sudden events, of the di- 
jdomatic movement they excited throughout Europe, 
and above all of the intimate understanding between 
Paris, and London, the Court of Russia looked on in 
silence and i*emained in suspense, visibly disturbed 
by the impending future, and doubtful of the at- 
titude it would have to assume. The hei'editary 
grand duke, now the Emperor Alexander II., was at 
that time in London accompanied by Count Orloflf. 
“ Whenever I have met Count Orlbff during the last 
five days,” M. de Bourqueney wrote to Marshal Soult 
on the 29th of May, “he has denied with affecta- 
rion, in my presence, the authenficity of the news of 
the resumption of liostilities between the Turks and 
Egyptians. He founds his assertion on the last . 
letters of the Emperor. Your Excellency knows that 
he assumes freely to be the confidant of the Imperial 
thought. He has held the same language to nearly 
all the members of the diplomatic body.” And some 
days later, on the 17th of June, the envoy continued 
— “ The Russian embassy listens, watches, but hesi- 
tates both in action and language. There have been 
many Russians during the last month in London, and 

VOL. IV. z 
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amongst them some enjoying the highest confidence 
of the Emperor. I venture with timidity an opinion 
hastily formed; but it appeal's to me that in that 
quarter they are not* prepared for extreme mea- 
sures.” Precisely at the same date, the instructions 
of Count Xesselrode to Count Pozzo di Borgo, at that 
time Russian ambassador in London, fully confirmed 
Baron de Bourqueney’s conjecture. “ Far from seek- 
ing to provoke a complication • in the Levant,” the 
vice-chancellor of Russia Avrote, “ we are using our 
utmost endeavours to jirevent it; and in place of 
availing ourselves eageidy t)f our treaty of alliance 
Avitli the Porte, Ave are fi)reniost in desiring to ward 
off the renewal of a crisis Avhich Avould compel us 
against our Avill, to resume a military attitude on the 
shores of the Bosphorus.” ^ Three Aveeks later, on 
the 8th of tiuly, the Englisli ambassador at St. 
Petersbourg, Lord Clanricarde, Avrote as follows to 
Lord Palmerston : “ On all occasions Couqjl; Nessel- 
rode has expressed to mo the desire of the Russian 
goA'ernmeiit to avoid the jiossibility of a casus fop.det'W 
in virtue of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. He has 
held the same language to all my colleagues, and I 
believe this desire to be as sincere on his part as it 
is anxiously conveyed.” Facts soon proved that the 
pacific inquietudes of the Russian cabinet were 
genuine. It consented Avithout difficulty to the pro- 
posals for common deliberation submitted by Prince 
Mettemich, and -on the 1 1th of July, Lord Beauvale, 
the ambassador of England at Vienna was able to 

‘ Correspondence on the affairs of the Levant, Part I. p. 98. 
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write thus to Lord Palmerston : “ The plan of paci- 
fication between the Porte and Mehemet Ali is 
already sketched out, and may be considered as 
adopted by England, 'Austrijf., Prussia, and Russia. 
France alone remains. Prince Metterifich expects 
the English government to pei'suade France.” ‘ 

While the dijtlomatists were conversing or corre- 
sponding, events had hurried on and materially altered 
the position. The aide-de-camp despatched by Marshal 
Soult to Egypt, (,'olonel Callier, had obtained from 
Mehemet Ali a letter commanding his son Ibrahim to 
suspend hostilities; but when Colonel Callier reached 
the Eg}^'ptian head-quarters, he found not only the 
war commenced, but the Turkish army beaten and 
destroyed. Five days before his ari’ival, on the 21st 
of June, 1839, a battle had been fought near the 
village of Nezib, and after two hours of weak combat, 
the forces of the Sultan, general and soldiers, fled in 
confusioj^ leaving in the hands of the victor 9000 pri- 
soners, their artillery and their camp. AVhen the 
mews of this defeat reached Constantinople, the Sultan 
Mahmoud had ceased to live. lie expii’ed six days 
before, on the 30th of June, cursing ■w’ith frenzy the 
name of Mehemet Ali, and nevertheless granting an 
order to Marshal Soult’s second aide-de-camp, Colfenel 
Foltz, for the suspension of hostilities. Fifteen days 
liad scarcely elapsed from the accession of the young 
son of Mahmoud, the Sultan Abdul Medjid to the 
throne of his father, when the commander-in-chief 
of the maritime forces, the Capitan-Pacha Achmet- 

* Correspondence on tlio affairs of tho Levant, Parti. pp.l69, 177. 
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Feruzi, who had recently left the Sea of Marmara, 
carried his squadron consisting of nineteen men of 
war to Alexandria, and surrendered it to Mehemet 
Ali. Within three weeks Turkey had lost her sove- 
reign, her awny, and'her fleet. 

So many disasters, rapidly accumulated, plunged 
Constantinople into utter dismay. The young Sultan 
and his ministers expected to see the Pacha of Egypt 
advance immediately by land and sea, against the 
capital of the empire. They hastened to anticipate him 
by jxjaceful arrangements. His old enemy, tlie grand 
vizier Khosrew- Pacha, wrote thus on the 5th of July; 
“ His Highness, actuated by justice and wisdom, 
qualities with which heaven has blessed liim, has 
declared on mounting the throne that ‘ the Pacha of 
Egj’pt, Mehemet Ali, having indulged in certain 
offensive proceedings against my late father of glorious 
memory, many events have occurred in consequence, 
and even recently preparations have been undertaken. 
But I neither desire the tranquillity of my subjects 
to be disturbed, nor Mussulman blood to be shed. I 
therefore forget the past, and ])ro\'ided that Mehemet 
Ali performs without scrujJe the duties of subjection 
and vassalage, I bestow on him my sovereign pardon; 
I r«?erve for him a magnificent decoration similar to 
that of my other illustrious viziers, and I grant to his 
sons the hereditary succession to the government of 
Egypt.’ ” Two days before, on the 3rd of July, the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nourri-Effendi, 
convened at his palace the representatives of the five 
great powers, and communicated to them this resolution 
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of the Sultan. “We inquired,” Lord Ponsonby wrote 
on the 5th to the Consul-general of England, at Alex- 
andria, “ whether it was intended to leave Mehemet 
AH in possession of Syria, of Mecca, of Medina, or of 
St. Jean d’i^re, and the answ'cr was in the negative.” 
The Porte, however, was far from being firmly resolved 
on these limits to its concessions, for on the 22nd of 
July following, the first dragoman of the English 
embassy at Constantinople, M. Frederic Pi.sani, "wrote 
to Lord Ponsonby, sajnng, “ The Porte is well dis- 
posed to treat wfitli ^Mehemet Al^ on the following 
bases, proposed, as it afliians, by Prince Mcttemich, 
and appiwed of by the cabinet of St. .James’s : 1 . The 
government of Egypt to be assigned hereditarily to 
Mehemet Ali; 2. the government of all Syria to 
Ibrahim Pacha; 3. on the death of Mehemet Ali, 
Ibrahim Pacha to succeed to the government of 
Egj'pt, and Syria to return again as formerly, to the 
immediate authority of the Porte.” 

Prince Metternich had neither proposed, nor had 
the English cabinet approved of these conditions ; but 
the Porte, treating exclusively with the Pacha of 
Egypt had given reason to believe that it was pre- 
pared to concede them. 

When the news of this direct negotiation between 
Constantinople and Alexandria, with its probable 
issue, reached the European cabinets, very opposite 
impressions were produced. At St. Petersbourg warm 
satisfaction was expressed, with a ready approval that 
the Turco-Egyptian question should be debated and 
settled between the interested parties themselves. 
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Russia thus escaped from the common intervention of 
the great powers in the affairs of the East, and from 
the necessity of losing, by association with them, her 
isolated and independent j)osition. On the 27th of 
July, Count Nesselrode fonvarded instru^ions on this 
subject to ]\I. do Kisseletf, Russian charge d’affmres 
in London and on tlic 9th of August following, 
M. do Bourqueney wrote to Marshal Soult : “ Lord 
Palmerston informed me yesterday that according to 
news from Berlin, Russia withdrew fi’om tlie projected 
negotiations at ^'ienna. M. de KissolofF, who followed 
me at Lord Pabner.fton’s, .was chai’gcal with a com- 
munication to the same effect. It is from a feeling of 
respect for the, independence of sovereign states, that 
the Russian cal)inet declines all intervention in the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Before the events in Syria, 
previous to the death of the Sultan, when there ap- 
peared no other possible issue than war to the diffe- 
rences between the Porte and Egjqrt, the Russian cabi- 
net might have agreed in opinion with the other powers 
of Europe, on the advantage of opening a negotiation 
irrespective of the parties immediately concerned; 
but now when the Porte itself anticipates a recon- 
ciliation, and proposes acceptable terms of adjustment 
to Egj'pt, it feels disposed to allow the negotiation at 
Constantinople to proceed without interference, and 
merely to second it by good intentions. Such is the 
spirit of Count -Nesselrode’s communication. The 
King’s government will feel no surprise at this over- 

> Correspondence relative to the>a(rair 3 of the Levant, Part. I. 
p. 157. 
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tiire from the cabinet of St. Pctc.isbourg ; your Ex- 
cellency’s correspondence bus repeatedly announced 
it. Here, where they readily adopt what they wish to 
believe, more eonfidence had been entertained, not in 
the sincerity of the dispositions of Ku.ssia, but in the 
necessities of the luiroi)ean position. Greater asto- 
nishment has therefore been evinced than Avill Ixj cx- 
jn’cssed in Paris. Put, finally, the motives of il. de 
Nesselmde’s last ilesputeh have been understood, and 
an evident [iroof thereby conveyed that if the Iinperiul 
cabinet does not believe the fitting moment to be ar- 
rived for committing itself openly with Europe on the 
affairs of the Jiiast, it is at least determined to struggle 
di[)lomatically against the written guarantees which 
might threaten to enchain the futun^. Lord Palmer- 
ston received the communication of M. de Kisseleff 
courteously, but Avithout jiermitting him to deceive 
himself as to the opinion he had formed of it.” 

Lord I’almerston felt [lerfectly at ease in declining 
the overture of the Russian court, and in allowing it 
to appear that he correctly estimated its motives. 
He knew beforehand Avith •cerbiinty, that in tliis ncAV 
phase of the Egyptian question, the policy of England 
Avould meet Avith the adhesion and co-opei'ation of 
France. As early as the 20th of July, on learning 
the pacific overtures of the Porte to JMehemet Ali, 
Marshal Soult had Avritten to Bai’on de Bourqueney : 
“ The rapidity AArith Avhich events proceed excite ap- 
prehension that the crisis may unravel itself by some 
arrangement in wliich the European poAvers Avill have 
no time to interfere, so lliat the interests essential to 
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general policy might not be sufficiently considered. 
For England as for France, for Austria also, although 
she does not openly avow it, the principal, the true 
object of concert is to control Russia, aftd to accustom 
her to treat in common on Eastern affairs. I think, 
therefore, that the powers, while giving Aill approba- 
tion to the conciliatory sentiments manifested by the 
Porte, ought to comjjel it to precipitate nothing, and 
to treat with the Viceroy only through the interme- 
diation of the allies, whose concurrence would un- 
doubtedly furnish means of obtaining less disad- 
vantageous and better secured conditions.” Lord 
Palmerston eagerly accepted this perseverance of the 

French cabinet to make the accommodation between 

% 

the Porte and Egypt a European question. “ He is 
strongly impressed,” M. de Bourqueney replied to 
Marshal Soult, “ with a fear that tlie Russian cabinet 
may urge the authorities at Constantinople to a direct 
settlement between the Porte and Mehemet Ali, 
which would cause the negotiations at Vienna, and 
the contingent guarantees, to fail, by rendering them 
useless ; but he thinks that even in the admitted case 
of direct intervention, we should continue our efforts 
to educe from the moral concurrence of the four 
courts an act to which the fifth would be constrained 
to subscribe.” ' 

Thtf result was easily accomplished. The court of 
Russia, as circumspect in conduct as haughty in atti- 
tude, considered it more important not to become 
isolated in Europe than to maintain its isolated posi- 

I Baron de Bourqueney to Marshal Soult, July 27tb, 1839. 
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tion at Constantinople. It ceased to insist thail' the 
l*orte, from respect to its independence, should be 
left alone in presence of Mehernet Ali, and free to 
negotiate directly with him on its own proposals. 
The Emperor Nicholas declared himself ready to act 
in concert with Jingland, Austria, France and Prussia, 
if they still felt themselves called upon to take the 
negotiations in hand; and on the 27th of July, the 
rejfresentatives of the five courts at Constantinople 
addressed the following note to the Porte : “ The 
undersigned have this morning received instructions 
from- their respective governments, in virtue of which 
they have the honour to inform the Sublime Porte 
that the five powers are perfectly agreed upon the 
^Eastern question, and also to require that all defini- 
tive aiTangements may be suspended until their cour 
currence is obtained, while waiting the effect the 
interest they conjointly feel and exert.” 

At this step the English ambassador, Lord Ponsonby, 
expressed unbounded joy. On the 29th of July be 
wrote to Lord Palmerston ; “ On the morning of the 
27th, Bai’on de Stilrmer received Prince Metternich’s 
instiTictions, and on the same evening the note was 
signed and remitted. I beg here to express, mth all 
humility, my approbation of the activity and promp- 
titude with which the Baron has acted. I consider 
this measure as the most -salutary it was poss^le to 
adopt. It was. also extremely opportune, as the 
Ottoman ministry had resolved on concessions to the 
Pacha of Egypt, which at this moment would have 
been on the road to .Mexandria, and would have 
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deplifably complicated the affaii's of this empire. Our 
step has*given the grand ^^7.ier strength and courage^ to 
resist the Pacha and to defend the rights and interests 
of the Sultan. It will also, 1 think, secure the tran- 
quillity of the capital, and,, in consequence, the 
security of its foreign luul Christian inhabitants. It 
opens the path to every measure that her Majesty’s 
government may consider good and useful to be 
adopted. It has given her Majesty’s government a 
position which enables it to guarantee the future 
integrity and independence of Turkey.”' 

The Trench •cabinet was not slow in discovering 
that this ste{) placed it in a le.ss convenii'iit and power- 
ful ])osition than that which Kngland expected to ob- 
tain. It had pledged itself to prt'vent the lilaster* 
question from being settled in the East itself between 
the ^o intei’csted parties, and to decide it itvthe AV’^est, 
by mutual accordance of the five great po^vers ; it had 
declared to the Porte “ that this accoi’dance was as- 
sured;” while far from feeling convinced of this assur- 
ance, it had already begun to perceive how much its 
views on the definitive arrangement between the Sul- 
tan and the Pacha dilfere<l fi’oni those of England. 
As far back as tlic Ibth of June, Lord Palmerston had 
.said to M. de Pounpjcney : “ VV’^e must open a negotia- 
tion at Constantinople and Alexandna, on the double 
basis ^f the establishment of the hereditary succession 
in Egypt of the family of Mehemet Ali, and of the 
evacuation of Syria the Egyptian troops. The 

' Corre.«!pondcnce relative to the affairs of the Levant, Part I. 
pp. 292, 293. 
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opinion of the Ofeuncil is that we shall encounter no 
sei-ious difficulty at Constantinople ; and thaf if any 
should present itself at Alexandiiti, it would suffice 
to convince the Pacha of our union to overcome it.” 
Without at first fonnally rejecting this view of the 
Ihiglish cabinet, and without a frank explanation of 
what was to be conceded to Mehemet Ali, ilarshal 
Soult instructed M. de liourcjueney tg express different 
dispositions. “ Jt is necessary,” he wrote to him, on 
the 26th of July, “that the finimess — 1 had almost 
said the severity— of the advice wliich the powers 
may tender should be tempered by a tone of modera- 
tion and g<K)d-will, which, while checking the boldness 
of Mehemet Ali, may not too dee})ly wound his j)ride 
and aml)ition. There would undoubtedly be affecta- 
tion in seeming to believe that after the success which 
the mad aggression of the Porte ha*s o]»ened to.hiin, 
he has nothing more to ex 2 )cct than he had a right to 
demand before. This would be to deny the cm[)ire 
of facts and the necessities of the position. If the 
VJeeroy were to convince himself that he had nothing 
to expect from the equity of the powers, he would re- 
volt against their imperious representations, and his 
irritation might lead, from one moment to another, to 
consequences the sim[)le possibilit}^of which is suffi- 
cient to staiTle every calculating mind.” When M. de 
Bourqueney communicated to Lord Mdmerstqji this 
despatch, at once clear and vague, the English minister, 
in re])ly, developed his entire thought. “ The more 
I reflect,” he said, “on this Eastern question (and 
I assure you I*divest my mind of all prepossession on 
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the sul^ect exclusively English), tlih more I arrive 
at this conclusion: that France and England can only 
desire identically the same thing, — tlic security and 
strength of the Ottoman empire ; or, if these words 
are too ambitious, its return to a state which leaves 
the least possible chance for foreign intervention. 
Well ; we sludl only attain this object by placing the 
desert between tlu; Sidtan and his vassal. Let Mehemet 
Ali 1 ‘emain master of his Egypt, let him obtain the 
heirship which has been the constant aim of his efforts ; 
but let there be no nearer vicinity, and consequently 
no possible collision between the rival powei's. Russia 
covets (prosj)ectively) tin- European provinces, and at 
the bottom of her heart she rejoices to see the Asiatic 
limbs separate themselves from the Ottoman lK>dy. 
Can we promote this interest ? Evidently not. They 
^peak of the matenal difficulties we shall encounter in 
accomplishing our end. I think ISIehcmef Ali could 
not slight a sincere desire expressed in common by 
the great powers; but should he do so, his rights 
would not be strengthened by contemning the coun- 
sels of Europe, and if force became necessary, the re- 
sult could neither be long nor doubtful. Such is the 
well-considcred opiniem of the linglish cabinet. If we 
thought that 3k|eKemet Ali could seat himself, strong 
and respected, upon the Ottoman throne, and jwssess 
the empire in id independence and integrity, we should 
say, — lot it be so ; but feeling convinced that if any 
thing still survives in Turkey, it is a religious reverence 
for the imperial family, and that the whole nation will 
never consent to look on Mehemet as »descendant of 
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the Prophet, God forbid that we should embark^in such 
a policy ! We should find a second South America in 
the East; and this last. would have neighbours who 
would not sufier it to consume itself eternally in in- 
testine struggles.” And six days later, returning to 
the conversation with ardourf — “ I cannot sufficiently 
repeat to you,” observed Lord Palmerston to M. de 
Bourqueney, “ how entirely my conviction is divested 
of all political consideiiitions exclusively English. 
But I suppose Egypt and Syria hereditarily invested 
in the family of Mehemet Ali, and I ask myself how 
Europe can flatter herself that the slightest incident 
may not occur to sever the last and feeble tie which 
will unite these provinces to the Ottoman empire? 
Independence must follow in the track of heirship. 
And do you consider what Europe will then say when 
Bussia resumes her long-indulged craving after the 
Eui'opcan J)rovinces? — that the Ottoman Empire, 
dismembered by the separation of a part of the Asiatic 
de2)endencies, is no longer worth the risk of a war for 
its maintenance. Such is the train of ideas I follow 
in judging this imi)ortant question. But at the same 
time, I lay no stress on the infallibility of my o^vn 
opinion: 1 jjcrfectly conceive that another may be 
adopted ; and I look for no French prei)9Ssession in the 
views exiiressed by Marshal Soult. L am so strongly 
impressed with the good faith of that jiolicy, tliat here 
is an argument which would conrince me if I were 
disposed to doubt it: France requires the exercise of 
influence in Egypt; this is and ought to be; it is one 
of those data wluch must be admitted in general policy. 
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Well ; you wish to make Egypt stronger than we do, — 
and, nevertheless, your influence over the sovereign of 
Egypt, be he who he may, Aveuld increase by reason 
of his Aveakness. You see that I seek for no mental 
reserA'ation, under the divergence of our two jwints 
of Aiew.” 

However they might differ, it was not the diA'cr- 
genee of these two points of view in the general 
policy Avhich, as regarded the French cabinet, formed 
the difficulty of the question and situation. In its 
perseverance in demanding for Mchemet Ali the here- 
ditary {)ossession of Syria, it Avas decided by two 
motiA’es less systematic and more direct. The cause 
of Meliemet Ali Avas extremely ])()pular in France. 
Influenced, as I hav(*said, by our recejit iHaainiseences, 
and by an indefinalde and instinctive confusion of our 
conquests Avith his conquests, of our gloiy Avith his 
glory, Avc took a Avarm interest in the fortunes of the 
Pacha, and looked upq^i them as immediately con- 
nected Avith the poAver of France. The brilliant 
debates of Avhich this matter had lately been the 
subject, the reniai'kable rejxirt of M. Jouffroy on the 
ten millions demanded by the cabinet for our mari- 
time armaments, the wigerness of the Chambers to 
A'ote this credit, — sill had combined to increase the im- 
portance of the»fpiestion, and to elevate the sovereign 
of Egypt. AVe had, moreover, an e.xtremely exag- 
gerated idea of his strength; we ])ictured him as 
able and detennined to confront the pOAvers, if they 
resisted his desires, Avith a desperate opi^sition, and 
to plunge in flames, at first the East, and subsc- 
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quently Europe itself. Governed by the public feel- 
ing, and deceived by its o>vn presentiments, the French 
ministry persisted in contravening, on this point, the 
views of the English cabinet, and in supporting the 
Pacha in his pretensions to the hereditary government 
of Syria, which England persevered in peremptorily 
refusing. 

This was, on our part, a serious error; an error 
which, from the first moment, entangled our policy in 
an evil jtath, and wliich we had tlie less excuse for 
falling into, as it was in contradiction with the com 
duct Ave had j)ur.succl, a few years before, in an ana- 
logous conjuncture. When Kurope determined to 
sanction a first dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire, and to c.stabfish the kingdom of Greece, we 
demanded, in addition, for the neAV state, a. more 
extensive territory; avc wished to bestoiv on it Thes- 
saly, Candia, and better frontiers. On this point we 
Averc opposed by the English government, and re- 
nounced a portion of our plan, justly attributing 
more importance to the actual establishment of a ncAV 
soA creignty than to its extent, and to our general 
success than to a partial disappointment. In 1839 
Ave AA'Cre in a similar position, Avhich recommended the 
same forbearance. Looking at things as they Avere, 
and in themselves, it Avouhl assuredly haA e been better 
that instead of falling back under the poAver of the 
Porte, Syria should remain in the hands of Mehemet 
Ali. Py his close vicinity, by the Angour of his ad- 
ministration, the energy of his poAver, and his freedom 
fi*oiu all Mohammedan fanaticism, the Pacha of Egypt 
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■would have jijaintained in that country, for the be- 
nefit of its difierent populations, and above all for the 
advantage of the Christians, more order and security 
than the Porte was either able or disposed to afibrd. 
If this solution had been then adopted, Europe would 
perhaps have escaped the lamentable spectacles and 
inextricable embarrassments at this moment presented 
by Syria. But for France and her government it 
would have been a much wiser and more skilful 
policy to have confirmed, in concert with England, 
the principal conquest of ]Mehernct Ali, than to have 
separated from tin* British cabinet to second the Pacha' 
in all his desires. Egypt, held in hereditary posses- 
sion by princes almost independemt, was a great addi- 
tional step in the course of the partial and natural 
dismemberment of the Ottoman empire recognized by 
Europe, and in the fonnation or i)rei)aration of new 
states. Such, in that crisis, was the true policy of 
France; she had recently proclaimed it openly, and 
exercised it ■vvith success ; she compromised it through 
an inconsiderate exigency, at the moment when she 
could have illustrated it by a new and brilliant 
application. 

One fact alone should have revealed to France the 
danger of her obstinate demand, — the satisfaction un- 
reservedly evinced by the English cabinet, as it had 
betrayed itself in the correspondence of Lord Pon- 
sonby, when informed that the Bu.ssian minister at 
Constantinople, M. de Bouteneff, had signed the note 
of the 27th of July, which detached the Porte from 
all direct communication ■with Mehcmet Ali, and pro- 
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mised the concurrence and support of 4he five great 
powers. Baron^ de Bourqueney wrote to Marshal 
Soult'; “This sudden adhesion of the Russian 
minister to a step of such importance was little ex- 
pected. In London, as undoubtedly in Paris, people 
reasoned -on the general datum that the Russian cabi- 
net had not only declined to participate in the com- 
mon negotiation at Vienna, but was labouring to 
render it useless, by encouraging the conclusion of a 
direct arrangement between the sovereign and the 
vassalj^without any (at least apparent) extemal inter- 
vention A great change has taken place within 

the last eight-and-thirty hours in the sjnrit of the 
members of thf EngKsh cabinefr. The possibility of the 
concurrence of Russia wa*s not previously admitted ; 
now it is hoped for : the co-operation of Austria was 
hoped tor to the end ; it has noAV become certain. It 
is therefore concluded that the time Inis arrived for 
relaxing, in some degree, the threatening and sus- 
picious attitude assumed towards Russia, without 
prtyudice to its subsequent resumption, in a more 
decided form, should circumstances so require.” 

There was as little expectation in*Paris as in London 
that Russia would suddeidy renounce her isolated 
position, and accede fully to the common^ action of the 
five jKiwers. But without belie%'ing in such a reso- 
lution, the possibility and danger were foreseen. On 
the 1st of August Marshal Soult wrote to Baron de 
Bourqueney : “ I have never expected that in the 
actual question Russia could be brought to associate 

' Despatch of the 18th of August, 1839. 
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hei'self frankly with the other cabinets in a policy so 
opj)osed to her own. 1 thought that while appearing 
to work to that end, while adopting towards Russia 
the most conciliator^' style, the sole object we could 
pro])osc to ourselves would be to restrain and intimi- 
date her to a certain point by a demonstration of the 
perfect understanding between the other great powers 
united in one common interest. With this object in 
rfew, it would be essential that the powers, more 
particulai'ly France and England, should hold a 
language with the cabinet of St. Petersbourg entirely 
uniform, and sliould only act by concerted measures. 
Tims 1 saw with regret the step which Lord Clanri- 
carde was instructed to take with M.lle Nesseh'ode. 
The Russian government will naturally deduce from 
thence that on one jtoint at least, — the limits {o be 
imposed on Mehemet Ali, — England expected to find 
more sympsitliy >vith it than with the other cabinets. 
It will be led to conclude, very erroneously mthout 
doubt, that an alliance ui which such divergencies 
manifested themselves could possess few homogeneous 
or imposing elements.” 

The French calflnct might aegret the step which, 
by an order from Ijord Palmerston, dated the 9th of 
July preceding. Lord Clanricarde had taken with the 
Jiussian government ', but it had no right either to 
express astonishment or complaint. That step was 
perfectly simple, and the natural result of the general 
position. Lord Palmerston directed Lord Olanri- 
carde to make the same communications and proposi- 

* Correspondence relative to the affairs of the Levant, Port I.’ 
pp. 156, 158. 
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tions at St. Peterebourg which Lord Granville was 
commissioned to deliver in Paris. He had given to 
the representatives of England at the four great 
continental courts the same instructions on the 
Egyptian question, and had manifested in all quarters 
the same views founded on the saAie reasons. In his 
conversations with Baron de Bourqueney, he expressed 
without reserve his mistrust of Russia and his desire 
for a close connection with France. But he could 
not exclude Russia from the European concurrence 
he demanded, nor address her in a language different 
from that adopted towards the other powers. In 
allowing itself to be led away, on this occasion, by an 
impulse of exclusive humour, the French cabinet fell 
into the mistake Avhich Prince Metternich pointed 
out when he said, “ France, in speaking to others, is 
too often disposed to think lierself single ; when we 
negotiate, we are many.” 

Two incidents, nearly simultaneous, occurred at 
this epoch, to hasten without changing the course of 
the negotiation. At the commencement of September 
1839, Gencml Sebastiani, who untU then had been 
• on leave of absence in Paris, retftrned to London to 
resume his post as ambassador; and a few days later, 
Baron de Bruunow arrived from St. Petersburg, spe- 
cially instructed to treat of the affairs of the East, 
and to superintend the Russian legation in general. 
Both were able negotiators, although ‘of extremely 
different charactei’s. General Sebastiani possessed a 
firm, calm, sagacious mind, clear but not complicated, 
a little slow and unimaginative, not particularly 
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ready with tongue or pen, but imperturbably judicious 
and provident; prompt to recognize the attainable 
end, and how to demand or concede for its accom- 
plishment. Baron do Brunnow, brought up in the 
designs and traditions of the Russian chanceiy, was 
well-informed, clevfcr, persevermg without obstinacy, 
neither exacting nor impatient, an eloquent and lively 
talker, an experienced and ready reporter, dexterous 
in unravelling the aims of others, and in enveloping 
his own under a thick mantle of concessions, reseiwes, 
and commentaries. They began to work, from the 
moment of their arrival, the one to lead back Lord 
Palmerston to the paths to which France still held, 
the other to persuade him that Russia would follow 
in those in which he was disposed to march. 

General Sebastiani speedily delivered his govern- 
ment from all illusion. On the 5th of September he 
wrote to Marshal Soult : “ I have to announce to your 
Excellency that the im[)ression resulting from my 
first interview -with Lord Palmerston is, that the 
English government desires with us, to the same 
extent, and with as little mental reservation, the 
maintenance of the “Ottoman enipire in its full inde- 
jiendence and integrity, and that it wishes to accom- 
plish this end pacifically and Avithout compromising 

the great powers amongst themselves But 1 

cannot conceal from your Excellency the disposition 
of the EngUsh cabinet to employ coercive measures 
against Mehemet Ali to obtain the restitution of the 
Ottoman fleet, and to force him to accept the here- 
ditary sovereignty of Egypt as the basis of the 
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intervening accommodation with the Porte. This 
disposition may from time to time yield, upon certain 
I)oints, to the representations of France, but it ever 
re-appears ; and if it encounters on our part an in- 
vincible' and absolute repugnance to the adoption of 
any compulsive means whatever against the Vice- 
roy, I fear that they will become persuaded here that 
it is useless to continue a negotiation which takes 
beforehand from their counsels the sanction, should it 
eventually become necessary, of force.” 

On the 14th and 17th of September, General Se- 
bastian!, returning from Broadlands, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s country scat, where he had passed two days, 
again wrote to Marshal Soult : “ In the midst of our 
conference. Lord I’almerston’s courier from London 
^arrived, bringing despatches from St. Petersbourg, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople. Lord Palmer- 
ston read them all to me. Lord Ponsonby wi’ites 
from Constantinople that the divan has re-assembled, 
and has decided that nothing should be ceded to Me- 
hemet Ali beyond the hereditary investiture of Egj’pt. 
>From Vienna Lord Beau vale announces that^the 
Austrian cabinet adopts more and more the English 
point of \’iew as to the necessity of confining to 
Egypt the territorial possessions of the Viceroy. At 
Berlin, the same favour towards the English project. 
Finally, Lord Clanricarde writes from St. Petersbourg 
that the Russian cabinet coincides sincerely with the 
intentions of the British ministry ; that it accords in 
opinion with the bases of the projected ari'angement, 
and ofiers its co-operation. ‘ Judge,’ continued Lord 
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Palmerston, ‘ whether it is possible to renounce a sys- 
tem we have adopted, at the very momont when it com- 
bines the wishes and efforts of nearly all the jwwers in 
concert with whom we have undertaken to settle pa- 
cifically the question of the East. This system, I cannot 
too often repeat to you, is founded on a single basis. 
The dangers of the Porte at tliis moment proceed from 
its vassal alone. There are others which threaten, 
but they belong to the future. It is from the perils 
of the present that we mustfuniish a guarantee. We 
have given a serious warning to the power from 
whence the prospective mischief may be exjKJcted. 
Mehemet Ali must be rendered incapable of repeat- 
ing, and perliaps of rendering more decisive, the blows 
he has already inflicted on the Ottoman empire. 
Such is the general datum on which all the de-, 
terminations of the English cabinet ai’c founded. I 
am here only its organ; but I cannot sufficiently 
express to you how profoundly grieved I am to see 
the French cabinet, with which we have entered ujwn 
the question in such perfect cordiality, separate from 
us and from all the other powers. I allow fully for 
the particular circumstances in which you are placed ; 
I know that you have prejudices of public opinion 
to deal with ; but whatever may be the cause of our 
misunderstanding, I bitterly deplore it, and nothing 
would be more agreeable to us than to obtain a glimpse 
•f its probable termination.’ I ^ked Lord Palmer- 
ston whether he did not find matter for reflection 
in this fecility with which Russia anticipated the 
English project. It is an extremely ephemeral con- 
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junction, I added, a coincidence of views too fortuitous 
to demand the sacrifice of an aHiance of principles 
and sentiments. ‘ Yes,’ answered Lord Palmerston, 
‘ we are i>erfectly well aware that this is entirely an 
arrangement of circumstance, which will not prevent 
the two lines of policy from resuming' in due time 
their natural walk ; but how reject it, when it comes 
in aid of the interests we wish to defend, and when, 
by the simple admission of our mutual concurrence, 
it seems to renounce the exclusive protectorate and 
almost preponderating influence against w'hich we 
are contending? I tell you, moreover, frankly, and 
I am far indeed from being pleased at it, I feel con- 
vinced that the Russian cabinet, in its blind and 
senseless prejudice against Franco, has been strongly 
prepossessed with an anxiety to place our .disagree- 
ment in evidence, and to take 2:)art with our ^^ew 
against yours. There is no imaginable conciliation 
which Russia has not practised towards us during 
the hist year to divide our two governments; we 
have remained cold to all her advances; we started 
with you, and we wish to continue marching with 
you; but how can you expect us to abandon our 
point at the veiy moment when Russia j^elds ac- 
cordance, and when the two other powers have al- 
ready adopted i^? The French cabinet seems at this 
moment to separate itself, not alone from us, but from 
the combined European movement. We are un» 
willing to abandon the hope of its return. . ... The 
formal and preliminary renunciation of aU. coercive 
measures against Mehemet AM would, in fact, raise a 
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Ijarrier between France and England. Declare at 
least that you do not sanction all the pretensions of 
the Pacha, and that these pretensions, if tltey remained 
in their full integrity, would find you disposed, as our 
allies, in case of need to employ force. The negotiation 
then can take its course. If the French cabinet per- 
sist?, on the contrary, in proclaiming beforehand that 
under no circumstances Avill it consent to use com- 
pulsion against the Pacha, there is no longer any 
possible unity in the question.’ ” 

General Sebastiani concluded his despatch by 
saying, “ To-day de Brunnow is to have his first 
audience of Lord Palmerston.” 

Notwithstanding the infonnation transmitted, and 
the opinion clearly conveyed, although with some 
reserve, by our ambassador, the French cabinet per- 
sisted in its attitude. It was resolved not to compel 
Mehemet Ali to renounce the hereditary posse.ssion 
of Syria, and not to associate itself, if he maintained 
his pretensions, with coercive measures against' him. 
The English government felt perplexed. Eager as 
the conciliatory overtui'cs of Eussia had been, the 
first proposals of M. de Brunnow were not satisfiic- 
tory. While accepting European concert on the 
affairs of the East, the cabinet of St. Petersbourg 
demanded that her men-of-war and troops should 
enter alone into the Sea of*Marmara to defend the 
Porte in the name of Europe. This was, at the same 
time, to abandon and maintain the treaty of tJnkiar- 
Skelessi. Eussia renounced the protection of Con- 
stantinople in virtue of an exclusive right and on 
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her own account; but she remained, in feet, its sole 
defender. In London, as in Paris, oiFence was taken 
at thb mixture of obstinacy and condescension. 
Several members of the English cabinet, however, 
accorded with hesitation Lord Palmerston’s views as 
to the conditions of settlement between the Sultan 
and his vassal. In the hope of obtaining the in- 
currence of France, a dbneession was determined on 
to the advantage of Mehemet Ali. General Sebas- 
tiani wrote to jVIarshal Soult on the 3rd of October : 
“ The English cabinet does not adopt the propositions 
pi’csented by Baron de Brunnow. Lord Palmerston 
announced this morning to the Russian envoy that 
F ranee, on her part, could not consent to the exclu- 
sion of the allied fleets from the Sea of Marmara in the 
event of Russian force® entering the Bosphorus ; and 
that England would not detoclr herself from France, 
mtl» whom she had acted in perfect unity from the 
commencement of the negotiation. This point being 
laid domi. Lord Palmei’ston suggested, instead of 
the convention presented by the Russian cabinet, 
an agreement between tlie five powers, by which 
they should regulate their respective action in the 
existing crisis of the affairs of the East, without 
acknowledguig any prmlege to the Russian flag not 
accorded to those of France, England, and Austria. 
Russia, in case of resistance on the part of Mehemet 
Ali to the conditions projwsed to him, to employ her 
troops in Asia Minor, but on her own si^e of the 
Taurus. The independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire under the reigning dynasty to be 
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stipulated for, for the longest possible time ; finally, 
the closing of the Dardanelles to become a principle 
of public European law. Passing from- this Euro- 
pean act to the conditions of the impending ar- 
rangement between the Sultan and the Pacha, Lord 
Palmerston, pressed by my arguments, and by a 
de^re, which I believe sincere, to perform an act of 
deference towards France, Consented, after a long 
discussion, to add to the hereditary investiture of 
Egypt, in fovour of Mehcmot Ali, the possession, 
equally hereditaiyj| of the pachalic of Acre. The 
tmvn of Acre alone to remain to the Porte, and the 
frontier to be marked out from the glacis of that 
fortress in the direction of Lake Tiberias.” 

The French cabinet was disturbed by this offer. 
It had always felt convinced that Mehemet Ali would 
supiK)rt his pretensions with equal force and perse- 
verance, and that the English government wfUild 
never go to the extreme of allying itself in the East 
with Russia. Popular opinion in France, moreoter, 
and the periodical press, maintained with daily in- 
creasing ardour the cause of the Pacha of Egypt, 
watched anxiously for all rumours, all appearances, 
however slight, of any arrangement entered into to 
his detriment with the English cabinet, and treated 
them beforehand as acts of anti-national baseness. 
Marshal Soult replied on the 14th of October to 
General Sebastiani : “ The King’s government, after 
having maturely weighed the objections of the cabinet 
of London, feels bound to persist in the views I 
have already communicated to you on the basis of 
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a settlement of the affairs of the East. If our own* 
interest alone were concerned, we might make con- 
cessions in favour of our desire to bind more closely 
our alliance with England; but the question is not 
of that nature. It consists solely in determining 
conditions which, while combining in just measure 
the rights of the Sultan and the future security, of 
his throne with the pretensions of Mehemet Ali, 
may tend to the pacification of the Ottoman empire. 
*We feel convinced that the proposals of the British 
cabinet could not attain this end, and that, rather 
than submit to them, Mehemet Ali, who would see 
in them his ruin, would plunge into the chances of a • 
resistance less dangerous to himself but more embar- 
rassing and compromising for Europe. . . . We 

should decline driving him to this course, even 
though we felt absolutely certain that our refusal 
would, be the signal for a close alliance between 
England and Russia. Fortunately, this certainty is 
far from existing; the reasons which have once al- 
ready caused the failure of such a strange combi- 
nation, subsist stiU in all their strength. I do not 
believe they can escape the penetration of Lord Pal- 
merston, and I know positively that some of his 
colleagues are very deeply impressed by them. 
Finally, if, contrary to aU appearance, this combi- 
nation should be realized, without doubt we should 
sincerely lament it as the rupture of an alliance to 
which we attach so much value; but we should 
apprehend little from its immediate effects, because 
a coalifaon contrary to the nature of things, and 
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‘condemned beforehand, even in England, by public 
opinion, would necessarily be tainted with impo* 
tence.” 

Being instructed to deliver such a peremptory' 
answer to the concessional offere of the Eiisrlish 
cabinet. General Sebastian!, on the .IBth of October, 
reported the result of his interview with Lord Pal- 
merston in these tenns : “ I have hiid before Lord 
Pahnerston your Excellency’s communication. I 
repeated all the considerations which determine the- 
King’s government to persist in its first restilutions 
relative to the liasis of the impending treaty In'tween 
the vSultan and ^fehemet Ali. Lord Palmerston 
listened to me with the most earnest attention. When 
I concluded, he replied in these plain words : ‘ I an- 
nounce to you, in the name of the Council, that the 
concession we had agreed to of a portion of the 
pachalic of Acre is withdra'wn.’ I endeavoured to 
resume the genend question in debate; Lord Pal- 
merston met me invariably by a jwilite but frwzing 
silence. I have rejieated textually to your Kxcel- 
lency the only word.s I could extract from Jiim. My 
efforts naturally ceased at the point which my own 
personal dignity no longer sufferad me to exceed.” 

Lord Palmcr.ston, in reidity, felt little regret that 
his offer of ceding the pachalic of Acre to Mehemet 
Ali was not accepted by France. He had made it in 
consideration of the anxiety of some of his colleagues 
rather than of his own will and with the desire of suc- 
cess. Although he had rejected the first propositions 
of the Russian court as to the common action of the 
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five powers in the East, his interviews with Baron de 
Binmnow had given him confidence that the Northern 
court would greatly extend its complaisance ; and he 
did not deceive himself. M. de Brunnow, after de- 
manding fresh instructions from St. Petersbourg, quit- 
ted London towards the middle of October to return 
to his jKJSt in Gennauy at Darmstadt ; “ I believe,” 
Geiici'al Sebastiani wrote to Marshal Soult, on the 8th 
of October, 1839, “ that he rcfniined from commencing 
his journey suddenly, to avoid giving too much no- 
toriety to the rejection of his ])roj)osals ; but I know 
that he does not in the slightest degree beguile him- 
selt^as to the jwssibility of the adhesion of his court 
to a <;ommon naval movement in the Bosphorus ; and 
what [)i‘oves it is, that he does not wait the answer 
from St. Petersbourg to his last de.sj)atches.” It was 
General Sebastiani who deceived himself on the pro- 
bal.)lc sense of that answer. It was fully conform- 
able to the hopes of Lord Palmei*ston, and on the 
(5th of December, 1839, the French ambassjidor was 
called u|K)n to write to his government, as follows : 
“ I forward without delay to your E.xcellency the 
confidential infi)rmatiou which Lord Pahnerston has 
just communicated to me, and which he only re- 
ceived himself yesterday evening from the Eussian 
chargd d’affaires. JI. de Brunnow tviJl return im- 
mediately to England witJi full ix)wers to ratify a 
convention relative to the affairs of the East. The 
principle of the simultaneous admission of the allied 
flags into the waters of Constantinople, or of their 
genenvl exclusion, will thus be formally decided. In 
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case of interference, the number and force of the ships 
admitted under each flag will be settled^by a par- 
ticular convention. • The importance of this commu- 
nication will impress on your Excellency the value I* 
attach to the most complete instructions and com- 
mands.” 

The French cabinet felt surprised and disturbed. 
It was not prepared to see Russia abandon so clearly 
her privileged position With Turkey, and so ready to 
admit that French, English, tmd Austrian sliips of 
war should appear sinmltanoously Avith her own in 
the Avaters of Constantinople. She thus lost one of 
her leading arguments against the ideas and of 
Lord Pabnerstoii. On the 9th of December, 1839, 
Marshal Soult instructed General Sebastiani to con- 
vey to the English government h‘» satisfaction at the 
unlooked-for concession of the court of Russia. “The 
King’s government,” he said, “ acknowledging, Avith 
its accustomed loyalty, that a convention entered into 
on such bases would inateruiUy change the aspect of 
affairs, Avould find in it a sufficient motive to recon- 
sider the Eastern question, even with regard to the 
points on which each of the powers seemed to have 
formed its opinion so absolutely that prolonged debate 
appeared impossible.” But, at the same time that he 
announced these concUiatoiy dispositions, the Duke 
of Dalmatia evinced mucK uneasiness as to the secret 

motives which could have determined the court of 
* . * 

Russia to such a falsification of its l>olicy, raising 
doubts on the results which Lord Palmerston pro- 
mised himself; and some days after, returning to the 
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theme which he hjul already often availed himself of 
to rcpuls#the urgencies of the English cabinet While 
exciting its suspicions, he wrote to General Sebas- 
•tiani : “ I repeat to you that all these tactics resolve 
themselves into two words; Russia seeks to break up 
the Anglo-French allitincc, to which Europe owes for 
ten yeai*8 the preservation of peace. The cabinet of 
London cannot tail to see this as clearly as we do ; 
and as 1 am certain it would deplore such a result 
ecjuahy with ourselves, as I feel convinced that result 
could not be less injurious to England than to France, 
1 feel no hesitation in willing the most serious attention 
of Lord Palmerston and his colleagues to the existing 
state of things.” 

This immovable position, this diplomatic monotony, 
utterly ineftectivoain London, distui*bed and wearied 
the soundest politicians in the Frencli cabinet, M. 
Duchatel, M. VilleiAain, 11. Pas.sy, and M. Dufaure. 
They asked whether there ivere no means of trying 
a new course, and of exercising more influence over 
the ideas and proceedings of the English government. 
They symjmthised little with Geneiul Sebastinni. 
From his antecedents he was looked upon as too 
favourable to Turkey, and so nearly in aecord with 
the opinions of Lord Palmerston as to be ill fitted 
for the strenuous support of opposite Wows. He 
apjieared to them to be neither a true representative 
of the French govermnent, noj an efiective inter- 
preter of the policy for which the recent debates in 
our Chambers had established a predominance. 1 
had advocated that policy in the Chamber Deputies; 
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I had compared it with that of tlie other great powei*8, 
particularly of England, applying myself %> extract 
from thence the genend convenience of Europe. I 
had repeated these words of Lord Chatham : “ I argue 
not with any one who tells me that the maintenance 
of the Ottoman empire is not, with England, a ques- 
tion of life and death ; ” and I added, wth eagerness, 
“ As to im'self, gentlemen, I am less timid. I do 
not think that for .such powers as England and Fmnce 
there exist thus in the distance, and with certainty, 
questions of life and death; hut I.ord Chatham was 
psvssionuft'ly iniprcsseil M'ith the importance of main- 
taining tl»e Ottotnan empire; and England .still sidi*s 
so strongly with his opinion, tliat .she devx'»tes herself 
to that cau-sc^, even, as I tliink. with a <legr(‘e of 
superstition. .She ha.s often .show* herself liostile to 
the new states that hav** heen formed, or have tended 
to form themselves, «>ul of the natifral dismemhennent.s 
of the Turki.sh .sovereignty. Greece, for instance, 
has not always found in ICngland ti friend; Egypt 

still les.s so. 1 shall not enter into an examination 

• 

of the motives which, under such circumstance.s, have 
influenced the English government. I believe that 
it ha.s .sometimes deceived itself, and lists stuu’ificed 
great policy to sinsdl, the geneml sind jHirmanent 
interests of Great Britain to sccondar)' considenitions. 
The first of all British interests is, that Ru.ssia should 
not predominate in the East. If I may be pennitted 
to express in this place an opinion on the jiolicy of 
a great foreign countr}', there is, I think, a degree of 
weakness on the part of England in listening to 
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jealous susceptibilities, or to any momentary commer- 
cial interest, in place of employing all her efforts, all 
her influence, for the consolidation of those new and 
indejKindent states which may become, and ought to 
become, effectual barriers a<rainst the indefinite aff- 
grandizement of the only power whose rivalry in the 
Rast Kngland can have reason to apprehend.” 

In this language was perceived a real sjTnpathy 
with, and a finn independence towards the English 
l>olicy, pledges of mutual understanding and resist- 
ance, and jK-rhaps also the chances of an effectual re- 
sult. Parliamentar}' considerations combined them- 
selves wth dij)lomatic motives. Present in the 
Chamber, but not a member of the cabinet, I was to 
the latter a sopree of uneasine^, if not of embarrass- 
ment. 1 supported it loyally, but I had no share in 
its responsibility. Absent from Paris, I should no 
longer inconvenience it in the debates, while I should 
become more closely associated >nth it. After coming 
to an understanding Avith Marshal Soult and all their 
colleagues, those amongst the ministei's who Avere my 
priA’atc friends asked me if I would accept the em- 
bassy in ].,ondon, and if the cabinet should make the 
fonnal proposition to the King. 

The proposal suited me. I foresaw that the forth- 
eohiing session Avould be as eml«irr.issing to myself on 
account of the cabinet, as to 'tlie cabinet on my ac- 
count. Its jjolicy had been ineffectiA-e, and its posi- 
tion Avas evidently precarious. By absence, I re- 
moved myself from parliamentary intrigues and 
struggles, and assumed an isolated position, at once 
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firicaadly and independent. I shai'cd, moreover, to a 
certam extent, in the illusions of the jMirtisuns of 
Mehemet Ali; I Ix'lieved in his |K)wer, in the dangers 
■which the jK-aoc of Euri>j)c might incur from his 
obstinate ivsistaiuv, and 1 thought it possible that, in 
this res{x*ct, some intluence might be exercised over 
tfie ideas and resulutioii> of the English government. 
Some months before, the ministers, my friends, had 
projMjsed to me the embassy to Constantinople, which 
I formally declined; Constantimiple removed me too 
far from Paris, and involved me tiH> directly in the 
affairs of the East. London only connected me tvith 
them remotely, and left me in close propiiupiity with 
the affairs of France. I ucce[>ted the offer of the 
cabinet. 

King Louis- Philippe, in the fn*st instance, objected 
to it. lie was much attached to Gcncnd Sebiestiani, 
wln> had served him zealously, frtjin whom he ex- 
})ected an accordance, at once constant and enlight- 
ened with his own poli<'y, and who, in London, was in 
friendly relations with the haiglish cabinet, and 
especially ^vitli Lord I’almerston. The King felt 
no want of confidence in me, in my general ■views, 
and in my firmness in sustaining them ; but I was a 
man of the Chamber as well as of the government; 
I was anxious for the close union and concerted 
action of the tribune and the crown ; I had recently 
taken a prominent part in the coalition : the King knew 
how to lay his displeasures aside, but was unable to 
forget them. He resisted for some time the proposal 
of the cabinet. Meanwhile, the position, externally 
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and internally, became more and more urgent; Russia 
was gaining ground in London, yet the English 
cabinet still hesitated to separate itself ofMjnly from 
Fmnce. It debated various projects of convention; 
it declared that the presence of a Turkish pleni{x>- 
tentiary was indispensable to the negotiation; it 
evidently wished to gain time, and to leave a door 
f>pen to Fmnce. “ I cannot ]>ersuade myself,” said 
Lord Palmerston to Baron de Bourcpxeney, that we 
shall be unable to re-establish concert between all 
the great powers. 1 will accede to the most liberal 
terms which according to my ideas can be [xossibly 
granted to Mehemet Ali, to all'ord France a facility 
of accepting the bases of tlie pending arrange- 
ment.” * Was it not an urgent matter to turn these 
delays and doulxts to advantage? The cabinet per- 
sisted strenuously ; even the ministers who were not 
my peraonal frie^^s, M. Dufaure amongst others, 
declared themselves resolved to make my appoint- 
ment a cabinet question. The King yielded. I had 
several interviews Avith him. He raceived me with 
a mi-xture of good-will and ill-humour, passing from 
a token of confidence to a mark of displeasure. 
“ They are veiy exacting,” he said to me one 
morning; “but I understand the matter; people are 
ahvays glad to bestoAV an income of 300,000 livres on 
a friend.” “ Sire,” I replied, “ my friends and I are 
amongst those who Avould rather give than receive 

an income of 300,000 livres.” The question of the 

» 

> Despatches of the 28th of Jauuai'y and 2l8t of Februar 7 , 
1840. 
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dotation of 500,000 livrcs [wr annum, demanded for 
the Duke of Xemour.H, was then on the jH)int of com- 
ing on. The King smiled and resumed his temper. 
On the 5th of February my apjtointment .was signed 
and published. Fifteen days later, the rejection of the 
bill of dotation, without debate, placed the cabinet 
in an extremely uncertain position, and I took my 
departure forliondon on tlie 25th of February, 1840, 
anxious to esca|)e from the trouJ)les, hesitations, prac- 
tices, and attempts of the Chamber and the court, 
which were on the point ot' tlisphi} ing themselves. 
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Xo. I. 

(Pago 2G.) 

I'he Duke <le to tlce Mursli^d Marquis Matso'tXy 

Aiabassador of France in Russia, 

2\ins, 2S(h Oct, 1833. 

Monsieur le Mar£chal, 

The government near which you»are called to represent 
tlie King’s administration, is perhaps that whose relations 
with France have been the most essentially changed by the 
Revolution of July. 

Before the events of 1830, France and Russia were united 
in an alliance which seemed to draw closer from day to day. 
This alliance, based on the strongest ties which can exist 
between two States, a community of adversaries -tmd a total 
absence of all points of contact and motives for rivalry, had 
resisted the utmost efforts of Austria for its dissolution. If 
M. de Metternich had succeeded for the moment in throwing 
coldness upon it by disquieting the Eitfperor Alexander as 
to the strength and stability of our government, by making 
hfbi dread that, carried away by the revolutionary movement, 
we might not be in a position to lend him profitable aid in 
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circumstances imder which he might desire to rely on ii«, 
these insinuations too lavishly offered had endinl by losing 
nearly all their effect. The Einpi*ror Nicholas, wdio then 
showed himself less suspicious, less iinpassh>ned than his 
predecessor, and, alnive all, less governed by the theories of 
al)solutisin, had moreover learned, in the midst of the embar- 
rassments in which for a time the Turkish war liad pluci^d him, 
the frankness and efficacy of our Cf)-opt‘ratiou. This important 
circumstance, even by having rais^nl France from the inferiority 
of position in winch she had seen herself as regarded Russia 
since the events of 1814, and from having placet! her in the 
condition of exercising in her turn the chanicttT of protector 
towards that power, had given additional strength and solidity 
to an alliance which, between two states of the first rank, 
could, as wiis evident, only subsist on the footing of perfect 
equality. 

The Revolution of July has completely changed this 
position. 

(>n the one hand, it Iias^xcited in sevtTal quarters, espe- 
cially in Poland and in Belgium, (juestions in wliich the 
inclinations and intert^ts of the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
have found themselves in absolute opposition to ours. On 
the other, by a consec|uence less immediate, but wdiich hzis 
not delayed to develop itself, it has produced between France 
and England a juxtaposition the simple fact of which would 
have sufficed to modify the nature of our relations with the 
court of Russia, Finally, this revolution, a powerful reaction 
against the spirit of the treaties of 1815, and of the Holy Alli- 
ance, or rather against the facts and doctrines wliich during ten 
years have invested Russia with a sort of European dictatorship, 
attacked, at the same time, that power in all the suscep- 
tible points of its ambition and pride. Beyond all other 
motives, perhaps this last suffices to inspire the Emperor 
Nicholas and his subjects with a lively irritation against tSc 
new order of things established in France. 
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More than once it has been thought that this feeling would 
manifest itself by some sudden stroke ; those hostile aspira- 
tions which the force of events alone has probably dissipated, 
have formed besides an insurmountable barrier in the more 
circumspect policy of Prussia and Austria. But the neces- 
sity which thus restrained the unfriendly sentiments of the 
sovereign of the North, from that cause alone increased their 
bitterness and intensity. Every one knows how they came 
to light on several occasions in proceedings which, while they 
revealed the impotent rage of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
fortunately wounded only its own dignity. 

The position of the French eraljassy in Russia^became 
therefore the more delicate, as in that country the higher 
classes model their attitude and political impressions on those 
of the sovereign. The King's representative found himself 
everywhere exposed to difficulties and dangers which else where 
he w'ould only have encountered at the court. I need not 
remind you of the trials your predecessor had to undergo. 
You know that, by a singular refinement, the Emperor 
Nichohu<», while loading the Duke of Treviso with personal 
attentions ostensibly bestow’ed on his military reputation, 
while at the same time affectedly abstaining from addressing 
a single word to him in his diplomatic capacity, evidently 
intended to demonstrate the cold^^ess of the reception accorded 
to the ambassador of the King of the ^Yench. 

We have reason to think. Marshal, that you will not have 
to submit to similar treatment We find an uni^uivocal 
guarantee on this point in the assiurances, entirely spontaneous, 
which the Russian government has at several intervals 
transmitted to us of the satisfaction it feels at the selection 
of the new representative of his Majesty, and of the eagerness 
with which your arrival is expected. It would be difficult 
not to sec in these multiplied protestations a sort of honour- 
able reparation for a proceeding the inconvenience of which 
has at length been undoubtedly acknowledged. 
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Be this as it may, if, notwithstanding onr anticipations, the 
Emperor Nicholas should resume, as regards you, the attitude 
he perseveriugly maintained towards the Duke of Treviso, 
he would thereby point out to you the course you should 
adopt. Eenouncing from that montent direct intercourse 
with the Emperor, as inconsistent with the dignity of France, 
and consequently with your own, your duty then would con- 
fine itself to the discussion of such official matters with the 
vice-chancellor as may be strictly required by the exigencies 
of the service, and you will a\vait fiurther orders from the 
King. 

If it ^ould happen, as we have no reason to foresee, since 
tills hypothesis has not been realized under circumstances 
in w'hich it seemed much less improliable, — if it should 
happen, I say, that the discontent of the Emperor Nichohis, 
newly awakened by some fresh incident, should display itself 
towards you by any more decided symptoms than coldness 
and reserve ; — if, which seems to us impossible, he should 
address words to you at which the King's government would 
have a right to take offence, I need not tell you^ that, without 
waiting an order of recall, you will at once demand your 
passports and leave the direction of the embassy under a 
charge d’affaires. But, I repeat, this painful supposition 
will not l>e realized. , 

I have pointed out tp you the ground on which you are to 
place yourself at St. Petersburg. I must now enter into 
some det&ils on the political relations of France and Russia. 

In these latter days, the diplomacy of the two cabinets has 
had few direct commimications. In the ferment of spirits 
it would have been too difficult to have come to a mutual 
understanding. It was through the interposition of Prussia 
and Austria, allies of Russia, but more calm and moderate, 
that the varying incidents of the Hollandic-Belgian affair 
have been negotiated* As to the Greek question, become 
• t Revolution of July, and in which, 
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in consequence of their antecedents, the cabinets of Vienna 
and Berlin could not possibly interfere, it has gone on, in 
some manner, at hazard. France and Russia, without mutual 
concert or explanation, have not ceased their endeavours to 
incline it towards their respective policy. Tlie same has also 
occurred more signally with respect to questions in which the 
two courts were not naturally called upon to a common or 
t}imu|taneous action. 

It would have been desirable, until more conciliatory 
feelings had entirely replaced the irritation of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, that the two poweVs should continue to abstain 
from all immediate contact, too apt to awaken exasperated 
feelings scarcely in a degree calmed down ; but to accomplish 
this it would have been necessary that no important event 
should place in collision their essential interests, and the 
susceptibilities of their national pride. We could hardly 
expect this at a time so fertile in sudden changes. 

The events of the East added a new crisis to those which 
already menaced the repose of Europe. The King’s govern- 
ment foresaw, at an early period, all the embarrassments and 
dangers of ’^ich the contest between the Porte and Mehemet 
Ali might furnish the principle. Solely occupied with the 
desire of avoiding them, it has never ceased to employ, with 
that view, its utmost influence at Alexandria and Constanti- 
nople. To induce the Porte to concessions evidently indis- 
pensable, and which, granted a little sooner, would have been 
leas onerous, — to restrain the Viceroy of Egypt, as much by 
prudent representations as by an iqiposing display, — to 
conflne his demands within reasonable limits, — and to pacify 
thus the Ottoman empire without incurring the risks of 
foreign intervention : — such were the objects we avowed, and 
in which we had the concurrence of England. This plan was 
unquestionably the best in itself, and the most favourable 
for the interest of Europe at large, which it rescued from 
threatening complications ; and also for the advantage of the 
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Sultan, whom it preserved from the humiliation and perils 
inseparable from the course into which he had suffered himself 
to be d^a^vn. 

Unfortunately, Eussia did not bring to this question views 
of equal disinterestedness. She desired to profit by the* 
difficult position in which the Grand Seignor found himself, 
and through the weakness of that unfortunate monarch to 
transfo^ into a species of sovereignty and protectorate the 
preponderance she already exercised at Constantinople. Not 
content with astonishing the world by the spectacle of a 
Eussian fleet and army introduced into the Bosphorus, and to 
the very gates of Constantinople, under the prt?text of afford- 
ing ilahmoud the succour wliich did not mneliorate a single 
condition of the peace, tlie Eussian government, as if it luid 
resolved to brave the other powers, alaiiued and uneiusy at such 
an unprecedented fact, thought to consecrate by a solemn 
act the menacing position it had assumed ; and, at the moment 
wdieii consenting to withdraw’ its forces, compeUed the Porte 
to sign a treaty of alliance by which the latter formally bound 
itself not only to become the enemy of all the foes of Eussia, 
but also to close the Dardanelles against foreign fftgs whenever 
the cabinet of »St. Petersburg should find itself engaged in 
war. 

We do not exaggerate to ourselves, Marshal, the bearing 
of engagements subscribed to under such circumstances. 
Wc recognize that intrinsically they are not of a nature to 
produce much change in the state of things which has actually 
existed since the last^events. But it seems to us evident 
that the cabinet of St. Petersburg has wished to proclaim 
openly in the face of Europe, to establish as a principle of 
public law, exclusive and exceptional preponderance in the 
affairs of the Ottoman empire. By this provocation, the in- 
fallible effects of which, we are strongly disposed to think had 
not been well calculated, we were forced to emerge from the 
reserve witliin whicfi, from views of conciliation, we had 
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consented to rqgtrain ourselves up to that time. We found 
it necessary, in concert with England, to protest against the 
consequences of a treaty which tended to change, with- 
out our participation, the relations of the powers in the 
East ; and a declaration to this effect, a copy of which I sub- 
join, has been transmitted first to the Porte, and subsequently 
to the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

We cannot yet learn how it will be received by tha Impe- 
rial Government. Perhaps it may consider its dignity in- 
volved in preserving, on this subject, absolute silence ; and 
in that case you will only have to follow its example. If, on 
the contrary, it should indulge in recriminations, the state- 
ment 1 have here drawn up will place you in a condition to 
reply in terms which, as you w'ill readily understand, ought 
to bo, at the same time, firm, moderate, and exempt from all 
bitterness and irritation. You might add that we have no idea 
of contesting with Kussia the high influence appertaining to 
her in the affairs of the Porte, and which results from the force 
of events. Put to seek to convert that influence into.an in- 
strument of exclusion and injury against other states is to call 
for and necessitate, on their part, the most just and energetic 
opposition. However serious and difficult the Eastern ques- 
tion may be, it is not, nevertheless, the most delicate of those 
which have sprung up, ^^ithin the last three years^betweeu 
France and Russia. The subject of Pojand has, in a very 
different manner, contributed to divide the two nations, and to 
exasperate the Emperor Nicholas against us. I shall not 
recapitulate these sad details. You know the reserve we never 
ceased to exercise in a matter to which it was impossible for 
us to remain indifferent. While the contest was still pend- 
ing, that reserve was naturally suggested to us by the promises 
of moderation and clemency which M. de Mortemart had re- 
ceived. After the fall of Warsaw and a fatiil experience had 
compelled us to acknowledge that our intercession in favour 
of the unhappy Poles served only to enhance the resentment 
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of an implacable victor, we felt that a duty of^ humanity pre- 
scribed to us, for the moment, a most painful silence. We 
should have continued to preserve it if the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg had not, some time since, indulged in the unfor- 
timate suggestion of inserting in its official Gazette ” an 
article the object of which was to present the question of 
the existence of Poland as placed beyond general policy, and 
subjected exclusively to the will of Kussia. Not to have dis- 
puted such an assertion would have been to admit it on our 
own account. We found it necessary to take itnp in a semi- 
official publication, the irrefragable arguments of which 
you may develop if, which is unlikely, the discussion should 
be pressed upon you. 

It only remains for me, Marshal, in concluding, and in 
recapitulating your instructions, to explain to you, in a few 
words, the aspect under which we regard our future relations 
with Russia. Your judicious apprehension will easily deduce 
from thence the rules of conduct you have to follow, accord- 
ing to the conjunctures in the midst of which you will find 
yourself. 

Without undervaluing the advantages which, at another 
epoch, the intimate alliance of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg afforded to us, we understand perfectly that, under ex- 
isting cii^umstances, not only is it impossible to re-establish 
it, but that there would even be a dangerous blindness in 
seeming to desire it, and to direct the combinations of our 
policy ostensibly towards that end. Invincible obstacles at 
present oppose themselves to a close union, which otherwise 
would be without object between two cabinets whose ten- 
dencies have no longer anything in common. As, notwith- 
standing this, a future, more or less nearly connected with 
both, may give rise to questions in which it would be equally 
the interest of France and Russia to concert and mutually 
understand each cither, we ought, without affectation, and 
without lending ourselves to advances which might possibly be 
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turned against us, to endeavour to replace ourselves in those 
friendly relations, at least apparent, with the Russian govern- 
ment, which do not invariably end in a complete reconcilia- 
tion, but which, when such an event is destined to take place, 
infallibly precede it. It is nearly on this footing that we at 
present stand with Prussia and Austria. Our only desirable 
point at this moment is to reach the same position with 
regard to Russia, and this is the result which the King’s 
government recommends to your enlightened zeal. 
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(Page 63.) 


M. Mignet to the Duke de Broglie. 


Madrid f Oct, V2thf 1833. 


ISIy Lord Duke, 

I hasten to inform you of the first results of the mission 
with wliich the King’s government has charged me, and to 
communicate the information I have collected since my 
arrival here. 

I reached Madrid on the morning of the lOth. I was 
delayed some hours at Vittoria, where a popular insurrection 
in favour of Don Carlos had just burst forth. The royalist 
volunteers held military possession of that city, and debated 
as to whether they should allow me to pass. The fear of 
offending France, whose deternfinations they were yet un- 
acquainted with, undoubtedly decided them to permit me to 
continue my journey. I had learned at Bayonne the revolt 
of Bilbao, and the bad feeling in the Basque Provinces. These 
dispositions are generally participated in all the countries 
bordering on our frontier. Without customs, •most without 
imposts, denuded of garrisons, except on a few military 
points, and enjoying many privileges to which they perti- 
naciously cling, these countries seem to me opposed to every 
kind of innovation from self-interest. 

The absence of knowledge and the want of commerce, 
except on the coast of Catalonia, strengthen their estringe- 
rnent from all that might change their condition. From 
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Vittoria I passed through nothing but tranquil districts, and 
they continue so to this moment. 

On my arrival I waited on the Count de Rayneval. The 
uncertainty in which he had been left as to the part which 
France intended to take relative to the Spanish succession 
had kept him entirely inactive since the death of King Fer- 
dinand. I acquainted him with the resolutions of the King’s 
government, and I was happy to find that they accorded with 
his own views, The despatch which you received from him 
immediately after my departure will have apprised you that 
in the various courses to be selected in this weighty con- 
juncture, M. de Rayneval confined himself strictly to that 
which has been adopted by the government. I have detailed 
to him the motives which have determined the King and his 
council to sacrifice the Salic law to that which formerly regu- 
lated the succession to the Spanish monarchy. France has 
always had, and will continue to have, the strongest desire 
to secure her rear in Europe by causing Spain to adopt, and 
by supporting that country in the maintenance of her own 
systems. She cannot make front to the north but by resting on 
the Pyrenees as a secure base. The intervention of Louis XIV., 
and that of Napoleon in the Peninsula, resulted from this per- 
manent necessity of FAince. <K!he Salic law represented under 
the old monarchy the alliance of the two coimtries which the 
dynasty of Napoleon was destined to represent under the 
Empire. To-day the interest is the same, and in the com- 
petition of two dynasties, one of which, founded on a 
system contraiy to ours, enters into the Northern alliance, 
and makes the Peninsula the head-quarters of the malcon- 
tents and conspirators of France, while the other relies on 
our friendship, rejects our adversaries, and is inevitably 
called to follow our directions, — the King’s government is 
bound to declare for the latter. The female succession has 
hecoMb (for France), under existing circumstances, what in 
other times and positions the Salic law had been. These 
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arguments had impressed themselves on the Count de Hay- 
neval, who warmly approves the resolution of the govern- 
ment. 

The end being fixed, nothing remained but the course to 
follow, which was equally pointed out by your despatch and by 
the oral instructions you delivered to me. To acknowledge, 
sustain, and direct this government ; — such, summarily, is the 
policy of France, and the duties imposed on her ambassador. 
M. de Raj-neval has. found the plan as sound as the object. 

To fulfil the first part of the intentions of our government, 
he hastened, on the day of my arrival, to present himself to 
M. de Z^a and to the Queen Regent. lie announced to 
them that France recognized the young Queen, and offered to 
support her. This intelligence was received with extreme 
joy, emotion, and gratitude. As M. de Rayneval will un- 
doubtedly, in his despatch of this day, give you an account of 
his conference with the Queen, I shall enter into no details 
on that subject. The Spanish government has hastened to 
make them known through the ‘‘ Madrid Gazette,” which 
you will receive with our despatches, expecting to find in 
this publicity an accession of strength. It does not seem to 
me to reject the idea of recurring to the assistance of France, 
should circumstances render it •esirable, and this is an even- 
tuality for which minds are preparing themselves. The 
French government should also prepare itself, determine its 
resolutions on this point, and arrange its resources. Let us 
now estimate, as far as I can judge, the actual position of 
the government which the interest and inclination of France 
inclii^ her to support. 

This government has in its favour a fact, powerful in all 
countries, and which seems to be additionally so with a 
nation accustomed to obedience and slow in its determina- 
tions. It is an administration composed of the Queen’s 
partisans, of loyal captains-general, with finances in intole- 
rably flourishing state, an army well commanded, better dis- 
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ciplined than it has been for a long time, in which there has 
been no defection, and the fidelity and co-operation of%hich 
Oippear to be secured. It has also the Liberal party, which 
has no l^pe but in the triumph of that cause. This party 
predominates on the coast and in the greater part of the 
commercial towns, but is not numerous in the interior of the 
country. Finally, it has in its favour the linjited capacity of 
Don Carlos, with the fear inspired by his wife, the people he 
has about him, and the tribunal of the Inquisition. 

But it has against it the clergy, forming a compact or- 
ganization which continues to exercise a powerful influence 
over the masses, and, with very few exceptions, is favourable 
to Don Carlos ; the corps of realist volunteers, who, inferior 
in discipline and arras to the regular troops, are much more 
num’erous, and scattered over the entire surface of the 
country ; the democratic spirit of particular localities, which 
is the opposite of liberalism, and dreads reforms as abolition 
of privileges ; and the popularity of the infant Don Carlos, 
who, in the eyes of a people with all the nationality of isola- 
tion, represents the country, while the Queen Kegent has to 
^ruggle with the disadvantage of being a foreigner. 

With such formidable enemies to confront, the government 
and the Queen’s party reqillre tjie closest unanimity. Un- 
happily there is already division amongst them. The Council 
of Eegency has a more liberal bias than the ministry, and 
according to all appearance they are not likely to work to- 
gether. The Queen, who at this moment acts under the 
advice of M. de Zea, is, it is said, on cold terms w'ith her sis- 
ter ; and M. de Z4a has estranged the Liberals by hif^mani- 
festo of the 4th of October. This want of harmony under 
such pressing circumstances presents an unfavourable augury. 
M. de Z^a governs alone since the accession of the young 
Queen, as he did during the last six months of the reign of 
Ferdinand. He has superior qualities and high reputation in 
the opinion of everybody ; courage, firmness, and rare activity. 
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But he is perhaj)s wanting in tlie pnidence and address de- 
mandid by such a complicated position. He seems to rely ex- 
clusively on authority. He is generally reproached with having 
unnecessarily alienated the Liberals, if not by granting them 
nothing at present, at least by leaving them no hope fur the 
future; and with having compromised the Queen by inducing 
her to abandon ^those who had declareil in her favour. In 
acting thus, his object appears to have been to retain the 
confidence of the purely ri>yalist party, l>y re-assuring it 
as to the maintenance of unlimited power and individual 
privileges. He has thought that the absolutists, confirmed 
in their interests and opinions, would contest with less 
ardour the cause of l)tin Carlos, thus rendered more personal 
and less political. Has hedecfive<l himself?’ This, time W’ill 
speedily sliow ; and this is what we may apj)rehend from the 
insurrectionary movements at Bilba<», ^'ittoria, Talavera, and 
I-.ogr<»no on the Ebro, lint, Im* this as it may, all agree in 
looking upon him as tlu‘ only man capable, by his firmness, 
of establishing the Queen's authority, always provided that 
he does not fail in handling it adroitly when confirmed. The 
Libends have no one «»f equal vigour to fiiee* immediate <iif%| 
culties, and who could advantageously replace liim for the 
interest of the Queen and o£ France. • 

As the energy of the first minister and the support of the 
liberals are e<iually e.^sential to the Queen s cause, I deemed 
it proper to name conciliation to M. de Z^a in the interview 
I had with him yesterday. M.de Zea volimteered to me his 
confession of faith in regard to parties, as he has done on 
severJPoccasions to 31. de Kayneval. He spoke with deeply- 
rooted animosity against the Carlists. He said they bad 
raised the banner of revolt, but that his arm was long and 
strong enough to seize and l^eat it down ; that it would then 
be seen whether he feared or was able to manage them ; that 
he knew his country, and what would be the influence over it 
of a good cause, and firm resolution ; that in 1824, desinte 
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tho urgency of the clergy, and against the advice 
colleagues, he had dared to attack the inquisition directly in 
face, and had overthrown it; that he gloried in this, and in 
the credit he now assumed of having done more than any 
one else to secure the throne to the young (iueen, l^y remov- 
ing the obstacles to her accession (the Princess of Beir^and 
the infant Don Carlos), and by giving her certain supports in 
the oaths of the Cortes, and the organization of a strong mini- 
stry and a loyal army ; that the cause to which he had devoted 
himself was that of the nation and of justice; that the Queen 
Regent had resolved to transmit the trust of royal power to 
her daughter, inbict, as she had received it ; that Spain was 
not sufficiently advanced to supjK>rt another form of authority; 
that the Queen and her government were nevertheless far 
removetl from being fri^ds to supt^rstition and darkness; 
that they rejected both, and sought, on the contniry, to 
enlighten and improve their country; that this wjis their 
constant thought, and would evince itself as s<3on as the 
commotions were put down, and legislature could supersede 
contest. As to the Liberals, he declared that be desired no 
better than to come to a friendly underttanding with those 
amongst them who were not animated by the spirit of faction; 
that there were m&iy of them reasonable men, who would 
associate with him in defending the Queen’s rights, and were 
readily employed ; that, in short, he opened his arms to all 
who presenteil themselves in sincerity. \MiiIe developing 
his system and intentions, which I here recapitulate, he 
repeated several times that he pujued himself on pel^^g to 
no Spaniard in conviction and loyalty, but that he was still 
liable to error, and was anxious, above all things, to profit by 
the counsels of those who tendered proofs of so much friendly 
interest in the authority of his sovereign. 

Although it may be difficidt to deal with a mind so strongly 
prepossessed, I thought it right to enter on the reasons 
which rendered the union of the different partisans of the 
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Quee|||^nost desirable. Mr. VilUers, who had seen M. de Z&i 
before my interview with him, has infi>rmed me that he spoke 
to him in a simUar stiain, and that it is possible this common 
language of those wdio interest tliemselves most in the Queen’s 
government may induce M. de Zea, by his future acta and 
selections, to diminish the impressions produceil by his mani- 
festo. He has commissioned me to make known to my 
government his own good intentions, and the unqualified 
gratitude of the Regent. That Princess, to whom I had the 
honour of being presented to-day by M. de Rayneval, and 
of placing in her hands the letter intrusted to me by the 
Queen her aunt, repeated to me personally the same senti- 
ments towTirds their majesties, and appeared to be much 
affected by tliose whicli I conveyed to her on their part. 

She received me graciously, a#did the two Infantas, to 
whom I also delivered the letters and compliments of the 
Queen. There was no allusion to public affairs, and indeed 
there could he none in these court audiences, which the 
ainb^issadiu may repeat, although I cannot. 

The situation of Spain to-day is much less encouraging 
than that of Porti^al, and on this subject, rny I^ord Duke, I 
abstain from speaking, as M. de Rayneval will include it in 
his despiich. It is impossible at present to conjecture the 
result. The extent to which the Carlist insurrection may 
spread is unknown, or whether the vigour of the first minister, 
who has sent troops to repress it in the north of the Penin- 
sula, where it has alrearly intercepted the principal high 
roarl of communication with the continent, will be seconded 
by forces sufficient to assure a triumph. The presence of Don 
Carlos on the Spanish territory would enormously increase 
his chances. It is not exactly known where he is, since he 
left Santarem tp approach Spain in the character of Pretender 
to the throne^ 

A report is circulated that the insurgent Biscayans have 
invited him to join them. It will, however, soon be ascer- 
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tnined what.hafl become of him, and at the same ti^j^e an 
OHtimate formed of the strength of the opposing parties. 
Meanwhile France should prepare herself to maintain her 
interests, and the resolutions which the King’s government 
may consider it proper to adopt. • 

I believe that my presence here, now that the impuls%has 
been given and received, will be less profitable than it might 
be in Paris, wliere I could enter more fully into the details 
of information which are never sufficiently conveyed in formal 
despatches. 

Our government has here an able representative, full of 
tlie resources, intelligence, and penetration which are in- 
dispensable in a land of intrigue; one who possesse>s much 
ex[>erience, and an intimate knowle<lge of the Peninsula, is 
well looked upon, well infomu^d, in perfect understanding 
with Mr. V'illiers on all points, and entering warmly into the 
plan adopted by the council, — a plan to the execution of 
which he desires to devote himself, and is bent on rendering 
successful. 

I conclude my over-long letter, dn praying you, my Ix>rd 
Duke, to accept the assurance of my hi g®^ consideration and 
respectful attachment. 

(Signed) Migsbt. 
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The Duke de Broglie to the Count de Itagnnud. 

Jan, 2CVA, 1834. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you that the situation of 
Spain has l)een for a lonp^ time the object of our most anxious 
solicitude. We say it with regret, that she seems herself to 
aggravate it greatly. It is not in the attempts of Don Carlos’s 
party that we see the principal and imm(*diate source of the 
dangers which threaten the Peninsula and the throne of 
Queen Isabella ; that party has proved that, left to itself, its 
chances of succes^re few, and the «wrors and disagreements 
of the Queen’s partisans can alone improve them. Un- 
fortunately, these divisions, instead of diminishing, have 
become more serious every day, and“ nothing indicates that 
the course pursued by the ministry of the Itegent is likely 
to lead to their termination. M. de Z^*a, confident in the 
sincerity of his intentions and the frcrpiently successful 
courage which he has at such extremely varying periods 
opposed to the efforts of the factious, persists, almost alone, 
in the system he proclaimed on his accession to power, 
and at the moment of the late King^s death. He does not 
abandon the idea of improving the civil government and 
legislation of Spain ; he labours for this object with surprising 
activity ; but determined to preserve to the royal authority 
the independence which he considers necessary to its bene- 
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ficial action, he wiahes it to rely solely on itself, and to 
almtain from all engagements ; that in accepting the co-opera- 
tion of loyal and enlightehed men, it should yield no conces- 
Kion of principles to the opinions of which they are the 
representatives. 

On the other hand, the adversaries of M. de Z63, (and we 
must recollect they form an immense majority amongst the 
partisans of the Queen), even those who are not led away either 
by a revolutionary tendency, or a purely theoretical bias, 
refuse to recognize a pledge for the future prosperity of their 
country in reforms established by a simple act of arbitrary 
power, and which another act of the same kind might 
speedily revoke; they believe that these reforms have no 
real .value, and could inspire no just confidence unless they 
are guaranteed, in some specific form by the consent of the 
nation : in fine, they are convinced that this consent would 
give a support to tlie Queen’s authority far more solid than 
that which it can find in titles importunately contested. 
We are not now called upon to decide between these 
views. An exact knowledge of the state of minds in Spain* 
could alone have placed us in a condition to distinguish 
which of tlie two is founded on truth ; and at our distance 
from the theatre of events we must wait until enlightened 
by facts. You know, moreover, with what religious anxiety 
we have avoided any step that might lead to a suspicion of 
our being disposed to mix ourselves up with the internal 
government of Spain. A feeling of delicacy, which M. de 
Z6& has undoubtedly appreciated, hits compelled us to pusli 
this reserve even to a scruple, at a moment wdien the neces- 
sity, on the part of the Queen’s government, of recpiiring our 
aid, might have apparently given to our representations a 
totally different chiu-Jicter from that of simple advice^ I will 
not conceal from you that this consideration alone sufficed 
to prevent us from expipssing, at the time, the regret we 
felt for an act which the enemies of M. de Z 4 a have since 
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turned into such a powerful weapon against him,— his noto- 
rious manifesto of the 4th of October. We also feared, by 
the slightest indications of censure, to encourage adversaries, 
or to diminish the means of success to a minister we never 
ceased to hold in the highest esteem ; and Iwing resolved to 
excite no ol>stacles in his path, we have not hesitated, on our 
own account, to endure the mischievous consequences of the 
passive and expectant attitude to which we resigned our- 
selves. We have allowed the opinion to gain ground, in 
France as well as in Spain, that not only did the King’s go- 
vernment employ its entire credit with the Queen to main- 
tain M. de Zea in power, but th.at it also attaches to that 
support the contlition of setting aside all constitutional 
enactmetits and liberal innovations. I repeat, that we neither 
desirecl to interfere gratuitously in the internal affairs of 
Spain, nor to <'ffer any obstcacle to the realizjvtion of a system 
in which such a man as M. de Z«'a declared that he saw the 
only prospect of safety for the country. Meanwhile events 
have advanced, and they are of a nature to make us appre- 
*hond that M. de Zea has not thoroughly ostirnatetl the 
necessities of the actual condition of Spain. If, until now, 
he has succeedcfl in ke<q>iug the government isolated from 
all parties and opinions, we iKdicve that the regency has 
rather drawn from that isolation a principle of weakness than 
of real independence. The choice it has made, the mea- 
sures it has* necessarily decrecfl, and which might have won 
jwpularity if the whole character of its proceedings had indi- 
cated the result of a systent, have produced no other effect 
than th.at of conveying (erroneously, without doubt) an ap- 
pearance of inconsistency, and of yielding up to the enemies 
of the ministry* important positions, whence they may, in 
future, direct their attacks with more efficacy. The party 
which calls for reforms, convinced that those hitherto ob- 
tained have Wn reluctantly yMded under the plea of 
concession, and that the slightest pretext would be token for 
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retracting them» far from finding therein a motive for rally- 
ing round the first depositaries of power, seeks only with 
augmented ardour to overthrow them, because these very 
reforms supply an •index of their weakness. Even some of 
the men called to the most important posts, convinced tliat 
they owe their ai>pointment solely to the irresistible empire of 
public opinion, second more or less the eflforta of the opposi- 
tion. 

The royal authority thus progressively weakens itself. 
The measiu'es which ought to strengthen lead to its ruin, 
because it is placed in a false position. Anarchy reigns in 
ail minds, and begins even to mingle with the acts of power, 
which, disarming itself by degrees, without allaying the discon- 
tents and exigencies by which it is weakened, will, in all pro- 
bability, be at last reduced to the point of no longer being 
able to deny to force the concessions which it considers in- 
compatible with its safety. 

A catastrophe appears to be imminent. It is impossible 
that so clear a mind as that of M. de Zea can deceive itself 
on this point ; and however convinced lie might be, at another 
time, of the soundness of the system to which he has linked his 
name, and of the perils attending any combinations founded 
on other principles, we should find it difficult to persuade 
ourselves that lie will wish singly to persevere in a struggle so 
une^jual, a struggle which his courage might still prolong, 
but in which he would ultimately fall, and in which, perhaps 
(iuid this consideration ought pre-eminently to move a heart 
like his^, he would not fall alone. We admit, readily, that 
an accommodation, at the point matters have now reached, 
may present important obstacles, and that it may even give 
rise to real dangers ; but in that course the dangers are only 
possible, in any other they are certain. A choice must be made. 
In such a state of things M. de Z^a has necessarily traced out 
for himself a plan of coi^duct. He cannot have contemplated 
abandoning the destinies of bis country to the hazard, or, to 
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speak more correctly, to the certainties of a desperate combat. 
The interests of Spain are, in these days, too closely miited 
to those of France to permit us to remain indifierent to the 
future which prepares itself for that country ; and we should 
he guilty towards France herself were we not to exert our 
utmost efforts to avert the misfortunes which menace our 
neighbours. It is in the name of these common interests. 
Count, and in that of the kind feeling which the King has 
ever cherished for liis august niece, that you will invite M. 
de Zen to communicate to you his views and projects. Frank 
and complete explanations, such as may be expectiul from a 
jnan equally well known ft>r his rectitude and firmness, 
we absolutely require. They alone am determinexiiir doul^s, 
and prescribe to us the course we have to follow in our rela- 
tions witli Spain. expect them with iinpatience. 
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(Page 6,%) 

The Duke de Broglie to the Count de BaynevaL 

March im, 1834. 

I cannot conceal from yoti that the intelligence from Spain 
producer a most painful impre&sion on the King’s govem- 
iiient, and that the situation of that country has been the 
object of the most serious deliberations of the council. 

I need not repeat the lively interest manifested by France, 
from the first moment, for^ the consolidation of Queen Isa- 
bella’s throne. On the day when we learned the death. of 
Ferdinand VII. we hastened to recognize the authority of 
the Regent. Vie did more ; we offered her our support, not 
indeed with the idea of sustaining against the wishes of the 
Spanish nation an authority they might desire to reject, but 
to give to that power which we thus thought, and still think, 
based upon the lea<ling moral forces and most honourable 
influences of the country, the time necessary to organize and 
place itself in a condition to sustain the struggle against a 
faction which, during twelve years of almost absolute rule, 
had possessed every means of preparing itself for the combat. 

Far from vdshing ft impose upon Spain a government 
chosen by us, our sole thought has been to secure to the 
sound national majority, the possibility of unfettered mani- 
festation. We judged, moreover, that by the position and 
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antecedents of tlie men who had avowed themselvea its 
defenders, the Queen’s government would naturally find it- 
self disposed to recall Spain to paths of improvement, 
progress, and salutary reform; and assuredly this expec- 
tation contributed not a little to the promptitude with 
which vre declared in its favoiu*. But, penetrated with 
the most profound respect for the independence^ of nations, 
we have sedulously avoided, at the moment wl^ the po- 
sition of that government might render our aid so precious, 
all that might lead to a belief that we attached to it con- 
ditions relating to the forms of its internal system : we 
^abstained for a long time, as you are well awarcs from ofifering 
oil this point, and in this stmse, the slightest official advice. 

Such were our scruples that we even refrainetl from ex- 
pressing any opiiAon on the manifesto on tlie 4th of October, 
by which the ministers of the Regent proclaimed their 
determination to maintain alisolute power, while, at the same 
time, they announced measures of clemency and atlininis- 
trative refonn. Nevertheless, w'e forewiw from that moment, 
that this imprudent declaration would become the germ of 
mistrust and suspicion amongst the Queen’s friends; that it 
would entail the fall c»f its authors; and that, as it would be 
impossible to carryout its principles, — authority, by thus 
compelling itself to make a retrograde movement, would find 
that it had struck a firSt and fatal blow against that sponta- 
neity of action so invaluable to it in epochs of political 
regeneration. 

Our expectations, unfortunately, were soon verified. 

Loud complaints resounded in opposition to the system 
recently announced. The Regent was in no condition to 
impose silence on an opinion from whence her entire strength 
was derived. She persuaded hersAf that, in default of 
political institutions, it might be satisfied by concessions of 
anotlier character. 

Undoubtedly, it would be unjust to deny all the good 
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which the Regent ba« already done. The recall of the 
exiles, the termination of proscriptions, the admission to 
public employment of all that Spain contains of able and 
honourable men, the creation of a civil l^islature so long 
desired, the important reforms introduced into the organi- 
zation of the tribunals : — all these measures, and others in 
addition, which Queen Christina has carried through in the 
space of a few weeks, would have sufficed in ordinary times to 
render beneficent and illustrious a long reign. # 

If, under existing circumstances, they have passed almost 
vrithout notice, it is that public opinion believeii itself en- 
titled to expect something better, and that taught by long, 
experience to dread the uncertainties and variations of 
absolute power, it was not disposed to place much confidence 
in partial amendments, — the fruit of a generous impulse, 
and a pressure of circumstances which might disappear 
before fresh combinations. It is, in fine, that in the eyes of 
the men who have, until now, supported the regency, the only 
complete and enduring reform, the only one which could 
place all others on a solid Ixasis, and a^^sure them a sufficient 
guarantee, is the establishment of a representative system. 

The natural results of this fatal discord between the 
system adopted by the regency, and the almost unanimous 
conviction of its adherents, speedily m^ifested themselves. 

To the anxious welcome with which it w\as at first hailed, 
has succeeded a feeling of suspicion, undoubtedly unjust, 
but extremely difficult to assuage. Authority has lost its 
action. Even at Madrid, its orders are with difficulty exe- 
cuted. In the provinces, the captains-general mos^ devoted 
to the Queen’s cause, have found it necessary for her service, 
and not to exasperate the disturbed and discontented popu- 
lations, to act, in a manner, independently, and to pay no 
attention to the instructions they receive. 

Encouraged by these symptoms of weakness and anarchy, 
the partisans of the Pretender raise their heads. In the 
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districts from whence they have never been completely ex- 
pelled, they increase in nimiber and audacity. Their pro- 
gress even threatens to extend to points where, at the outset, 
their attempts failed. 

To contend against their numerous bands, to accomplish 
their extinction, the army, despite its loyalty, is evidently 
too weak, and the exhausted state of the treasurj", unfor- 
tunately, does not permit the fmme-work to reach the 
necessary expansion. An energetic union of the Queen’s 
friends could alone supply this deficiency. It is enough to 
Bay how much we deplore the causes wliicli, up to this 
moment, have rendered tliis union impossible, and which, 
detaching towariis other prepossessions the thouglits .and 
efforts of the constitutionalists, have left the field open to 
their bitterest enemies. 

We had reason to think, for the hist two months, that 
these causes were about to disappear. When the Itegent, 
yielding to an imperious necessity, determintKl to dismiss 
M. de Zea, when she called to her councils men whose names 
awakened powerful sympatliies, the enthusiasm and hopes 
which then displayed themselves seemed to restore to |k>wct 
all its moral strength. 

Unhappily these sentiments, which attached themselves 
even less to the pi.-rsons of the new ministers than to the idea 
of which they were lookerl upon m ri^presentatives, were soon 
suffered to waste away. When days, we<*ks, and whole 
months passed on, and no official manifestation annotmced to 
Spain an actual change of system, astonishment sprang up at 
these delays and this silence. Fears arose tlmt, all wiis to be 
again placed in qiu^stion. Injurious suspicions pervaded 
the public mind, and the accusations that resoundtsi assumed 
a more serious character than those which had within two 
months displaced M, de Z6a. At that period, in fact, the 
attack was confined to the ministry, to which was imputed the 
only ol>stacle which shackled the l)eneyoIent and lil)eral action 
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of an august wilL To-day — I speak it with sorrow — com- 
plaints are directed against a higher source. 

The evil I am now pointing out is great indeed ; it may 
become irreparable if suffered to increase. 

It would be vain to expect that public impatience could 
be calmed by these ameliorations of detail, and by reforms 
similar to those I Iiave now recapitulated. • Such means, 
which were unsuccessful when hearts were less open to hope, 
must fail completely at the present crisis. Uneasy and sus- 
picious as minds now are, they would see in concessions thus 
successively yielded, nothing but artifices intended to abuse 
them. Far from feeling the slightest gratitude, they would 
irritate themselves more and more with what they would 
interpret as a fresh sypiptom of fear and bad faith. Eoyalty 
would become >veaker through its own benefiictions, and when 
finally determined to enter on a new course, would cease to 
reUiiu the strength necessary to follow it to a successful end. 
Perseverance in such a \vould l>e to accelerate its own 

ruin, and to expose itself gratuitously to great dangers 'which 
may yet be avoided. 

Let the Regent then hasten to escape from the false posi- 
tion in which she finds herself involved; let her adopt, 
finally, a plan of conduct calculated to settle all these doubts, 
to rally round her all reasonable spirits, and to secure to the 
government the confidence it so imperatively neetls. Perhaps 
it still preserves the req\iisite authority for dt^creeing firmly 
and maturely, according to the inspirations of prudence, the 
changes to be effected in the institutions of the coimtry. A 
little later, this liberty may escape from it^ and public 
opinion, more exacting as it Becomes more siLspicious, would 
impose its own law. New delays, instead of diminishing the 
difficulties which press so exclusively, would serve only to 
aggravate them. These difficulties, besides, are more for- 
midable thaff the Spanish government appears disposed to 
consider them. It is, unquestionably, an arduous as well as 
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a great and noble task to regenerate a nation by raodifying 
its legislature. But wo believe that the dailgers of bu^ an 
enterprise are singularly exaggerated when an attempt is 
made to confound the present epoch with fonner ones, the 
conditions of which were alisolutely diflFerent, — those of 1812 
and 1820. 

In the first place, sufficient regard is not paid to the dis- 
position of minds. In 1812 and 1820, ideas of innovation 
existed only in a small number of hea^ls who ill comprehended 
them, exaggerated them in consequence, and with this dan- 
gerous prepossession gave themselves up to the most unlimited 
utopianisms. 

To-<lav the so-eallcKl partv of reform has l)een instructed 
• * ^ * 

by the experience of its errors aiul tho^ misfortunes to which 
they have led. By becoming moderate, ^and by rejecting 
impracticable theories, it Inis fortified itself with the adhesion 
of a great number of men whom its extravagjuico alon^ had 
estranged. It is now at once active and more numerous : its 
moral and material strength have increased together. 

In 1812 the monarchy was absent; in 1820 it was van- 
quished and captive. All was carried on without it, in spite 
of it, against it, because there w'as a rooted* determination to 
consider it hostile to lilxjrty, and a predominant dread of 
placing it in a position to overthrow the constitution. 

There is nothing similar in the situation of the existing 
government. Far from being considered as the natural ad- 
versary of reform and rational lil^erty, every one knows that 
their causes are inseparably united; that it will fall with 
them ; that it has itself taken the initiative in ameliorations : 
all, notwithstanding the suspicions wliich liogin to break 
forth, are disposed to leave to it this free action. Nothing 
is required but increased activity. 

We find here. Count, great advantages and a vast superi- 
ority of position. Royalty has never ceased to life powerful in 
Spain, more so, perhaps, than in any other part of Europe ; it 
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18 therefore called upon to yield something to the general 
movement of t^|| human mind> and to seek new supports in 
place of those which time has broken. But these supports 
would become useful and effective instruments when accepted 
with frankness and without mental reservation. It is not in 
Spain that monarchy has to fear abolition. For a long time 
to come the Spanish people will see in their sovereigns the 
direct representatives of divinity ; for a long time they will 
be the objects of a kind of worship which could not be 
attacked with impunity; and if, under the late reigns, this 
enthusiastic sentiment has appeared to suffer a momentary 
check, it is because the princes to whom it was applied 
have seemed to forget that such homage rendered by a nation 
so noble, demands in return from him who receives it, not 
only generous and warm-hearted feelings, but requires 
to be cncoiuraged by external evidences of that simple and 
exalt(j^ majesty, those rigid habits, perhaps vergiiig on 
austerity, which in former ages have characterised the most 
illflstrious predecessors of Queen Isabella. 

I have now explaineil to your Excellency the aspect in 
which we regard the actual condition of Spain. You have been 
alreiidy instructed several tpnes to speak in this sense to the 
Regents ministers. It is now the intention of the King and 
his council that you should communicate directly with her 
Catholic Majesty, to whose reading you may even submit the 
present despatch. The Queen will undoubtedly recognize 
.in such a step a new pleilge of the tender affection of which 
the King, her uncle, has already given her so many proofs, an 
additional evidence of the friendly sentiineuls which have so 
long united France and Spaih, reudereil still more ardent 
by recent events which have blended the interests of the two 
states. She will understand how weighty existing circum- 
stances appear to us, when the French government, so 
careful of ncA-interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations, has ventured to tender such pressing advice to Spain. 
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^The coneiderations you are instructed to lay before her 
Catholic Majesty are those which we beli6|p the l>est calcu- 
lated to make on impression upon her hea^ because they 
are drawn from the internal state, and in acconlance with 
the wishes and ^'ants of a people whose happiness is confided 
to her care. We might add, that in the interest even of the 
respect which Spain has a right to claim from foreign govern- 
ments, the close of that system of tempt)rization to which 
she is now subjected will be a wise and well-combineil 
measure. 

It would be fruitless, in dispute of this assumption, to 
allege the little sympathy t»f some of those governments 
with the principles laid down by the piutisans of the Kcgent ; 
it is not the less true that they hx)k upon Spain, at present, 
as forced by lier [xxsition to admit at least a portion of those 
principles; and that the |xnverof the Regent will continue to 
retain, in their eyes, a provisional character, up to tlie ijeriod 
wheii it must submit to that condition of its existence. It is, 
therefore, certain, that the Spanish government, from The 
moment when it thits determines, will accjuire more strength, 
and inspire more confidence, not only in its allies, but even 
with the states by which it is as yet unrecognised. 

2. The Same to tlce Same. 

March 1834. 

The King has judged it proper to prescribe to you, under 
existing circumstances, a direct communication with Queen 
Christina Jli/ Majesty thinks the time has come for 
making known openly to tliat Princess the impression with 
which we regard the situation of Spain, and our judgment 
on the course her government has pursued to this day. But 
in a despatch intended to be placed under the eyes of the 
Regent, it was impossible to include certain eonsidcHitions, 
to describe particular views, without weakening the character 
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of a cornmmiicatiou made in the King’s own name. We, 
tlierefore, feel tl^e propriety of leaving it to you to make 
a verbal exposition to Queen Cliristiua of many observa- 
tions and counsels, the effect of which may be the more 
impressive as being laid before her in the freedom of a con- 
fidential interview. It is thus, for instance, that in dis- 
cussing the (piestion of the Cortes, you will not omit to 
introduce the importance of offering, in the rn(»de of forming 
tiie national representation, and particularly in the constitu- 
tion of the higher Chamber, those guarantees of legal and 
regular independence, no less essential to the stability of 
the throne of th<; y<<>ung Queen Isabella, than, conformable 
with the principles of a wis#and true liberty in the kingdom. 
On this point our c»pinion is known to you ; you will, there- 
fore, create the opportunity of imparting it to4:bii Kegent. 
You will ecjually have to show her how important it is that 
power should be composed of elements perfectly homogeneous. 
I'litil now, the euinpusition of the cabinet hiis nut presenUn:! 
this accordance of principles, this identity of views, without 
which, authority, divided and tortured into opposing interpre- 
tations, can have neither strength nor consideration. I shall 
not enlarge farther on this subject ; your reports satisfy me 
that there is no occasion to suggest to you the arguments 
and opinions which >ve desire to impress on the attention of 
(iueen Christina, 

In conclusion, it is not our wdsli that you should maintain 
any mystery with M, de la Kosa as to the general chaiact^ 
and spirit of the step whicii the King prescribes to you. 


VOL. IV. 
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No. V. 

OV’ 110.) 

Tliv Duke ile Bi'ujlie (u (he Count de RitjiU ' nL 

Count, /V/m, 

I ht'we ivcoivo<l tlie ilo5[Kitc‘hes ymi liave done ino 
the houour^to write, up to No. 32 iiulusivt*. Tlie King's 
government hm^ learnt, witli a sentiment (»f mueli pain, the 
disorders which agitate<l Madrid on tlie da}' of th<* 11th inst., 
and whieli have again erilletl forth tlie euurage and self-pos- 
session of -M. Martinez de la I{o.‘:u 

It was easy to foreM-e that th<.‘ late events in Xavarn^, hy de- 
ceiving the hojies which had heen foumh-d on (ii iuu'al Valdes 
for the Conclusion of the eivil war, would augment in h'pain 
the nutulur of advocates for French int<*r\en(ioii. Minds 
are naturally led, when difhcult circumstances continue, to 
adopt the means which promise the readiest termination, 
without trouhling llieruscdves much iiH to the inconvenienc(‘s 
tkt y pro<luce in <;ther respects. What most Kurprises us is 
that men so enlightened as the Kegent’s iniiiisterH should 
suffer themselves to he hsl to participate in this impression. 

I am disinclined at present to d(a*ide ahsiilutely on the 
question of intervention ; it has not formally proposed, 
and consequently the eouncil has not heen called Ujsm 
discuss it. If it should jirtrsent itself hereafter, our determi- 
nation would be guided hy an estimate of the eireumstanees 
which have rise to it; but without anticipating eventualities, | 
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r fcol it my duty, at present, to direct your attention to the 
Htjrious olycctions which such a incaHure w«>iild excite. 

The I{c*^cnt’H ministerH cannot he ignorant how unpopular 
the idea of interventi<in is in France. Without speaking of 
the obstacles it would encounter from the passions of the 
different parties, the mass of the nation, prepossessed with 
unfortunate reniiniscences, would only recognise in it an 
opportunity for new expemces and inextricable embarrass- 
nieiits; and the King’s goveniinent, supposing it possible not 
to regard this repuguauce, would incur a responsibility the 
more onerous that it would have no confidence in the success 
of the enterprise for wliich it would consent to the risk. 

In England, a serious opposition of a totally different 
character would be d<?clared against the inarcli of a French 
army beyond the Pyrenees. Nothing, perhaps, would be* 
b(‘tter calculated to revive the old national jealousies. The 
ministry in office, whatever might be its pers<»nal dispositions, 
wotdd sec itself compelled to a(h>pt the public sentiment, 
and if disposed to resist it, it is more than probable that the 
weak majority on which it relies would speedily give way ; 
that an lulministration taken from other ranks would come 
into power ; and to obey the iminilse which had carricnl it 
there, would commence by breaking the salutary alliance 
which at this moment unites England to France and Spain. 

It is not less evident that the other powers would regard 
this intervention with at lei^t equal displeiuiitire ; and without 
openly reseating it, w'ould strive to embarrass us in the com- 
plications which the general position of Europt? might easily 
originate. Undoubtedly this consideration woidd not of itself 
restrain us, but, combined with all those I have pointed out, 
it has also a certain weights 

I need not add that the intervention condemnetl in France 
and England by public opinion, and rejected in the rest of 
Europe by the policy of the cj\bincts, would find in Bpain 
itself a number of opponents ; that it would take, in appear- 
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ance, from the Queen’s government the character of nation- 
ality, which is the first of moral forces; and that, on the con- 
tmry, it would strengthen the party of Don Carlos, by 
supplying it with an op[)ortunity of presenting itself as the 
defender of the independence of the country. 

An absolute necessity alone could explain why the Spanish 
cabinet should determine to brave such consequences by 
calling in the aid of a French army. If it had lost all hope 
of pacifying Navarre through its own efforts; if it had reitsoii 
to believe its existence threatened \)y the progress of the 
insurrection, we might then understand that in despair 
the cause it would be driven to appeal to such an extreme 
resource. Fortunately, matters are far removed from that 
emergency. 

The Queen's authority has not ceased to be acknowledged 
throughout nearly the whole monarchy. Almost everywhere 
the attempts in favour of the Pretender have been vigorously 
put dowm Some snuill mountainous districts alone, situated 
at one extremity of the Peninsula, have.* been ahJe until now, 
owing to the ditficultivs of the ground and the well-known 
energy of the inhabitants, to maintain themselves in a stiite of 
revolt which applies more to particular and local grievances 
than to the common interests the country at large. A skilful 
leafier has there united, irukpendently of the volunteers who 
casually swell his nunibers, ten or twelve thousand men, 
organized with some degree of regularity, altliough badly 
armed; he has also at his disposal two hundred horses and 
nine pieces of cannon. 

With this force, and relying, moreover, on the Hympathies of 
the population, he has, up to this period, Ijeen able to repulse 
the attacks of more numerous troops, but chiefly composed 
of young, inexperienced soldiers, engaged in positions where 
numbers are of little iTn[K>rtance, and cavalry and artillery are 
almost useless. But it is evident that werp he to emerge from 
his mountains, he would lose the uilvantuges from which he 
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dorivef? superiority, and that ho would find himself abandoned 
by the greater iK)rtjon of his cj^inpanions in arms: the Navar- 
rese and Biscayans in particular, exclusively attached to their 
soil and institutions, and accustomed from time immemorial to 
consider themselves a distinct people from the rest of Spain, 
would certainly refuse to fight at a distance from their homes, 
for a cause which could no longer be that of their franchises 
and privileges. 

Zumalacarreguy, even if so disposed, would fail to draw 
them to Castille; an<l he is not likely to fgrm such a wish; for 
he well understands that in the midst of the vast plains which 
cover that country, his liopes of success would- be materially 
diminished. 

The insurrection in Navarre and Biscay, therefore, has 
nothing in it which directly threatens the throne of Queen 
Isabella. Undoubtedly, by the moral effect it produces 
throughout Spain, it constitutes a danger I do not pretend 
to disavow ; it keeps up a baneful agitation ; it revives the 
liepes of part ies, and their dependence on the chances of events. 

It is both important and pressing to bring it to an end: but 
oue(‘ inori*, the state of tlnngs do^ s not assume tbe cbaracter 
of that desperate urgenov which no longer pt‘rinits a choice 
of means ; and the dt‘spoiuh*noy which might induce the 
(iueeifs govtTument 1<» proclaim its own impotence by a de- 
mand for our intervention would in no manner be justifitnl. 

We are et‘rtainly not ineliiHsl f<> refusi‘ the assistance and 
succour which we are able to affonl, without compromising 
at once ourselves ami our alli(‘s. Between an armed inter- 
fiTence and what we have aln*ady doius there are intermeiliate 
steps which might reconcile many difficulties. It belongs not 
to the King’s govtTiiment to ptunt these out to the cabinet 
of Madrid; wo might be erroneous judges of what the neces- 
sities of the position n‘quire and admit. But if, laying aside 
all notions of direct intervention, which nothing could sanction 
at this moment, the Spanish ministry wer^ to apply to ns* 
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with confidence to take part in its views and exigencies, ii it 
would indicate what it thinks \\v could effect, the question 
would present itself undtT a totally different aspect. What 
we ask of it, above all, is not to take from the cause of the 
young Queen the features of independence and nationality ; 
and that the employment of the resources which the govern- 
ment may obtain from its allies should be directed by none 
but Sixinisli hands. 

Whatever may be the propositions which Spain might 
judge fitting to be jpa^le to us, it would be essential that she 
should communicate them at the same time to the other two 
powers wlio took part in tlie treaty of the 22n<l of April, and 
that in some degree she should also obtain their concurrence, 
or, at least, that c»f England. All that tends to place beyond 
doubt the maintenance of that treaty, and to connect with it 
the consequences of the measures that might be adoptol, 
would be sound policy. The reasons ai’e so evident that I do 
not think it necessary t<i detail them. 


2. The Duke de Broylie to the Count de Rayncval. 

Count, Paris, July Uth, 1835. 

I have received tlie despatches you have done me the 
honour to write under the dates of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of 
July. 

The King^s government sees with regret that at Madrid an 
erroneous idea is still entertained of the natiu-e of the motives 
which have induced us to refuse direct intervention in the 
affairs of Spain. Owing to a false interpretation of the terms in 
which that refuiml was exprissed, they seem resolved to look 
upon it as merely a provisional adjomument They appear to 
think that a closer investigation of the sUte of the Peninsula, 
and more pressing instances on the part of the Spanish 
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cabinet, would induce u«, in the actual state of things, to 
rescind our determination. 

This is a mistake which it becomes important to rectify.* 
Undoubtedly, the King’s government does not propose to 
establish the absolute doctrine of non-intervention in all 
eases wliatever. It luw no desire to lay down in principle 
tliat there miglit not have been and never may be circum- 
stances in which intervention would be reciprocally advanta- 
geous to France iind Spain, and therefore legitimate. It is 
for the reservation of eventualities, entirely hyp<jthetical, 
that we have given our refusal the circumspection which 
hits deceived the Spanish cabinet. But such has been our 
only qlyect; and it would be a great mistake to apply in any 
other sense the expressions we have used. 

It is necessary that this should be clearly understood. ^ 
Before pausing on the resolution adopted, avc had carefully 
examined all sides of the question. We calculated every 
possible and probal)le cbui^ce, and it is only after the ma- 
turest deliberation that our choice has bounded itself by the 
measure which we consider, not exempt from all serious in- 
conveniences, but subjected to less weighty objections than 
any of the others proposed. 

It would, therefore, Ul useless, by any considerations of 
detail, drawn from the particular position of the Spanish 
government, to attempt to shake our decision. Besides 
that such considerations change nothing in the uiiLure of the 
qiuistion, and that they merge more or less in those which 
have already been presented to us, they could not, evidently, 
prevail against motives founded on the -most tBsential in- 
terests of Franco. 

Any fresh insistance on this point would therefore be worse 
than futile. All that tends t<J^ prolong the illusion of the 
Spanish government, and induces it to make new eflForts with 
this object, could have no other result than to induce mutually 
unpleasant explanations, and at the same time to impress on 
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its proceedings the uncertainty so strongly calculated to 
paralyze all vigorous deteriiunatioii ; to prevent it from 
•employing ^vith advantage the real resources of which it can 
dispose, as well as those we offer, and to retain it in the 
deceitful expectations of an assist^ince it cannot receive. 

It rests with you, Count, to call back the cabinet of Ma- 
drid to a more ju^t appreciation of the true state of things. 
I cannot too strongly recommend you to use your utmost 
efforts to effect this object. 
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No. VI. 

(Pago 127.) 

Tii M. Guizot f Deputy^ Paris, 

Sir, AUjierXf May 21 th, 18oO. 

The colonists of Algeria remember with gratitude that 
during th(3 dangers which last ye«ar so formidably threatened 
their (existence, your credit ai\d the power of your eloquence 
decidtid the success of their cause, which you identified with 
that of France. They then devoted themselves to their 
labours, animated by hope, the nourisher of new-born esta- 
blishments, and the only incentive that ♦can promote the 
entire development of colonization. \Mien, subsequently, 
betw^een the interval of the tw^o sessionl^ the adversaries of 
the colony announced fresh hostilities, our confidence in the 
interest you had evinced prevented us at first from enter- 
taining serious alarm. ^Moreover, how could we persuade 
ourselves that after the solemn recognition of our possessions 
in Africa, they would, in the following year, renew' the 
attacks against which a colony more securely established 
than ours would find it difficult to oppose effectual defence ? 
Despite our hopes, W’e are again compelled to tromlx^t, and 
w'o have recourse to our former defendei*s. The Colonial 
Society, whose solicitude extends to everythingnvhich involves 
the general interest, is too atroftgly impressed with the influ- 
ence of your advocacy, not to intreat you to tepeat in the 
tribune the arguments of reason and experience, which from 
your lips have already obtained such signal success in our 
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favour. Our gratitudo and acknowledgments will l>o Imt 
feeble returns for all we owe you ; but the glory ot bringing 
triumph to a cause so dear to tlu' country and to luunauity, 
is a noble and estimable rewanl, suflieieut to satisfy great 
minds, and which men of idevateil thought have ever desired 
to wan. 

We have the honour to forward yon siieli dt'tails as w'e 
have bf^eii able to collect on the progress of the colony, 
o<mvineed that your al»ility will induce a conviction of their 
value, and that the vote of the ('hamber, while dissipating 
our apprehensions, will consolidate our futurt*, and afford 
you an additional triumjili. 

Deign to accept, ^Sir, the assurance of onr highest con- 
sideration.* 

Filhon, President. 
liOsKV, Vire-Pn‘si<h‘ut. 

('h. Sslvet, Vice-Presid(‘nt. 


2. The Same to the Sartie, 


Sir, June 18 a(>. 

In the debate in the (Ijarnber of Deputies wfiieh determim's, 
as we hope at least, the fate of tlie colony of Algiers, .and 
attaches it irrevocably to the mother-country, your speeches, 
equally wise and benevolent, have convinced us that we had 
good reason to found our Lope on your patriotism and elo- 
quence. With such an ally w^e are henceforward confident of 
the future. Colonial Society, powerfully moved at the 

news of the success of the cause of Algeria, forgets not to whom 
it owes its triumph, and hastens to offer you the testimony of 
its gratitude. It takes pride in cniimerating you amongst 
the firmest supporters of a colony, the importance of which 
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t<) France and to humanity you have so completely re- 
cognised. 

Deign, Sir, to accept the assurance of our highest con- 
sideration. The President of the Colonial Society, 

Filiion. 

Kosky, First Vice-President. 
SoLVET, Vice-President. 
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No. VI 1. 

(iVoin.) 

Acrounf of the Atthiij of Viil-lHehei. 

(Talion from tho Ilixlivi/ »/ the Dincf-^t- <\f Iini/cii.r, liy ^f. TTormnnf, 
pftrisli pne.*<t of Saint Pi^rro do Mallh‘t : a w«»rk c»^iinn*iu'od in 17()o, and 
ondod in 1 7f(S, It fnmi.^i thro»* volunn s in fidio, tho (d whifli only 
hafl boon printotl ; tho >ocond and lliird, in manuscript, aro in tho library 
of Caon. ) 

‘‘The church (»f Val-Richcr canf>oast that, under tlie rule 
of Ahhot IvdKU't, tlie first of tliat nanu*, Thoiiia.s-a-l?(‘cktd, 
Archldshop of Caiiterl)ury and (’haiictdlor of Eni^land (who 
received tlie crownnof inartynloin in 1170), when flyinjLf from 
the anger of liis Prince, sought refuge* there for a con- 
siderahle time, wearing llu^ liabit of the ( 'ist^Tcians, wliicli lu* 
had received from the hands of the sovereign jiontffF; oc- 
cupying himself, like the other monks, in prayer, in manual 
labour, in vigils, ami in all the painful exereis(.*s of peniten- 
tial and monastic life, Tlnry even preserved then! the sacred 
ornaments he was accustomed to luse in the holy sacrifice of 
the mass, as precious relics ; but they were despoiled by the 
barbarities which the Calvinists exorcised in 1562 on all that 
wiis worthy of respect and veneration. The spiojiis still shown 
in a small wood adjoining tfic abl^ey, where he often retired 
to occupy himself in the contemplation of heavenly matters.” 
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]. The Mmlater of Fore of u Affairs to the Count de 
Rui/neval at Madrid. 

Count, Paru*j Ikcemher V2th, 18^35. 

I sou by youl' despatch of the 4th u{ Deceinl>er, Xo. 96, 
tluit M. de Mi“ndizal)al was on the eve of concluding with 3Ir. 
Villiers a treaty of coninicrce, and that the greater part of 
the articles were already drawn up. On this occasion you 
ask me to ac([uaint you ynniediahdy with the intentions of 
the King’s government. I shall without delay forward to you 
detailed instructions on the subject. Jlut it appears to me 
that in the meantime you can positively demand from M. de 
]Mendizabal (with reservation), the clause in our treaties with 
Spain, which assures to us the treatment of the most favoured 
nation. Tins clause is huinal and peremptory, and gives us 
the right of openly claiming fur ourselves all the advantages 
whicli may be awarded to England in the convention of 
whicli you have apprised me. Accept, tS:e. 


2. The Minister of Foreign Affairs^ to the Count de 
Raynevaly at Madrid. 

Count, Decefnba- 19th, 1835. 

I have received the despatches you have done me the 
honour to write, up to No. 98 inclusive. 

The King’s government giv^^s the fullest approbation to 
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the measure you have adopted to prevent French interests 
from being injured by the arrangements in negotiation 
between Spain and England. You have well understood that 
to prevent such an untc^ard result, it would not suffice to 
associate ourselves, after the treaties which secure to us the 
privileges of the most favoured nation, with the stipulations 
accorded to England ; that thus an apparent equality could, 
in fact, be nothing more than the most absolute inequality ; 
an<l that this hypothesis would become, for instance, a reality 
in eases where a reduction of duties would bear on produce 
belonging exclusively, or only partially, to llritish manu- 
facture. Such reductions ought evidently be balanced by 
others, of which h>ench merchandize w’ould be the object in 
turn. I am led to believe that such is the sense of the 
promise contained in M. de ^Mendizabal's note, and my 
answer conveys this to him. In fact, it wtmlil be an insxilt 
to his loyalty to suppose that, under the a[)pearance of a 
declaration satisfactory to ds, be has simply* accorded a 
guarantee absolutely deceptive, and so much the more su- 
perfluous that, as I have just remarked, it is explicitly eon- 
taincfl in the treati(?s which give us a right to demand the 
usage of the most favoured nation. 

I am far, moreover, from thinking that this is an oppor- 
tune moment for concluding the commercial negotiations 
entered upon at Madrid. Tiie simple fact of their existence 
has already given, in France, an unfavourable confirrnatiou 
to the opinion, which, from the first moment, represented 
M. de Mondizabal as inclined to rely on the support of 
England, and to direct all his combinations with this ten- 
dency. The only method of gradually doing away with these 
impressions, would be to abandon altogether the negotia- 
tions in question. It will I^e fruitless to say tliat when ter- 
minated, their result will dissipate uneasiness, and tran- 
fpiillize suspicions, by proving that they have been conducted 
in a spirit equally favourable to all the allies of Spain. 
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Whatever may be the result, whatever care may be taken to 
establish in the modifications introduced into the tariff of 
customs, an equal balance between English and French 
interests, this equality will not bb sufficiently evident to 
j)revent complaint on the part of those on either side, who, 
right or wrong, would believe themselves injured. We may 
be sure that our southern departments, which already submit 
impatiently to the sfic*rifices imposed on their commerce by 
the aid wo lend to the cause of Queen Isabella, would 
efigerly receive* the ^reports spread by malevolence or pre- 
judice as to the damage, perhaps imaginary, of which these 
innovations would become, in their eyes, the source. The 
animated disputes already excited in our journals of the 
South by the imprudent as well as unjust recriminations 
indulged in at Madrid, against the pretended facilities ac- 
cordtHl to smuggling in favour of Don (’arlos, would speedily 
assume an additional character of violence. More than ever 
the King's govornnuuit would Ite accused, in that particular, 
of sacrificing the commerce of France to that of England, 
by attaching itself too scrupulously to the observance of the 
clauses in the convention of the 22nd of April, and the 
achlitional articles ; and perhaps would soon find itself in- 
capable of resisting demands which would biise themselves, 
in part at least, on the wounded sentiment of national 
pride; it might even be constrained, if not to abandon, at 
leiist to modify, the line of conduct, which its sincere attach- 
ment to the cause of the Queen has, up to this period, en- 
abled it to follow in the midst of so many difficulties. 

It is for jM. ]M(‘ndizabfd to judge whether it is desir- 
^ible to provoke such eventualities by measures wliich the 
interest of Spain assuredly does not call for at this moment, 
and which that of England may the more readily permit 
to be postponed in the present state of the Peninsula, as 
the scale of customs, whatever may be its proscriptions, 
Opposes no very formidabte .barriers to the movements 
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of commerce. I beg you will draw tJie attention of the 
minister to this point. Kepeat to him emphatically that 
he would vainly flatter himself witli the hope of obviating 
the inconveniencies I have pointed init, by grmiting us 
advantages equal to those conceded to England. Such an 
equality not being capable of mathematical demonstration, 
the blindness of passions and interests would ever be pre- 
pared to deny it 
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No. IX. 

(Page 179.) 

Speech of M. Gnlzoty Minuter of Public Affairs^ on the 
vcopenhifj of the Lectures of the Nomial School. 

Gentlemen, Paris, Ovt 18.30. 

After the flattering Report which has just been read, I have 
only to congratulate myself and you on the state of the 
school. 

In every department, both as regards discipline and study, 
progress, gradually more marked during six years, is newly 
confirmed and developed. I have no encouragement higher 
than this to offer you. 8uch a well-merited result is a re- 
compeuce for the noblest efforts. Your present life, gentle- 
men, is extremely toilsome ; your labours are .‘<ilent and 
almost obscure ; but your future is full of greatness. Yes, 
gentlemen, of greatness; I use the word designedly. A 
double career awaits you. On leaving this school you will 
proceed to teach in our establishments of public instruction 
what you learn here to-day ; and you will not only teach, 
but you will do so in the name of the state, appointed by it, 
and holding from that source your mission. This principle, 
on which the existence even of the University is based, will 
take root and extend itself more and more in our institutions 
and our laws. It presides at present over the whole system 
of elementary instruction. It is consecrated and explained 
in the new propositions of which seoondaiy education^has 

VOL. IV. F F 
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already Iveen made the object. It will obtain, I feel confi- 
dent, in our plan of superior teaehintc* the same ])Iju'e and 
the same empire. It alone can establisli truly national edu- 
cation, real iniblic instruction, while, at the siune time, it 
harmonizes wonderfully with the ri^dits of liberty. You will 
speak and act, «^entlemeu, in tlie name of this principle, and 
your presence wdll infuse into it the authority, stability, and 
dignity which t‘manate from public p)wer, mid expand over 
all wlio speak and act as its representatives. 

This is not all.j^eutleiueu, neither does teaehiiej; include your 
whole career. Tt) you also,to a certain extent , tin state* conlides 
tile di>iuterested eulture nf letters, seien(*e, philosofdiy, liist(»ry, 
of all l)raiK‘lu‘S nf iiitelleM tual activity. Yo^ are not alone 
charjjfed ti> distribute, throUi^h instruct it)n, the riehes already 
acepiired i>y the human mind : you an* calK‘(l to increase them. 
Those oreat litt*rarv and s^^ieiitilic works, that continued 
search after truth, which formerly tK‘<‘ni)ie(l so many beamed 
societies, so many illustrious eorjiorations, to-day especially 
beh>ni^ to you; - you are app(»inted to oath(‘r in tliis imbli* 
iuluTitance. In the||fiidst td* the perpetually increasing 
empirt^ of special destinations and pnd’essions wiiich cha.ra<*- 
terizesour ino<h*rn society, your particular avocation is intellec- 
tual life, the pur(? love and fri'c eulture of trutli and knowledgi*. 
Their future cOiKjuests licloiig to your domain, as wAl as 
the direction of those which they pr>ss<.*ss already. There are, 
I kiKiw not liow many unkmovu gl<;ries awaiting you, and 
these, I feel assured, you will take posscBsiou of, for France 
and for yourselves. 

Have no doubt on the rpiestion, gontlcinen. nds doulile 
object of your existence, tlii.s double car(*er opened before 
you, will extend from day to day your own importance and 
that of the school. The actual modesty of your livens and 
laliours will not extinguish tlieir inifiortance. Keniain 
modest, and, nevertheless, confident in your destiny. Enter- 
tain wise preterisious and elevated thoughts ; you have a right 
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to do 80. I cannot take upon myself to guarantee the ac- 
complishment of the legitimate desires of your honourable 
principal for the distinct, definitive, and adequate establish- 
of this great seminary ; but I shall devote myself to it with my 
utmost power ; and be assured that sooner or later you will 
obtain it. The Normal School will take too strong a hold in 
France, for France to abstain from giving it on our soil and 
in our streets the position it requires. 


F f2 
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No. X. 

(Page 19C.) 

General Count de Damrernont to M. Guizot 


Sir and iliuister, 


MarscillvSj Dee» lOth^ 183i». 


I have fonvarded an account to the governint‘i)t of tlie 
mission I undertook by its order, to Marshal Clauzel ; but 
the particular interest you evinced in that mission, which 
you were kind enough to impart to me at tlie moment of my 
taking leave, and which you also entertain for the fate of our 
possessions in Africa, make it my duty to communicate to 
you directly the resultl^of my voyage to Algeria. I «am, 
moreover, encouraged by the kindness with wliich you liave 
always received my remarks on the (piestions connected with 
this important subject. 

You have, without doubt, been nnule acijuainted with my 
reports to the minister of War. I have drawn up, iih far as 
depended on myself and my position allowed, an exact 
description of the state of affairs ; and a.s that state is partly 
to be ascribed to the system hitherto adopted, und partly to 
the men who exercise it, I have found it necessary to speak 
equally of persons and things. This <luty has been frequently 
a painful one, for there were Had revelations to be mmle. 

Moreover, I have said little that was not known before. 


Public notoriety had quite recognised these imputations, 
more or less precise in charticter ; and in the greater number 
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of casos I have only added a more direct and authentic testi- 
mony tcf those already supplied. 

You will appreciate the motives which, even with you, and 
in this entirely confidential communication, restrain me 
from pressing on details of a certain order, to occupy myself 
exclusively with tlie system adopted in Africa, and with that 
which it would be desirable to substitute in this place. 

I have already had the honour to lay before you my ideas 
on this point, and the satisfaction of finding that they met 
your approbation and were entirely in conformity with your 
own personal views. All that I have seen and heard in 
Africa, all that I have been able to collect, has served only 
to confirm and render more profound my conviction that the 
only system Ciipable of producing fruits is that of a restrained, 
progressive occupation, pacific in its spirit, such as you have 
so well conceived and repeatedly proclaimed in the Chambers. 

To establish ourselves first at Algiers, and on the most im- 
portant points of the coast or territory; to select those points 
sparingly, following the nature and configuration of the 
ground they command, and the families of defending and 
cultivating them, such as Algiers and Bona; or being guided 
by their to])ograpliieal position, if fa vourahle to relations with 
tlie interior of the country, and to the influences desirable to 
cn*ate and exercise them, as at Oran ; to settle in these 
localities firmly, powerfully, and permanently, and to convert 
each into an essential French territory. 

• To open to colonization all that can be protected, but 
effectually {uid continually protected ; to attract capital and 
industry by most infallible of all encouragements, the 
most powerful of guamntees, — material gecurity; to create 
populations of European race, connected with us by blood 
and community of interest ; to make those popidations centres 
of power, and by and by of wealth, on which we may foxnid 
and at all times rest our action over the remainder of the 
country. 


F F 3 
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Through these, to form amicable relations with the indi- 
genous inhabitants, purchase their commodities, and stimulate 
them to exertion by opening a market to their produce ; to 
incline them to labour by the allurement of profit to which 
they are extremely sensible ; to attach them to the soil by 
proprietorship and material interests ; to see them, under the 
spur of these interests, mingle with us, improve their cultiva- 
tion, their habits, and their industry, in imitation of ours ; to 
impregnate them gradually with our customs, manners, and 
civilization ; and to lead them to submit themselves to us, as 
much from their own wants as from a dread of our power. 

To join thus agricultural colonization, where it can be esta- 
blished under a«?siired protection, to commercial colonization 
in all quarters where the inhabitants are willing to barter their 
goods for ours ; to reconcile the conquered with the ccmquering 
population, by giving them the means of living side by side in 
the interchange of mutual services: — such is a Kummaryof 
this system which, in my opinion, is founded on a correct esti- 
mate of things as they exist, and which, to ensure success, 
requires application, consistency, and steady perseverance. 

Thus conceived^ the occupation may be accomplished with 
dhe means which the Chambers seem resolved to devote to 
that object. As economy is a primary advantage, it is also 
one which escapes the discussions invariably attendant on a 
demand for fresh sacrifices, and which incessantly hold the 
fate of the colony in a precarious condition. 

We shall only occupy what we can keep and defend. Buf 
by propiirtionin^ the occupation to the forces we may have at 
disposal, and by concentrating those forces on tBfe small niim- 
i>er of fixed points, on those points wmshall be masters. On 
all the others we shall act and influence by information, 
exercised with care, in turning to mlvantago the numerous 
divisions amongst the indigenous septs, and the frequent 
rivalries between the chiefs ; by means of temptation judi- 
ciously employed ; and, if necessary, by force of arms, 
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confined, of course, to the most serious cases, when 
the question may bo to chastise a hostile or to protect a 
friendly tribe. Jiul^ by no longer carrying on a war of con- 
(jiiest, the occasions for an appeal to force will be rare, and 
when we hold the natives by the bonds of their material inte- 
rests, we shall rebtin a powerful means of action ; and a simple 
threat to bfeak off mutual relations and close our markets 
would keep them in a state of wholesome a]>prehension. 

Meanwhile, our establishment in Africa will take root in 
the soil ; it will assume a fixed cTiaracter, and will produce 
within an apj)roximate time substantial results, the reward 
and al)soIution for sfierifices already made, and an encourage- 
ment for others to be risked in future. 

To appr(.‘eiat(j more clearly these ideas, we must look at the 
effects of different notions in the mode of their application te 
the colony of Algeria. 

Military expeditions have been multiplied, and many towns 
taken ; tlu; greater portion of which were speedily a])andoiied, 
anil as speedily the enemy, who had ]>een driven out, resumed 
pi»ssossioii of them. We oecupieil Hoiigia, we left there a 
numerc)us garrison, wo constructed magnifiewnt military works 
at an enormous expiuise. What do they protect ? what do 
they defend ? We placed a force at Tlemcen ; it is blocked 
up in the Cashah, Of what use is it ? Ihit this garrison, five 
hundred in immljer, requires every six months expedition 
to revictual it. At this moment a new expedition of five 
thousand men is abimt to leave Oran with all the chances of 
war, and in an execrable season, to carry supplies to the five 
hundred at Tiemceii. ^ 

But these different expeditions, which have cost so many 
men destroyed by the enemy or by the diseases of the climate, 
and the enormous expendituro of materiel in enterprises 
which have left no result even when successful, have they, at 
least, produced a salutary influence on the minds of the 
natives ? Have they increased security in the places origi- 

KF 4 
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gitially occupied ? On the contrary, the natives attack m 
with undiiuiuisluHi audtwity anti inveteracy at Oran, at 
Bona, and at Alglei*s itself. Tlie radinaii^heUeTed from tl\cir 
attacks becomes daily more restrictt*d. Two years a^jo we 
could tnivel without danger to a distance of twelve leagues 
from Algiers and fifteen from Bona, At present it is diffi- 
cult to go beyond the walls with impunity, and our perpetual 
incursions, while they irritate the Arabs, remove from them 
all idea of peace and friendly understanding, and keep them 
in a constant spirit of hostility and warfare. 

To-day we march on Constantine; but Const.intim* taken, 
what will be done next ? A French garrison might be hd't 
there, but to supp(»rt tliat garrison tlie same course will Ik? 
adopted as at TIemcen ; a strong corps must be CstablisluHl at 
Bona, which every six months will have to jdace itself in 
inovement to revictual tlu* garrison of Constantine. 

To keep tip such a syst<*m, fifty thousand num, at h‘ast, 
would l>e rcqtiired ; Init having only limited resources, and 
wishing to occupy too many points at a time, wx‘ are com- 
pelled to send in one direction the trot)ps nHpured for another, 
and thus to endanger the disarim*d post. The natives then 
resume their courage and return ; the colonists, if any liavo 
establiduneiits tliere, become alarmed, and fall into helpless 
despondency. In no quarter is there sta]>ility or safety, and 
day by day ^1 has to Ije commenced anew. 

To go to Constantine, Algiers was stripped, and the Arabs 
immediately appeared upon the walls. If they knew liow to 
combine, audAvere well commanded, this impnidence might 
have led to a lament^djle result. Algiers has thus been coraj)ro- 
mised. \Miat will the taking of Constantine produce as an 
equivalent for so great a risk, and what hfis been gained by 
the capture of Jiougia, TIemcen, Mascara, and Medeah ? A 
heavy loss of men and money, perpetual occasions for expen- 
diture, but nothing for the progress of our settlement in Africii. 

These opinions are those of all in Algeria who have any 
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knowledge of the correct Atate of things, and have carried 
into tiiat country thoughts of the future, or interests uncon- 
nected with intrigue. 

The last expcidition lias been looked upon with much pain. 
Deep regret is expressed at this perseverance in a system, the 
disastrous effects of which the residents are in a better posi- 
tion of estimating than any one else. 

I cannot refrain from my own observations on the subject. 
This expedition will add one more to the difficulties of a 
return to the (Uily direction wliieh I consider rea‘if>nable and 
sound. The occupation of TIemc(‘n, Hongia, and so many 
other points is incompatible with that courso^ and are diffi- 
culties in substantial existence. To abandon tliese posts 
would be danf(*rous: on the one hand, <a,s regards the natives, 
wlio, seeing in tliat retreat an evidence of our weakness and 
nnc<‘rtuinty, would redouble their boldness; on the other, as 
regards public opinion in Franco, wliich is often highly siis- 
ccptihlo, l)ut witli little intelligence. 

If we do not take care, every day will add to difficulties 
of this character. 

The actual state of things in Algeria presents this singular 
anomaly. The government conceived the occupation under 
a special j)oint of view. The person who represents the 
government at Algiers, and who is delegated to carry out its 
idea, luis liimself regarded tlie occupation in fpi entirely 
different aspect, so that the execution is a secret but perpetual 
struggle with the superior thought which is supposed to direct. 
Tbit as the agent in Africa has the advantage of J)osition, and 
it is through his reports that the government receives its in- 
formation, he naturally presents it in a sense favourable tor his 
j)ersonal connections, and the gi>vernment finds itself reduced, 
without its own knowledge, to act contrary to its own inten- 
tions. If it resists, public opinion is brought into the ques- 
tion. Now, you, sir, are well aware how readily public 
opinion allows itself to be prejudiced, aud becomes a panic 
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to which coucessious are often yieUletl and afterwards re- 
gretted. 

This is precisely the case with the expedition to Constan- 
tine. It has been loudly proclaimed, it has bet^u sedulously 
repeateil that it was necessiiry, imd tints it hits been allowed 
to take its course. But from this necessity others will spring 
up, and from concession to concession the government may 
find itself led mi to such a point as to be unable to retrace 
its steps, and will be rcnluced to choose between these two 
alternatives, — to embark completely in asyslt in which is not 
its own, is ilisiustrous, and demanding incalcuiable s;icrifice>\ 
and to coiis<-nt to those sacriliocs- or to ahaiulon the colony 
altogether. 

I have told the government my opinion on The exptMliiion 
to ('onstautiae, as much on tlie very ecjuivocal nece^ssity and 
utility of the enterprise, as on the danger i>f undertaking it 
at such a pernnl. I have even ('Xpresstni serious apprehen- 
sions iuN to its result, wlule tleploring the departure of the 
Duke of Xernours. Tiihappily, tin* reports spr(*ad within the 
last few days, and the ecjjo of which must have reached 
I^iris while I am writing, have already given a continuation 
to my Words far exceeding what I anticipated, hut which 1 
trust will not he veritie<l. 

These reports, the prolonged ai)sence of news from the 
expeditioi^iry force, the anxiety then hy produ(»t‘d, tin* de- 
rnonstnitions recently made hy tlje Arabs umler the w'alls of 
Algiers, and tin* coii>e<|uent alarm, — all these cir(*umHtance^ 
have revivefl the inten/st attached to the African question. 
The session of the Chambers being about to ojM*n under the 
influence of so many painful prepoBsesHions, it is probabh* 
that this feeling may re-exliibit itself in the debate on the 
fiddress. 

The African question principally aflh^ts you as a por'sonal 
consideration. As you said to me, it is your individu il affair. 
It will therefore be upon you that the weight will fall of 
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replying to the questions of which it cannot fail to be the 
subject, and of calfhing the uncertainties which recent events 
have cast upon the destiny of our possessions. 

You will have once more to declare the formal and irrevo- 
cable intentions of the government, for such is the fatality 
attached to this question, despite the assurances given every 
year, that each annual debate renews the necessity of their 
repetition. The declarations of Marshal Soult did not exempt 
M. Thiers, and those of M. Thiers will not enfranchise you. 
It seems, in defiance of so many restricted announcements, 
and of time itself, that this matter is to remain ever in 
dispute. 

It is not that the country doubts the sincerity of the words 
(wldressed to it, or the intentions of the government. But 
s(‘eing that nothing yet corrohorates these words and inten- 
tions ; that the despatch of troops and ^expedit ions increases ; 
that expenses accnniulate withoift positive progress; and 
that, on the contrary, things seem to recede rather tlian to 
advance; not perceiving anything indicative of establish- 
ment in future, it demands a guarantee for these solemn 
declarations which it fails to discover in facts, and wliich, 
without the support of facts, will ever prove insufficient. 

On the present occjusion, the declaration of the government 
pfussing through your Ups will derive new strengtli from the 
authority of your character. Hut to balance tlie baneful 
effect of what has recently happened in Africa, to do away 
yith prepossessions, which, speak without reserve, have 
been perfidiously entertained and encouraged, it is indisjien- 
sable that this declaration should he as explicit in its terms iis 
absolute in its sense. You will, therefore, sir and minister, 
be called .upon to repeat openly that Africa is a part of 
France, and that the government is resolved to make all the 
necessary sacrifices to secure to the country the benefits 
which ought to accrue from that possession. 

This declanxtion being made, perhaps it would be prudenb 
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not to enter into the details of the restrictive system which 
the government might think it suitable fo apply to Afrio^u 
The public in general have a confused idea of restrictions ; 
they more readily grasp absolute ideas because they are more 
simple, IS you speak of restriction, it will give rist^ to a reserved 
apprehension of abandonment ; people will misinterj)ret the 
meaning of your words, as they did once l)efore, when you 
spoke with so much justice, truth, and enlightenment on 
the Algerian question. 

The system of occupation is more an executive fact, on 
which the Chamber is less inclined to interfere. The ajjpro- 
bation it bestowed two years since on the j>rinei[>le8 laid 
hetbre it iUi this point, did not prevent its ju*(juittal of 
Marshal Clauzel for having deviated frotu tliese principles. 
This, therefore, is a matter to be reserved for the reports 
between the minister •ami the officer appointed to carry out. 
his instructions, — the Chambers care only for the expenditure 
and the definitive result. 

Hut considering tljo delicate position in which the African 
question is placed at this moment, it is important to say 
nothing which might be laid hohl of to augment the sus- 
picirms to which the public miml is now inclined, and to 
discredit beforehand tlic mejisures which the government 
may adopt to lead the affairs of the colony to a better 
dirc‘Ction. 

You will, I hope, Sir, excuse* the freedom with wdiich I 
address you on subjects respecting which you can have nq 
better inspiration than your oym judgment. But having 
recently returned from Algiers, and still retaining the im- 
pression of all I saw there, residing in a city closely con- 
nected with Africa by the multi[di<xl tics of its interests and 
liopes, and wliere everything that passes on the opposite 
side of the Mediterranean is so directly echoed, I have 
thought that the information collected in this double position 
might have some value in your eyes. If I have deceived 
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myself, you will pardon me for an excess of interest in a 
sulyect to which I am strongly attached l)y the mission 
with which I have lately been charged, and the manner in 
which that trust was confided to me. 

I beg, above all things, that you will find in my pro- 
ceeding a token of high deference, and of the respect with 
which I have the honour to remain. 

Sir and Minister, 

Your very humble and most obedient Serv^ant, 

The Lieutenant-General, Peer of France, 

(Signed) Comte Damr£mont. 
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No. NI. 

(Page 218.) 

Plan and Notes Yjrepared for the Debate on the Bill fin' the 

Disjunction of Prosecutions In cases of crimes imputed to 

civil and viiliiari/ ofenders. — 1837. 

Gentlemen, ' 

A day will cmne when the candies which now divider ns 
will have disappeared, when the passions which agitate* ns 
will be extinct, and >vhat we now see and do wdll have 
pjkised into liistory. 

People will then read that on emerging from a great 
revolution, after I know not how many riots, conspiracies, 
and insurrections, the government of France, her King, and 
her institutions, were attacked, in open day, in a foidified 
city, by soldiers who imprisoned their general, marched 
comrade against coinnide, regiment against regiment, and 
that tliis military revolt yam brought to judgment, and 
absolutely .acquitted. 

It will be read that this was neither an isolated fact 
nor a solitary instance of the weakness or insufficiency of 
the laws in similar or in analogous circumstances. 

It will be read, that in presence of such facts, in tlie 
midst of such a position, the government demanded of the 
Chambers — w^hat? exceptional laws, more rigorous penal- 
ties, extraordinary powers? — no; but simply the surren- 
der of military traitors and rebels to milittiry tribunals. 

At the same time will be read an account of all the 
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indio^iation, invectives, extravagant accusations, and sin- 
predictions of which, on this occasion,, and through 
this Ihll, the government became the object. 

* (lentlemen, I do not hesitate to affirm that all this will 
n(‘ither be coinprehendetl, explained, nor believed. 

Wliat is there?, in fact, in the bill, wdiich can, I will not say 
justify, but even account for these recriminations and this 
passi(jn? 

Nothing, gentlemen, absolutely nothing; nothing at least 
in the eyes of resolute sjiirits unclouded by prejudice. 

Nothing C(»ntrary to essential rights, to rejuson, and to 
ininmtable justice. 

I believe in a right anterior and superior to written rights, 
w'liich- pi(*ce(les, but does not proceed from them. I wish this 
rigid to be respected on all occasions. 

It is perfectly respected by the bill wliich consigns military 
orienders, in all cases when the military element predominates 
ill tlie ac?, to military tribunals. 

This jurisdiction is founded on reason. There Ls a special 
p(*culiarity in the position of the soldier. 

In his ofteiice tliere are two constitutive elements of crime: 
first, the moral w rong ; and secondly, the social danger ; both 
are ([uite distinct from the crimes committed by civilians. 

The necessity of judges capable of fully appreciating these 
distinctions: 1. Tlie- moral WTong; 2. The social danger. 
That is to say, capable of rendering justice to the accused 
party and to soci(‘ty. 

Hence the essential and rational legitimacy of military 
jurisdiction in military ciises: it is thus natural and right. 

It contains noilung contrary to constitutional right. I 
have a profound respect for the Charter. It contains nothing 
in opposition to this bill. 

1. It plainly supports military jurisdiction, not as an ex- 
ceptional procedure, but as ordinary justice in corttiiu crimes 
committed by certain individuals. Nothing is exceptional 
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but what is transitory, which does not rest on a permanent 
and ever reasonable motive. 

The military tribunals belong to ordinary justice, as do the 
tribunals of commerce and police. 

2. But the Charter, it is said, assigns political crimes to the 
trial by jury. 

WTiat ! To all criminals whatever, even when they are im- 
plicated in other offences ? 

Evidently not 

The exceptions are numerous with regard to persons. 
1. Ministers; 2. Peers^ 3. The jurisdiction of the Chambers 
and tribunals in certain cases of offence ; 4. Certain attempts 
against the safety of the state. 

All this is written in the Charter. But there is also here 
another consideration. Political offences committed by soldiers 
are always, or nearly always, mixed up with military crimes. 
Not only does the offence receive, from the quality of the 
offender, a totally different character, but it becomes*coniplex, 
mixed ; there are, in fact, two different crimes. 

But supposing tliat these two crimes fall under different 
jurisdictions, which is to absorb or annul the other ? Must 
one remain unpunished ? or must it be iDunishcd by a juris- 
diction to which it does not belong ? 

Comparative table of political and military offences, ac- 
cording to the two codes. 

Evidently the Charter prescribes nothing as regards these 
mixed crimes, and it is perfectly according to law to remit 
them to military judges. 

A thousand notions of public interest suggest the course. 

3. The disjunction, that is to say, the removal of persons 
distinctly accused to their respective natural judges, is, on tlie 
other hand, a true and constitutional solution of the difficulty. 

Until now, one jurisdiction has been absolutely sacrificed 
to the otlfier; alternately the military to the civil, and the 
civil to the military. 
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In fact, the alternate struggle and triumph of two absolute 
principles has been for a long time the Rendition of France. 

This presents a special feature: the invariable result has 
.been anarchy or despotism. 

There is neither true nor durable order, true nor durable 
liberty, except under the condition of accepting natural dis- 
tinctions and their consequences. We cannot long or with 
impunity outrage facts and social necessities. Uniformity, 
that idea which, by a false air of greatness, seduces so many 
little minds, as Montesquieu says, has done much mischief in 
legislation, as in other matters, ^d has led to much disorder 
and oppression. 

We ought to emerge from it whenever natural distinctions 
command. This is the true constitutional principle. 

I hold the religion of the jury, not its superstition : no 
idols. 

Nothing, then, either in natural or constitutional law 
rejects the bill. 

4. A single principle is opposed to it : the indivisibility of 
prosecution, the connection of crimes. 

The principle exists neither in natural nor in canstitutional 
law. It IS affirmed to be in the very necessity of things. I 
deny this. 

IlUtcnncal argument This, it is said, is the constant, 
eterital principle of our legislation. An error. Variety 
of competency in courts, and, consequently, disjunction of 
causes, according to the quality and position of persons, is, 
on the contrary, the old European law. 

1. Legislation and competency were at first exclusively 
personal and not actual. A law anterior to feudal law. 

2. Under the feudal law, competency was foimded on the 
quality of persons, — nobles, citizens, ecclesiastics, — each were 
remitted to their appropriate judges. 

The connection of crimes and the indivisibility o^ prosecu- 
tions have been the means of which royalty, and the judicial 

VOL. IV. 0 0 
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power emanating from that source, have very skilfully and 
happily availed then^^lves to struggle against all those varied 
jurisdictions proceeding from as many different pretensions 
to sovereignty, to abolish these last, and to establish amongst 
us that unity of nation, monarchy, power, and. law, which 
has so much contributed to the strength and beauty of our 
civilization. 

I never deny to my adversaries their share of truth. I 
reserve my own, and call upon the Chamber to weigh them 
together. 

Indivisibility of prosecution has been thus introduced into 
our law and practice. This is its origin and the cause of 
its empire. It is not with us an eternally historical prin- 
ciple. 

2. Philosophic argument Not to enter too far into the 
question ; a few fundamental observations. 

>Mien a crime is committed by several persons, two facts 
are essential : 

1. The unity of the crime. 

2. The diversity of the actors. 

When I say the unity of the crime^ the expression is too 
vague. There are in the crime as many facts, that Is to say, 
as many crimes as there are authors or accomplices. 

And these facts and crimes are as distinct as the criminals.* 

But I admit the unity of the C7nme. 

Legislation and criminal prosecution may take for their 
point of departure, for their dominant idea and guiding rule, 
one of these two facts ; — either the unity of the crime or 
the diversity of its authors. 

Hence arise two different systems : 

1. General and simultaneous prosecution. 

2. Individual and successive prosecution. 

. And not only have these two systems been adopted, but 
they are stiU adopted and followed in practice. General and 
simultaneous prosecutions in France, individual and successive 
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prosecutions in England^ at the selection of the accused, and 
usually adopted by. them.* 

And the choice between the two systems depends, above 
all, upon the idea formed of the situation of theticcused, and 
of the method it suggests of discovering the truth. 

In France it is especially from interrogating and confront- 
ing the accused that the discovery of the truth isr expected. 
The accused are held a.s liars who must be brought to con- 
fession, and compelled to see the truth exhibited before them 
and through themselves. 

Hence the necessity of general and simultaneous prosecu- 
tion. 

In England they do not look for the discovery of the truth 
to wb/it can be extracted from the accused, to their avowals 
or contradictions. They are held as liais from whom no 
truth can be expected, witnesses alone are relied on. 

Hence the faculty and natural adoption of individual and 
successive prosecution. 

The first plan possesses the advantage of placing crime in 
a more complete and evident light. It is more systematic 
and dramatic. 

The second plan has the advantage of confining the accused 
within a narrower circle; of examining his case more spe- 
cially; and of obtaining a more exact estimate of his share 
in the crime and of the consequent penalty. 

I do not compare the two systems. I bring them to- 
gether to discover their essential features. I show that* both 
may flaw from the nature of things ; that both are practicable 
and practised ; — with different consequences in the atl- 
ministration of justice, but W’hich neither threaten nor change 
in the slightest degree justice itself. 

I do not propose to abandon generally the system which 

7yanslaim''s Note , — remarkable exception occurred in tlio case of 
Lord Cocbrnne, yirbo chose to bo included in the general indictment, and 
in some measure owed his conviction to that mistake. 

G O 2 
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has hitherto prevailed with us ; despite its serious objections 
it has great advantages. I conclude only from all this, and 
I conclude with strong conviction, that if powerful motives, 
and motives *of public interest recommend the proceeding, 
we may, in certain cases, depart from this system and re- 
nounce indivisibility of prosecution without offending either 
reason, justice, the Charter, or practical possibility. 

Do these motives at present exist with us ? Does the actual 
state of society iind of facts recommend and require the bill ? 
— Reply to M. Teste and to the taunt of alleging the neces- 
sity. 

I. Necessity of strengthening mil jiirisdiction. 

\Miy is the l)ill introduced on the occurrence of a fact? I 
have already answered this taunt on the occasion of the bills 
of September. A fact manifests a pre-existing social neces- 
sity ; the public is impressed by it j^he government then acts. 
Thus we proceed in free countries. This is a homage to the 
necessity of convictions and to the liberty of intelligence. 

ProgTessive enfeeblement of military jurisdiction: 

1. State of siege in 1832. Not to discuss the merit of 
that ordinance. Proposed law. Not enacted. Blank re- 
maining to the detriment of military jurisdiction. 

2. Change of jurisprudence of the Court of Appeal on the 
subject of decoying and kidnapping. 

3. Verdict of Strasburg. 

General consternation of the military chiefs. Loss of dis- 
cipline ; and, in effect : 

1. The political offences of soldiers are essentially mixed 
up with the most serious military delinquencies, which are 
thus transferred to the tri^ by jury. The connection of per- 
sons carries soldiers before the jury. The connection of facts 
equally delivers them to military jurisdiction. 

2. Simple military offences not mixed with political crimes 
will be handed over to the jury by the sole fact of civil 
complicity. 
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An evident weakening, almost a complete abolition of mili- 
tary jurisdiction, which is not alone compromised. Remind 
the Chamber of its own impressions on the news of the 
verdict. Necessity of long reminiscences, of profound impres- 
sions. This is true wisdom. Danger of improvidence and 
oblivion. 

Necessity of restoring tlie military spiHt 

There has been a talk of suspicion against the army. 

A strange proof of suspicion to call upon it to judge itself. 

In the army, as in all other departments, the government 
mistrusts the bad and confides in the good. This is its 
duty. 

There, as elsewhere, it recognizes the well-disposed in a 
great 'majority. 

But we must go farther and obtain a more complete 
account of the position of the army in society as it now 
exists. 

1. The army is national^ taken imf>artially and blindly 
from the bosom of the nation. The ideas, therefore, and 
differences of opinion which exist in the nation will be found 
again in the army. There will be republicans, legitimists, 
and an immense majority of the moderate party. 

The military spirit will diminish, melt, and absorb many 
of these diflferent shades. But they will still exist. We 
may believe this, and endeavour to regulate them. 

, We ought neither to be astonished nor uneasy at this fact, 
neither should we deny nor treat it lightly. 

2. The army is idle ^ — we are at peace ; we shall remain 
long at peace. Inaction furnishes to external attempts more 
power over the army, and more room for the non-military, 
activity of its internal dispositions. 

3. The army lives in the same atmosphere with the citi- 
zens, — surrounded by the publicity and liberty of the press ; 
— there is no more of the isolation, of the special and clois- 
tered life of the armies of earlier days. — Everytliing now 

GO 3 
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reaches the army, — everything acts upon it. — It lives under 
the same influences with society in general. 

From all these new facts springs the enfeeblement of the 
'military spirit, of that special and powerful spirit which 
stamps on the army ideas, sentiments and habits peculiar 
to itself. 

I do not absolutely lament this change. It has its good 
and evil ; it suppresses old dangers, but it creates new ones. 

The absolute necessity of the military spirit : 

1. For the power of the army abroad and in case of need. 
It is not number nor even ardour which constitutes the 
sole strength of the army.. Its first po^er lies in the 
peculiar spirit, the energetic tastes, and deeply-rooted habits 
of the military vocation. 

2. For the power and discipline of the army at home : 

The military spirit is the first element of obedience 

and discipline in the array; even as penal enactments 
would prove insufficient without public morality, to maintain 
order in society, so the police courts and prisons would be 
unable, without the military spirit, to preserve discipline in 
the army. 

3. The military spirit has an extremely beautiful moral 
code, necessary for its particular application, and the more 
so that the virtues it develops are less regarded in general 
society. These virtues are especially : 

Eespect to the regulated system. 

Fidelity to the oath. The imj>ortance of these virtues in 
the existing state of society. Shall we allow them to bScome 
effete in the army ? — Shall we allow that military spirit, so 
• noble and excellent in itself, so useful and essential on many 
accoimts, fo deteriorate ? No, no. 

Such, however, would be the inevitable effect of an en- 
feeblement of the military jurisdiction. The ties which unite 
inferiors to superiors in the army would become weakened 
thereby in full proportion, and we should thus add to all the 
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injurious influences which already tend to enervate the mili- 
tary spirit, and to take from it its moral and practical supre- 
macy. 

Thus the proposed bill is : 

1. Conformable to reason and natural justice. 

2. Conformable to the Charter, and to constitutional rights. 

3. Practicable. 

4. Necessary to re-establish and strengthen, 1. Military 
jurisdiction; 2. Military spirit.* Will it accomplish these 
benefits ? 

Not alone, but it will co-operate in obtaining them. Good 
laws do not absolve governments from good conduct; but 
good conduct requires good laws. 

We have already passed several. They have not done 
everything. They have done much. There is still evil, 
much evil, in our society. But an infinitely greater pro- 
portion of good, enough to conquer the eviir But the 
struggle will be long. 

Nothing ends rapidly in free countries. The prolongation 
of strife is a demonstration of liberty. We would not, even if 
we could, stifle liberty. But we shall never cease to combat 
with its aberrations. I respect and love liberty. I do not 
fear it. We cannotr promise repose to honest men and 
good citizens, — we can only promise them victory. — Mode- 
rate laws and measures applied by energetic legislators 
are what our state of society requires at present ; these 
are what we endeavour to bestow on it. 
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Nu. XII. 

(Page 286.) 

Draft of an Address to the King^ presented to the Cfiaviber 
by the CommitteeJ^ 

Sire, Session of Jammy 1830. 

The Chamber of Deputies reciprocates your Majesty’s 
satisfaction* at the prosperity of the country. This prosperity 
will develop itself, more and more, in the bosom of the peace 
we have maintained, and the duration of which a prudent 
and firm policy can alone secure to us. 

Under a government jealous of our dignity, and the 
faithful guardian of our alliances, France will always main- 
tain in the world, and in the esteem of other nations, the 
rank which belongs to her, and from which she desires not 
to fall. 

Your Majesty hopes that the resumed conferences in 
London will furnish new pledges for the repose of Europe 
and the independence of Belgium. We offer up siri^ere 
wishes for a people closely allied to us by conformity of 
principles and interests. The Chamber awaits the issue of 
the negotiations. 

You announce to us. Sire, that in virtue of engagements 

• This committee consisted of MM. Passy (Ilyppolite), Debelleyme, 
Guizot, De Jussieu, Etienne, Thiers, Mathieu de la Iledorto, Do la 
Piosonnidre, and Duvergier de Ilauxanne. 
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entered into with the Holy See our troops have left Ancona* 
We have given signal testimonies •of our respect for treaties, 
but we regret that this evacuqjfion was not effected under 
more opportune circmnstances, and with the guarantees 
which a wise and provident policy ought to require. 

A misunderstanding has arisen between your government 
and that of Switzerland. We hope it may not alter the re- 
lations of old friendship which united the two countries, and 
which were even more closely drawn together by the political 
events of 1830. 

With profound sorrow we see Spain exhaust herself in the 
horrors ^of civil war. We ardently desire that your Majesty’s 
government, while continuing to lend the cause of Queen 
Isabella II. the support which consists with the interests of 
France, may, in conceit Avith her allies, exert its utmost in- 
fluence to terminate these deplorable excesses. • 

The Chamber, deeply affected by the misfortunes of Poland, 
renews its constant hopes in favour of a people, whose an- 
cient nationality is placed under the protection of treaties. 

The insults and spoliation to which our countrymen have 
been subjected in Mexico, called for signal satisfaction. 
Your government felt the necessity of demanding it, and the 
brilliant exploit of St. John d’Ulloa, while covering our 
army with fresh glory, has given France a just subject for 
exultation. She has seen. Sire, one of your sons sharing the 
dangers and successes of our intrepid mariners. 

We accord heartily with your Majesty’s satisfaction at the 
statfe of our possessions in Africa. We have full confidence 
that this condition will improve from day to day, througli the 
discipline of the army, the regularity of the administration, 
and the beneficent action of an enlightened faith. 

Your Majesty announced in a preceding session that pro- 
positions ^relative to the reimbursement of the public debt 
would be laid before us as soon as the state of the finances 
permitted. The condition of the national revenue becoming 
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coutamially^more favourable, affords us the right of expecting 
that the co-operation of yo\xr government will not long be 
withheld from this important^measure. 

The wants of our colonies and our navigation will be 
objects of our undivided solicitude. We shall study to 
reconcile them ^^^th the' interests of our agriculture, the 
development of >^ich is of the highest importance to the 
prosperity of the country. 

The Chamber will examine with equal care the bills des- 
tined to realize the promises of the Charter, and to introduce 
new improvements in general legislation, as well as in par- 
ticular bradches of public government. Our desires also call 
for the bill relative to the organization of the general staff 
of the array. 

Sire, all France has hailed with acclamation the birth of 
’‘the Count of Paris. We encircle with our homage the cradle 
of this young prince, granted to your love and to the moat 
cherished wishes of the coimtry. Educated, like his father, 
in respect for oui* institutions, he will learn the glorious 
origin of the dynasty of which you are the head, and will 
never forget that the throne he is destined one day to occupy 
is founded on the controlling power of the national will. We 
associate ourselves. Sire, in common with all Frenchmen, in 
the domestic and religious sentiments with which this auspi- 
cious event must inspire you as a father and a king. 

Why, Sire, at the moment when we are returning thanks, 
are we called upon to deplore with you the loss of a beloved 
daughter, the model of every virtue I May the expression 
of the unanimous feeling of the Chamber afford some conso- 
lation to the sorrows of your august family ! 

We feel convinced, Sire, that the intimate union of authori- 
ties restrained .within their constitutional limits can alone 
establish the security of the country and the strength of your 
government. A firm and skilful administration, based upon 
generous sentiments, causing the dignity of your throne to 
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be respected abroad, and covering it with its resppnsibility at 
home, is the surest pledge of the co-operation we are so 
desirous to offer. Trust us, Sir^ in virtue of our institutions ; 
they will secure, rely upon it, your rights and ours ; for we 
hold it for certain that constitutional monarchy guarantees at 
once the liberty of the people, and the stability which forms 
the greatness of states. 
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No. XIII. 

(Pago 292.) 

1. 3/, Guizot to his Constituents. 


Gentlemen, Paris, Feh. OM, 1839. 

The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved. It is dissolved by 
a cabinet which, eight day.s before, after a formal debate, had 
dissolved itself in its presence, not being able to obtain there, 
%y its own avowal, a sufficient majority for its support. 

This is the second Chamber with which, within the space 
of sixteen months, this cabinet has been unable to exist, and 
feels compelled to dissolve. 

\Mierefore ? 

Have these Chambers, in the internal constitution of the 
state, adopted any of those great innovations, those impor- 
tant concessions to which the crown objects, and with reason, 
until the necessity of their adoption has been long felt and 
clearly proved ? 

Or have they driven the government, in its relations with 
other states, to any of those doubtful and dangerous enterprises 
which the wisdom of the crown ought to discourage ? 

In no sense whatever. 

During no period of their existence have the two dissolved 
Chambers pressed on the crown any debilitating concession 
or compromising enterprise. Not for a single day have they 
shown themselves possessed with the spirit of innovation or 
of war. " * ' 

Quite the contrary. 
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In the interior, they have both assented to nearly all the 
demands of the cabinet, without jjemanding anything them- 
selves. 

Their only expressed desire, the desire for the reimburse- 
ment of the funds, assuredly comprised nothing dangerous to 
our institutions, nothing hostile to power. 

Externally, these Chambers sanctioned and sustained, in 
the most thorny questions, the policy adopted in 1830. 

And in this session, scarcely opened, even in the draft of 
the address so vehemently attacked, the Chamber about to 
expire held precisely the same conduct. 

Internally it has urged no new demand. 

Externally : — 

As* regards Belgium, it has scrupulously abstained from 
indicating a design or uttering a word which might shackle 
the government and compromise it with Europe. 

As to Spain, it has maintained the expression of the reserved 
and pacific sentiment maintained in its first session. 

Facts proclaim this loudly ; and it must be recalled to those 
who forget facts. The Chamber of 1837 was in 1839, as at 
its commencement, like the preceding Chamber, a stranger to 
all internal encroachment or foreign enterprise, favourable to 
the system of conservatism and peace. 

Yet, nevertheless, these two Chambers have been dissolved, 
dissolved before their terra. Neither wth the one nor the 
other, not more with the Chamber convoked by itself than 
with that which it found, could the cabinet exists 

Once more, what has led to this strange and important 
fact ? 

Here is one, and the principal cause. The cabinet was 
unknown to the Chamber of Deputies : it had with the Cham- 
ber no reciprocal interest, no intime^e and natural authority. 
Hence arose two consequences. The policy of the cabinet 
at home and abfbad was weak and unnational. Even while 
still existing, the cabinet itself became more and more feeble,* 
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and less national, incapable of maintaining with strength or 
credit its own policy. 

Here is the fact in its truth ; here is the evil in its full 
extent. 

This fact, this evil, the cabinet itself has recognized, re- 
vealed, an<|j|)alpably demonstrated by these two precipitate 
dissolutions of two Chambers, so moderate, and exacting so 
little. 

The parliamentary impotence of the cabinet has, twice 
within two years, condemned the parliament to death. 

Perhaps, if we had no Charter, no chamber, no tribune, no 
liberty of the press, — under such circumstances, possibly, the 
cabinet of the 15th of April might have sufficed to govern. 
It wants nothing of the deAerity and conformity, of the skill 
in saving appearances and treating with persons, of the art 
and qualifications which, under the old system, acquired and 
retained power. 

But, fifty years ago, in 1789, our fathers conceived a noble 
desire, the desire of living in a free country ; that is to say, 
of taking part themselves in the government of their country. 
This participation in power is the only strong and real 
guarantee of liberty. 

This is the end which, through so many misfortunes and 
efforts, France has had in view for fifty years. Napoleon, 
with his immense genius, his immeasurable activity and 
boundless glory, could only detach her from it for a moment. 

France is in the right. All her interests and rights are 
herein comprised, her entire safety and honour. 

When the country powerfully influences the government, 
anff the government frankly accepts the influence ef the 
country, the powers become united and effective. Their 
strength passes into an3 appears in their acts, their attitude, 
their language ; everywhere, within and without, instead of 
retiring, they advance ; instead of postponftig, they decide ; 
affairs move on ; questions ore solved. The road may be 
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strewed with obstacles, the horizon may be charged with 
clouds, but we see and feel a leader who marches onwards, a 
sun which shines through the horizon. 

In place of that, what is the spectacle we actually look 
on ? Where, now, in the opinion of all men, are France and 
her government? 

Within : 

The crown is said to be weakened and menaced in its 
prerogative ; 

The Chamber of Deputies is pronounced to be weakened 
and menaced in its prerogative; 

A struggle, without parallel since 1830, is in action be- 
tween the crown and the chamber ; 

While the powers are in contest, the affairs of the country 
are at a stand-still. The administration is nullified. All 
questions are in suspense ; the sugars, the railroads, the funds, 
the abolition of slavery, and public education. Material 
interests are not better treated or comprehended than moral 
interests. 

Without : 

I lay aside all generalization ; I speak only of specific, 
evident facts, and I speak of them in the most moderate 
terms ; 

In Italy, in Switzerland, the influence of France has 
deteriorated ; 

In Belgium, in Spain, the position is aggravated. 

Whore we are not compromised, we have retired and 
isolated ourselves. Where we are still present and in action, 
we are more compromised than ever. 

This is the situation which the cabinet of the 15tl? of 
April has created for us ; this is the point to which, in two 
years, it has led authorities and affairs, the government and 
the country. 

And this in the bosom of profound peace, in presence of 
the most amenable Chamber, despite the most favourable 
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incidents, without encountering any important obstacle or real 
danger. 

I wish this favourable aspect of fortune to endure; I 
desire that the same facilities may continue to present them- 
selves ill the Chambers and throughout feiirope, on the part 
of men and events. If the cabinet remains in office, what 
will happen? 

WTiat has happened for the last two years. The same 
simultaneous enfeeblement of the public powers, the same 
confusion amongst them, the same nullity of administration, 
the same adjournment of questions, the same decline of our 
influence, the same increase of our embarrassments. 

Some day, I know not when, but the day is infallible, a re- 
action wdll come on, which%ill rudely rouse up the humbled 
powers, the adjourned questions, the bruised feelings, the for- 
gotten interests ; and which, without any possible presenti- 
ment of its bearing, will add its own evils and perils to the 
ills it proposes to cure. 

The sentiment of this existing evil, and the anticipation 
of the evil in perspective have determined my opposition. 

I love and respect the governnlont of July. France 
founded it, and it has saved France. It is one of the pro- 
foundest and proudest enjoyments of my thoughts to foretel 
what the future will say of that glorious epoch, of that 
double national effort, the one so bold, the other so pru- 
dent; of those two serpents, absolutism and anarchy, both 
strangled in their cradle. It costs me much to displease 
when I love, and to oppose to serve. But I do not hesitate. 
The favour of my king or country is' equally dear to me; 
but^ hold more closely still to their true interest and my 
own duty. 

I have seen more thSn one government compromised by 
weak or improvident fiiends. I have never seen that the 
w^arnings, even the resistance, of loyal and devoted partisans, 
could be, I will not say a serious, but even a possible danger. 
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If I am mistaken^ the mischief will recoil on myself ; if I am 
right, I have never rendered more eflTectual servicfe. 

But the coalition ? 

Here, I confess, if I were not well acquainted with the 
empire of words an8 prejudices, I should be unable to re- 
strain my astonishment. 

What I when for a great and cherished interest, a warning, 
an act appears to me to be necessary, if a hundred persons, 
otherwise extremely opposed, wish to speak and act with me, 
I am required to pause and be silent ? I am not to do what I 
think right, because I cannot do it alone, or only in concert 
with my usual associates ! 

For, observe well, it is understood, it is certain, that to 
those* persons, who, while acting tvith me on this occasion, 
conceive and desire in reality other objects than mine, I 
make no concession, I lend no support. The Republicans 
and Carlists approved of the address ; — granted. Was the 
address either Carlist or Republican ? And if it tendered 
profitable advice to the monarchy of 1830, if it drew 
it away from serious danger, was I bound to reject the ad- 
dress because the Carlists and Republicans seconded it? 
I see the flame originate; it smoulders, it’ will blaze forth; 
and am I not to cry Fire! for fear of some scattered mis- 
chief-mongers who will repeat the cry with a different in- 
tention ? 

But the approbation, the joy of enemies is suspicious. I 
admit it. It is therefore very necessary to be careful as to 
what you say or do before them. That in itself the question 
of the address was serious, that thus to point out the evil, 
to do an act of opposition, serious motives were necessary, 
no one is more convinced of than I am. I comprehend, 
I admit, I provoke the most scrupulous examination of the 
gravity of these motives. But the evil being recognised, 
to refuse the remedy because enemies will rejoice in seeing 
that evil admitted, or may endeavour to profit by the 
VOL. IV. II II 
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fact, — this, permit me to say, is a line of conduct neither 
sensible nAr manly. 

• Let us take care of this : we desired a system of pub- 
licity, discussion, and liberty. We live under it. It has its 
trials, its annoyances. If we do not ?now how to accept 
them; if we hesitate whenever an effort must be made, a 
vexation endured, if the conflict disturbs, or the noise 
dismays us, if the movement, the rapid and somewhat con- 
fused jostling of opinions, interests, pretensions, and passions 
chills and petrifies us, let us talk no more of liberty ; let 
us abandon representative government, let us retrace our 
steps. 

Has this been well considered ? Has the position been 
properly calculated? I cannot too often repeat, that the 
draft of the address, just, according to my conviction, in its 
censure of the cabinet, was loyal, respectful, and even 
affectionate towards the monarchy of July. Is it then 
nothing to have brought all parties, I will say, if it be so 
desired, all factions to place themselves on such a ground, 
to adopt such language? Hereafter, the draft of that 
address will be read again, and some astonishment will be 
excited on finding that the Republicans and Carlists joined 
their approbation to ours. For myself, I am neither sur- 
prised nor grieved that it should be so. I do not believe 
in the conversion of all the enemies of the government of 
July. For a long time there will be* some, who, despite 
the will of the country and their own experience, will 
persevere in their hostility. But I also know that, even 
in their obstinacy, the most inveterate parties will not 
entirely escape the action of the time, the progress of 
things ; and I accept, I accept with eagerness, every attitude 
and conduct, entirely new for them, and which to a certain 
point may turn aside their enmity. Propose a good object, 
a good emplojment even to dangerous passions, they will suffer 
themselves to be. drawn in that direction, and will lose 
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something of their dangerous character. For myself, when 
I see Eepublicans and Carlists engage in the service of a 
national cause, a national grievance, I watch them care- 
fully, but I rejoice at the fact. The good also is con- 
tagious; whoever touches it imbibes a little; we do not 
place a foot on the right path without advancing a step; 
and when wise and moderate designs once begin to be 
entertained, some impression will remain of wisdom and 
moderation. 

On much better grounds, and more keenly, I congratu- 
lated myself on seeing opinions and persons sincerely 
friendly to the government of July, and who restrain them- 
selves within the circle of pur institutions, meet together 
on this ground of the address, and act in concert. I 
may speak of true and honorable conciliation, for I have 
always rejected false and cowardly concession; that by 
which on both sides something is sacrificed of what we 
think and wish, in the hope of ♦reciprocal deception. I 
hold such combinations as shameful in themselves and 
unworthy of representative government. But when the 
friendly understanding is sincere, when we bring to the 
common stock all that * we have of corresponding sentiments, 
ideas, and intentions, I should like to know who can nijin- 
tain a right, who could have the audacity to say any thing 
against Ihis proceeding? It is not only legitimate, but 
excellent. It is one of the best results of our admirable 
institutions, which, incessantly holding ideas and men in 
contest, lead them to understand and purify each other, 
• and sooner or later produce a compromise in the bolbm 
of reason and the public interest. The representative system 
is a system of constant agreement and conciliation. Liberty 
divides at first, and brings together afterwards. Who would 
not be struck, to-day, by the progress of equitable sen- 
timents and moderate ideas, which everywhere manifests 
itself and tends towards accomplishmentNi And is not this 
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to be permitted to pass into the practice of public business? 
If not, political camps would become prisons, in which men 
would remain eternally shut up and savage, inaccessible 
to each other, as on the day of the most determined combat ! 
Such a pretension, at all times false and mischievous, could 
not be considered in our days, after all our revolutions, 
as anything better than an interested lie or a palpable 
absurdity, f'or myself, confident of never having deserted 
my standard, proud of having always carried it myself in 
the hour of danger, I am open, without embarrassment, to 
all honest approaches, to every loyal coalition ; I look upon 
that accomplished on the ground of the address as a 
triumplp for representative government; and I have no 
more fear of losing liberty for the future than I had 
hesitation in using it on that occasion. 

A passing word on the subject of the coalition, with 
reference to two expressions frequently applied, — ambition 
and intrigue, 

I believe I may say without presumption, that if I had cared 
little for my ideas and my friends, I should have found it 
easy to gratify what is called ambition. I repeat here what 
I have said elsewhere : I have an ambition, but not such 
as ^at? 

As to intrigue, of all accusations it is, in truth, the most 
extraordinary. Every thing took place in the broad light 
of day, under the eye of the country. What I have said, 
I have done ; what I have done, I have said. I have gone 
farther: I have recorded what I did and said formerly. 
I tfkve scrupulously sought publicity on the present, and 
fidelity for the past. On these two conditions, which con- 
stitute my law, I shall never hesitate to act and to follow up 
my object. 

A last question remains ; I have reserved it because I have 
it sincerely at heart. They have spoken of the crown, of its 
inviolability, and the respect which is its due. They say 
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that the draft of the address and its defenders were wanting, 
in that respect. 

This is a spectaele without example. Here is an oj^- 
position which declares and maintains, that it addresses 
itself to the cabinet alone; it sees and exhibits nothing 
but the cabinet. And the cabinet retires, expunges itself, 
places the crown in ftont of it, affirms and repeats that it is 
with the crown that we are dealing ! In vain the opposition 
persists ; the cabinet persists in turn. It absolutely demands 
that the crown should descend into the arena and act as its 
shield. 

But, ministers of the King, even though you indulged in 
the most injurious supposition, even though you Relieved 
that in addressing you exclusively, the opposition lied and 
concealed its true idea, your first and simplest duty was, to 
accept the lie of the opposition, and to hold royalty aloof 
from the combat. It was for you to prevent its being reached 
by the most trifling allusion, to keep its very name from 
being pronounced ; you ought to have covered it with your 
own bodies. And at the very moment when you assert that 
you are capable of this, that you are fully equal to it, you 
prove the contrary by your anxiety to drag the King upon 
the scene to cover yourselves ; yes, you yourselves, under 
the respect borne to him, and to demand in his name the 
votes you ought to be able to obtain on your own account, 
'by your own influence, and which are refused to you alone. 

Under a constitutional monarchy I recognise nothing more 
anti-monarchical and unconstitutional than the attitude and 
language of the cabinet in this debate. 

No, it is not the royal authority that we have called in 
question. We bear towards it the greatest respect; we know 
how mu«h its^presence and strength are necessary to France, 
the services it has rendered, and will still render, to our 
country. Let it then display its prerogatives freely and 
fully ; let it, in its councils, enlighten and persuade its ad- 
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rVisers; let it exercise over them its lawful influence. It is 
its right to do so. It is also your privilege, ministers, to 
enlighten the royal authority in your turn, to convince it 
and make it thoroughly understand the influence of the 
country: You will then answer to the country for all that it, 
has done by your advice and \vith your concurrence. 

This is what the country expects, what the . Charter com- 
mands from the advisers of the crown. This is what we find 
you incapable of. You are too little acquainted with the 
country and its immediate represenhitives ; you do not re- 
present it yourselves, truly or firmly, with the crowm. The 
interests, the sentiments, the whole political and moral life 
of the Jiuntry, fail to reach the throne through your medium. 
And, then, when you appear in the presence of the Chambers 
as advisers of the crown, we find, on the one part, that the 
crown has been badly advised by you, and the country ill 
represented to the c^o^vn; and, on the other, that you ill 
represent and defend the crown before the Chambers. For, 
in our opinion, your weakness is double, and your insuffi- 
ciency is double also. The crown suffers from both, with the 
country and in the Chambers, and the Chambers and the 
country suffer equally in the councils of the crown. 

Hence comes, as we think, the impossibility in which you 
find yourselves of living with the best disposed and most 
judicious Chambers. Hence arise those repeated and sudden 
dissolutions, which reveal the troubles of power and aggra- 
vate without the capability of curing them. 

Now, you have already tried this remedy twice, and the evil 
is not abated. It will re-appear on the opening, or soon after, 
of new Chambers as in those that you have dissolved ; for it 
exists in you, in you alone, in your insufficiency for the 
Chambers writh the crown, and for the crdwn With the 
Chambers. 

This is our opinion, our full opinion, in this great emer- 
gency. It addresses itself to the cabinet, to the cabinet 
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alone, and nothing will induce us to exceed this limit of our 
rights as of our duty. But we shall fulfil our entire duty ; 
we shall exercise our utmost rights. Representative govern- 
ment is our conquest ; the Charter is our truth. We cannot 
lose a particle of either. The honour of France is implicated 
in maintaining both : the honour of her fame and existence 
since 1789 ; more since 1814 ; and more than all since 
1830. 

Her repose too is not less engaged than her honour. As 
long as the actual cabinet subsists, you may hold this, gen- 
tlemen, for certain : all things will remaioias they are, or be 
remitted to suspense and question. The dignity and security 
of the country will totter together. You will sq^ prevail, 
in internal and external affairs, in the management of 
material and morale interests, the same improvidence, the 
same thoughtlessness, the same weakness i and, for the com^ 
mon term of all, the same trials to which you are called 
to-day. 

I have exposed the evil ; the remedy, gentlemen, lies with 
you. 

Guizot. 


2 . M. Ouizot to M. Leroy-Beaulieu^ Mayor of Lieieux. 

My dear Sir, Paris, Feb, 18<A, 1839. 

The cabinet proclaims in all directions, that to vote with 
them is to vote for peace ; to vote with the opposition is to 
vote for war. 

On the 16 th of January last, in the debate on the address, 
I said, in the tribune : 

For eight years France and her government have been 
engaged in the policy of peace. They were in the^i, right* 
I have maintained that policy ; I have maintained it in and 
out of office, on all the benches of this Chamber. I am con- 
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vinoed, convinced to-day as then, that the morality and pro- 
sperity of oiir revolution counselled and commanded that 
policy, I am, and shall ever remain, faithful to it.” 

Eepeat, I beg of you, repeat everywhere, what I said a 
month since, and what I reiterate to-day. Yes, we desired, 
we always desire peace; and peace can only be assured 
through our policy. The ministry which harangues so loudly 
on the subject compromises peace. 

What sensible man w^ould desire war at present? 

We have made war for twenty years to liberate and esta- 
blish ourselves. We required, we, new France required, first to 
be mastere at home, and next, to prove our strength to Europe 
and to assume our proper rank. 

The end is attained, thoroughly attained. We are masters 
at home. In 1830, we plainly exhibited this fact. Europe 
<ias acknowledged it. And as to glory, that baptism of peoples, 
what old State, what ancient race can relate more than 
what w^e have done ? 

In our fierce combats for our independence and rank 
amongst nations, two elements have mingled; the spirit of 
propagandism and the spirit of comiuest. We have learnt 
the evil of both ; w^e desire no more of either. 

The propagandism of truth by force is the corruption of 
truth. Violence in the name of liberty is the ruin of liberty, 
first for the victors, secondly for the yanquished. We are not 
disciples of the Koran. We respect the ideas, sentiments, 
institutions, and rights of others, as we wish others to respect 
ours. We have faith in intelligence and in the times. We 
aspire to give the world the spectacle of free, true, and general 
civilisation, — of that civilisation towards which Europe ad- 
vance through so many ages. We believe that this spectacle 
is a great example, and sufiicient for our greatness. 

Peafce is dear to us for the interest of national morality. 
We ardently desire to see the spirit of order reign amongst 
us, the family spirit, respect for law, and confidence in the 
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future. Above all, we honour intelligence, industry, a«d good 
manners. We wish ambition to be regulated, souls to be 
tranquillisedy minds to be enlightened ; that in social life 
there may be much activity and little hazard. 

We confine ourselves solely to the course of public prosperity. 
Thanks to Grod, it is already great, and increases daily. Our 
agriculture improves, our industry develops itself, our com- 
merce expands ; but how far are we still from what we can 
achieve, from what* we ought to be ! Capital is not equal to 
labour ; knowledge is not adequate to the good employment 
of capital. In every cjise and class, whether the question is 
of material or intellectual means, of public administration 
or private affairs, how many gaps are to be filled up, how 
much progress is still to be made ! Progress whic? ought to 
penetrate in every quarter, to infuse itself into all conditions ; 
which will never be truly satisfactory until all society takes 
part in it, both in the labour and in the produce. 

For all this we require peace, long settled peace. This, to- 
day, is the universal conviction and desire. Europe wants 
peace as well as France. In France, the coimtry wants peace 
as well as the king’s government. One of the noblest claims 
of our monarchy to public gratitude is its constancy in 
the policy of peace. And if I may be permitted to speak of 
myself in such weighty matters, I also have constantly 
associated myself with the same policy; I also have pro- 
claimed and practised in this respect, and^under the severest 
trials, the most unyielding conviction. 

But it is not enough to desire ; it is not enough even ^ 
will. Such is the weakness of man, that against his thought, 
against his wish, he may be led, by his own acts and errors, 
to the very result he most dreads, and anxiously endeavours 
to avoid. 

This is the danger to which the cabinet of the 15th of 
April exposes us. This is the consequence of its policy. It 
compromises peace in place of securing it. 
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Peaes may be compromised in two ways. By a weak 
policy, unworthy of and injurious to the national honour ; 

By an improvident, unskilful policy, which conducts affairs 
badly. 

France is* jealous^ extremely jealous, of her national dignity 
and of her attitude in the world. Let us be thankful that she 
is so! Public, popular susceptibility, that sudden electrical 
feeling, somewhat blind, but powerful and devoted, constitutes 
the honour and greatness of democratic societies. It is through 
that sentiment, in spite of their inconsistencies arid weak- 
nesses, that they elevate’themsel ves and rt\sound brilliantly when 
once that noble fibre is touclied. And let the government 
believe tfc^ thoroughly. Tlie fibre may appear slackened and 
sluggish, but it may also become suddenly excited and shaken, 
and shake everything with its own agitation. You love peace ; 
^ou desire peace. Be careful of the national dignity ; give 
it full satisfaction and security. If it doubts and suspects, do 
you also doubt and tremble for peace. I'he blessings of peace 
are great and gratifying, but a free country will not long 
purchase them at the cost of moral suffering and offensive 
uncertainty. 

It is moreover a position so desirable, an increase of power 
so important for the government, to sympathise with the na- 
tional pride, and to use it as a buckler ! What embarrassments 
will it not escape, what questions^will it not solve through 
this medium ! On all occasions, at every instant, the 
foreigners with whom you have to deal, watch you and feel 
l^ur pulse. Let them know that you are proud and deter- 
mined; — they measure, they restrain thfeir words and acts. 
But if they find and look upon you as timid, irresolute, dis- 
posed to evade and yield, do you believe that they will offer 
you better conditions, or treat you with more consideration ? 
Quite the contrary. They will insist, press, and annoy. 
Tliey will care little to transact busisess with you ; they will 
hold you in light esteem ; and peace clogged with embarrass- 
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ment«, questions, vexations, and disgusts, will gradually ber 
come more difficult and troublesome, and will find itself in 
peril, do what you may to maintain it. 

What vrill be the result if, in other respects, affairs are con- 
diicted with thoughtlessness and improvidendl, under the 
control of first impressions, with the sole end of escaping 
from the difficulty of the moment; of contriving an evasive 
answor, of temporarily saving appearances ; without that power 
of attention and memory which keeps an account of all facts; 
without that prudent maturity of design which prevents 
incautious measures, and never sacrifices the security of the 
future to the convenience of the present ? 

Do you believe, my dear Sir, that on such conditions, with 
sitch conduct, in presence of the national dignity sadden^ 
and wounded, in the midst of affairs rashly commenced, and 
becoming hourly more complicated, peace can be either strong 
or Slue ? Do you believe that this can be the true policy of 
the country ? 

Examine facts — recent — proved facts. They speak more 
loudly tlian I can. They display everywhere, in our foreign 
relations, the \veakncss, improvidence, thoughtlessness of the 
cabinet, and their dangerous consequences. They exhibit 
peace incessantly compromised and on the point of escaping us. 

In Switzerland, to remove from our frontier a young mad- 
man, a division of the army has been put in motion ; and we 
have seen ourselves placed at the mercy of Louis Bonaparte 
and the radicals of Thurgovia, who, with fifteen days of 
obstinacy, were perfectly in a position to compel us to tx^e 
war upon a friendly and valuable neighbour. 

Wherefore ? 

Because the cabinet had neglected to maintain, in our 
relations with that neighbour, our sound and natural policy, — 
the policy adopted by its predecessors. Because it had 
commenced and conducted its remonstrances against the resi- 
dence of Louis Bonaparte in Switzerland, hastily,, confusedly. 
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without discretion or foresight, in a manner offensive to 
Switzerland, and which left neither to the Republic nor to 
us any honourable or pacific road through which to escape 
from the embarrassment. 

In Belgiuifi, matters proceeded to tlie lost extremity. Revo- 
lutionary passions were placed in movement; the Belgian 
people and their king found themselves engaged, compro- 
mised, and plaeeil between an impi>ssible resistiinee and an 
unworthy retreat. 

Wherefore ? 

Because, from the beginning of the affair, our cabinet 
dared not adopt a firm and clear resolution ; because it had 
no influence in Europe, if that could have prevailed in the 
question of territory, to obtain favourable modifications for 
Belgium ; and if not, to determine promptly the execution 
of the treaty, and to siiare the Belgians the deplorable alter- 
native to which they are now reduced, or ourselves tho humili- 
ating attitude >ve hold; — serious inconveniences, and perhaps 
important dangers to both. 

In Mexico w’e have reaped success and glory ; but the suc- 
cess and glory have settled nothing. Our (?ountrymen are 
ill-treated, oppressed, persecuted, and banished by the Mexi- 
can government more violently than ever; the contest has 
become more bitter, and the issue more obscure; we are 
drawn into an enterprise infinitely greater than its motive 
and object, the means, sacrifices, and termination of which are 
equally difficult to calculate. W^'e are engaged in a war more 
tl^ two thousand leagues from home, in face of deserts and 
savages, and equally undecided whether to advance or retreat. 

WTierefore ? 

Because the cabinet neglected to calculate the difficulties 
^of the enterprise ; because, from the beginning, it has allowed 
operations to languish from want of sufficient and well-com- 
bined means ; because it has failed to engage, on our side, 
the gi eat commercial nations, England and the United States, 
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for instatice, whose interests there are analogous with oiu-s; 
but on the contrary have placed us, with regard to those 
nations, in a very delicate position, which becomes more 
delicate from delay. 

Thus, in every direction, our affairs are complicated and 
aggravated. Peace has been compromised; war has emanated 
from that cause, or has been, or still is, on the point of 
springing up. 

And lor a great people, for France, there are no means 
of avoiding these complications. We cannot retire from all 
quarters, as from Ancona, and isolate ourselves like the little 
republic of San Marino. France is present and interested 
everywhere; eve^}"^vhere when a question arises, when an 
event occurs, we must be present and act. Everywhere and 
always, you desirt3 peace : you are right ; peace is» most 
desirable : to break it now, vast reasons are required, reasons 
of national honour and security. But peace, the peace >vhich 
becomes F'rance, is a lofty and laborious work, requiring 
much activity, courage, foresight, ascendancy; which has its 
contests and demands its glory, like war. If you are weak 
and imprudent, truckling and unskilful ; if you know not how 
to solve questions by negotiation or by arms ; if you leave 
them to rise up lightly, or to establish themselves profoundly, 
by showing yourselves equally incapable of supporting or pre- 
venting, of removing or unravelling them, speak no longer 
of peace ; cease to call yourselves ministers of peace : you are 
not more fitted for peace than for war; you profane the name 
of peace ; you compromise its existence. Instead of owing 
you anything, it is by you and tlirough^rou that peace debases 
itself and declines. 

I pause, my dear Sir ; for our country, in the natural dis- 
turbance under which it still suffers after so many rude 
shocks, dretids the energetic expression of even the most 
moderate sentiments, and pictures exaggeration fti the lan- 
guage of every strong conviction. But rest assured that 
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light and piisillaiiiinous policy is not the policy of peaoe» and 
that in the hai^cls of, the cabinet of the loth of April peace is 
not more in safety than is our national honour. 

"^Guizot. 

3, Speech delivered by M. Guizot in the Elecfimd College of 

Litieuxyon tlte Zrd 'of Marchy \Sl^9y immediately after his 

election,^ 

Gentlemen, 

You have conferred on me a grt‘at honour : T thank you 
for it with profound gratitude. I see in this more than a 
personal success : I perceive in it a siuiction of the conduct I 
have held in these latter times, a proof that I have judged 
soundly and acted well. 

And do not believe, gentlemen, that I have acted incon- 
siderately. I have watched long and maturely deliberatcHl. 
It is not by choice that I have placed myself at variance 
with the government I love and have served, which I still 
intend to serve, now and alw^ays. I foresaw the consequences 
of this division, the evil interpretations, the insults, the 
calumnies, and what touches me more neiirly, perhaps, the 
sinoere disapprobation of some of my oldest friends, estimable 
men, for having marched in concert wdth whom so long, I 
take honour to myself, and whose sympathy will ever be dear 
to me. 

Nevertheless, I have not hesitated ; I beheld two urgent 
and decisive points. 

J saw, within, the weakness of our representative govern- 
ment, especially in th% Chamber of Deputies; that is to say, 
of the influence of France in her own affairs. 

Without, I saw the deterioration of our attitude, of our 
acts and alliances ; that is to say, the deterioration of the 
influence of France in the affairs of Europe. 


M. Gukot had 477 votes in this college out of *525 voters. 
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And as a consequence to this prolonged change of national 
policy, I perceived a lamentable and pej^ps dangerous re- 
action. 

Experience, gentlemen, is not wanting to us. We know 
how governments engaging in an erroneous path, gradually 
become compromised, and end by losing themselves, ever sur- 
rounded by friends, but blind and weak friends, who are uAtble 
to guide or restrain them. This is no general idea or vague 
reminiscence. We have seen it. Wc shall not see it again. 
We have a double guarantee against it, — the wisdom of the 
King and the wisdom of the country. But this wisdom 
consists precisely in noting and pointing out, in good time, 
the deviation and the danger. 

It is on the brink of the abyss that we ought, and are able 
to pause. It is the merit of free governments, it is the duty 
of good citizens in free governments, to combat the evil as 
soon as it appears, to repulse it before it augments. Our 
readiness to become alarmed and fortified for the present, 
constitutes our security for the future. 

Do you also know, gentlemen, wha would suffer most from 
the reaction necessarily produced by the enfeeblement of our 
institutions, and the change of our national policy ? G^tem- 
ment, and power. They would be held accountable, andl)y 
them the penalty would be paid. You would see the prin- 
ciples and resources 5f government become weakened in 
their turn. You would see revive in the country the desire 
for extensive guarantees, for precautions which enervate and 
disarm authority. We require authority to be strong, and I 
fear its deficiencies, at least as much for the mistrusts they 
inspire a% for the immediate evil they produce. 

This is what has determined my conduct, gentlemen ; these 
are my reasons for opposing the cabinet As I have had the 
honour to tell you, just now, I did not dissemble to myself 
the difficulties of such a position. I did not flatter myself 
that it would be at once understood and universally approved. 
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But I hoped that a long session, nunierous and varied 
debates, would brj^ it to general light It has not been so. 
An abrupt and unexpected dissolution has as suddenly 
brought before you, gentlemen, and before the country at 
large, questions scarcely enunciated and still obscure. I 
have dreaded, and freely acknowledge, mischievous conse- 
queitees. I have apprehended one of two evils, both suffi- 
ciently serioiis, — the irritation or weakness of the country. 

I feared lest it should go beyond the mark or ignore the 
danger. 

I have resumed confidence, gentlemen, for what lu^ tfiken 
place in this district, what j-ou have just done cannot he 
an isolated fact. It is undoubtedly, a symptom and type of 
what is now taking place throughout France. A majority will 
declare itself, a decided and powerful majority, stronger and 
more influential than it has ever been. Never, gentlemen, 
during nine years, and allow me to feel proud of the fact, 
have I ever received from you so many votes. And this strong 
majority is not an impulse of passion, the effect of enthu- 
siastic party spirit ; it is, on the contrary, as conciliatory as 
decisive ; it rallies, I would say, if I dared, nearly all the 
sine^f^ friends of our revolution of 1830, of our monarchy 
of 1830, of the Charter and dynasty of 1830. Divided for 
several years, to-day they approach and unite. 

Gentlemen, there is yet another point which touches me 
nearly. Wliat is the pressing, the evident necessity of our 
epoch ? What is the method, the only method by which to 
fix a term to our embarrassments and to the dangers of our 
situation? Precisely that which you are now adopting: a 
majority at once decided and not exclusive, powerful and 
conciliatory. 

A decided majority is indispensable to the strength and 
moral influence of our constitution, to the^ strength and , 
moral power of government itself. We suffer, we decline to- 
gether for five years, chambers and cabinets, authority and 
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liberty, through those narrow, floating majorities, which take 
from government all fixity, elevation, and ascendancy, to con- 
fer on miserable intrigues and paltry interests a lamentable 
and ridiculous importance. 

For five years there has been much talk of conciliation. 
It is a powerful and a soothing word, which all parties have 
endeavoured to appropriate. I also, gentlemen, lov#and 
desire conciliation. I have ever contested for a moderate 
policy, a policy which considers and reconciles all rights and 
interests. And when I examine myself, I find nothing, 
absolutely nothing which should render conciliation difficult 
to me. I carry within me no violet or bitter feelings. I hate 
no one; I have injured no one. I defy any man in France 
to say that I have ever been guided by evil wishes or j)er- 
Honal resentiiK ut. I have learnt from experience to com- 
prehend and explain much ; and I believe that the energy of 
eonviclioii does not exclude some degree of impartiality iu 
the judgment and of benevolence in the heart. 

Hut, g(*ntlemen, wh<*never I hear conciliation named, I 
1 ‘onsider two things; public security, and my individual 
digjiity. 

As long as the state appeared to me in danger; as long^as 
I saw the King and the Cliarter menaced ami attacked ; and 
as often as ct)nciliation has seemed to be proposed as the 
price of a disavowal of the policy of resistance, which saveil 
both ill evil days, I neither wished nor ought to lend im’self 
to it. 

Such was the state of things, gentlemen, in 1834, 1835, 
and 1836. Those wore the times of Fioschi, of Alibaud, of 
Mcimier, of the conspiracy of Straslnnirg; times Jissuredly of 
struggle and danger ; times which demanded a vigilant and 
energetic policy, the policy of the 13th of March, and of the 
11th of October. I have not abandoneil it. You would not^ 
gentlemen, have counselled me to do so. What do I say ? 
You would not have forgiven it. You are vigilant for the 

VOL. IV. I I 
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security of the government of July ; you are jealous of the 
honour of your deputy. I have preserved both. I feel 
confident of your approbation. 

Times are changed. Tlie safety of the state is no longer 
tlireatened. Resistance has borne its fniits. The King 
and the Chai*ter breathe freely under the shelter of the 
laws and of the public sentiment. Questions have arisen, 
foreign to oiu* old debates, relative to the retility of our insti- 
tutions, the dignity of our foreign policy, and the Judicious 
conduct of our affairs; — questions on wdiich I have nothing 
to disavow ; a free and elevated ground on which a true and 
honourable conciliation may take phice, 1 lend myself to it 
witli eagerness. Therein lies the j^rineiple of a numerous 
and reconciling majority, which can concentrate the sincere 
friends of the government of July, without fixing on any 
of them the charge of weakness or falsification. Much is said 
of the coalition. Gentlemen, observe what passes amongst 
yourselves in this district, in this college. Has any one 
renounced his opinions, his antecedents, his friends? Do 
you feel guilty of defection or hypocrisy ? No, certainly 
not; you are consistent with yourselves; faithful to all that 
you have thought, done, loved, and served. Yet, neverthe- 
less, you have approached each otlier. You think, you voU; in 
unison, under the empire of the same idea, tlic same convic- 
tion: attachment to representative government, to its dig- 
nity and vigour, to the desire of seeing it real and effective. 
»Such is the coalition, gentlemen ; there is no other. That 
wdiich ha.s taken place amongst you, naturally, us^jfully, and 
monvily, is the same which has been accomplished in the 
Chamber. In all respects equally legitimate and honourable, 
it will, I hope, be everywhere equally salutary : it will every 
where restore to our institutions their truth and energy ; it 
Avill every where l>ecome the source of true parliamentary 
majorities by leaving to all the honour of our [last and the 
liberty of our future. 
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Gentlemen, in what I do and require to-day there Is 
not! ling new or strange to me. I am faithful, strictly faithful, 
to what I have always done and required. Nearly three years 
ago, in August 183G, in this place, many amongst you did 
me the honour pf inviting me to a banquet. I then deli- 
vered a speech to wliich the press and the tribune have often 
referred. I gladly seized that opportunity of doing homage 
to the wisdom of the King; of recalling the eminent, the im- 
mense services, rendered by the King to France in the cause 
of order and peace. What I then said I should repeat, I do 
nqieat still, with the same conviction, the same gratitude. 
And then I also said : 

‘f To support the King is not to l^ave all on his hands. 
Our adhesion ought not to be passive, ineffective, a mere 
adhevsion of spectators. The King can do nothing without 
the country ; his firmness needs the support of our firmness ; 
his wisdom draws its strength from our wisdom. Let not 
the national majority, which has so well sustained the King 
in the policy of a judicious medium, relax, disunite, or 
give way to discouragement : let it openly manifest its 
thought and boldly exercise its influence. Penetration, vigi- 
lance, perseverance, and (Energy, are its imperious duties. 
Let them be fidfilled. The perils of the King will con- 
tinually nunove to a greater distance with the perils of 
France. Liberty, real and universid liberty, will gradually 
develop itself, and w e shall see the security of the people and 
the throne, the dignity of the country and the influence of 
power establish themselves together.” 

What did I intend by these ^x.ords, gentlemen, if not to 
demand flie realization, the actual energy of representative 
government, the influence of the Chamber of Deputies in tlie 
affairs of the country, the influence of a strong, active, becom- 
ing majority in the Chamber of Deputies? Never, gentle- 
men, for a single minute have 1 deserted that noble cause ; 
never have 1 supposeil our institutions to become eliervated, 

ii2 
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eluded, deteriorated ; never have I admitted that an adminis- 
tration without principles or vigour could represent the true 
government of the country, lender such attributes I no 
longer recognise the proud and free government we won by 
concjuest in 1830. I wish to see it complete and regidar. 
I believe that its security and honour reside in the energetic 
development, in the constant ec|uilibrium of all its elements. 
I wish to see them increase and strengthen, and all in con- 
cert. To-day, gentlemen, as in 1836, as at all times, I 
exclaim, X 0//7 live the Kimj! Liuuj live the Charier! This 
ixS the rallying cry of our country. 
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No. XIV. 

(Pago 304.) 

Kintj Louis-Philip^e to M. Cruisot. 

Sumhti/j 2 o'clock, March 2Wiy 1839, 
At the moment when I believed that all was on the point 
of being settled, all is broken off, and the Marshal has jiwt 
anuoimced to me that he retires. I ^vish most anxiously to 
see you, to hear and talk with you on this subject. Come 
then to me as |pon as you possibly can. 


1 i3 
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No. XV. 

(Vn^o flVX) 

Slf/natiirc^ to the Letter adtlressed to M. Guizot, hy iimdt]’ 
jive A'nxevican citizens, on the 1st vj" Fel^aanj, 1841. 

E. IS. Burd, Tho. van Zaiult,' Jared Sparks, Matthew Mor- 
giMi, Eugene Avail, M. Brimmer, F. P. Corbin, Robert Walsh, 
Andrew Ritehie, Herman Thom, Robert liaird. Gas. M. 
Gibbs; Leonard Hoods, Professor of Bninswiek College, 
Maine ; Henry Seybeit, R. N. Gibbes, H. ^ Preston, M. 
Smiller, H. G. Dyar, Charles J. Piiddle, E. C. Biddle, J. Ran- 
dolph, J. iVreher, W. van Rensselaer, Tho. Warner, Alex, van 
Rensselaer. 
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No. XVI. 

(Page .“iSO.) 

1 . Daron (le Bourqueney to Marshal SoulU 

London, May 2oth, 1830, 

Marshal, 

Ah I announced to your Excellency yesterday, Lord Pal- 
merston haa communicated without delay to all the memberfl 
of the council, the news of the renewal of hostilities between 
the Turkish and Eg}"|itian armTes. This evening, at the 
Queen’s ball. Lord Melbourne, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
Nonnanby, all three mentioned to me the serious -aspect 
v#h which they regard this event. They sought, neverthe- 
less, to persuade themselves still that the intelligence could 
not be perfectly correct, and they founded their opinion on 
the contrast it presents with that which preceded it froin 
Constantinople and Alexandria, Although I concealed my 
communication as carefully as possible, it had already trans- 
pired. During the evening, Redschid Pacha, who was this 
day to take leave of the Queen, being informed by Lord 
PalrnerHton, ^announced openly that he had suspended his 
departure. Count Orloff was also aware of the news, and 
without commenting on the consequences, proclaimed its 
importance with affectation. 

J^ord Palmerston expressed a desire to see me again to 
day. We have had a fresh conference, which lasted t^vo 
hours. Time will not permit me to forward a detailed 

I 1 1 
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account of it to your Excellency, but I prefer confining 
myself to the leading points of the convermtion to the post- 
ponement of a more complete analysis. 

Lord Palmerston had just received a despatch from Lord 
Granville, which entirely confirms that which I communi- 
cated to him yesterday, and which adds also that the intelli- 
gence had reached Malta from two different ]X)ints, Syria 
and Alexandriiu We have therefore diseanled the doubts of 
ye^sterday, and the evil Ixdng admitted, nothing now remains 
but to consider the remedy. 

Lord Palmerston commenced by declaring that he was 
going to submit to me lus personal views on the state of 
the question, that on ^Nloiulay he should lay them ])efore 
the council, but that nothing could be definitively deculed 
before the arrival of answers from Paris. It is unneccasary 
to add, that throughout this long conversation I took care 
to represent myself lus entjrely without instructions, so that 
nothing I said could even in the most remote degree be 
construefl into tlie authorized expression of iny government. 

Lord Palmerston at once laid down a hypothesis, from 
which flows the entire current of the ideas he luxs adoptii. 

I assume for point of departure,” he said, that the 
object of our common policy is the siifqjort of the Ottoman 
empire, as the least objectionable guarantee for the main- 
tenance of the European equilibrium. There is here, as in 
France, a certain amount of opinion favourable to the deve- 
lopment of Egyptian power. This opinion the English cabinet 
by no means partiikes in, but it forms one of the many 
difficulties we have to .encounter in *the patfi of Eastern 
affairs. 

The preservation of the Ottoman empire being admitted 
as our end, we have to protect it against its friends and 
enemies. 

** The actual event surprises and leaves us in ignorance as 
to what we have to fear from the friends of the Ottoman 
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empire. This is an eventuality we shall have to ward off 
at a later period. Let us begin with the enemies. 

“The act of aggression (attributed to the Turks by the 
late.st telegraph) has its moral importance, for there is a 
principle of justice, the power of which we cannot deny, 
in a first disposition to retort the coasequences of war on 
the aggre&sor; but w'e must at the same time remember 
that we never became a guaranteeing parfy to the arrange- 
ments of Kutaieh ; that we have never, by any act, obliterated 
the quality of va.s.sal in the conqueror or of sovereign in 
the conquered : we have yielded to the pressure of things ; 
these things being changed, we are now bound to incjuire 
to what point the sovereign has a right to repossess himself 
by arms of what the. arms of the vassjil have wrested from 
him. 

“ Let us pass by the fact of aggression, and suppo^ it to 
be decided in favour of Egypt. We can neither desire that 
the victorious Pacha should again reduce the Ottoman em- 
pire to the brink of ruin, and force it to throw- itself into 
the arms of Russia; nor that the Sultan, excited by past 
successes (very doubtful ones!) should leave the peace of 
Europe in danger as long as it may please him to dispute 
with tlie Pacha his recent conquests, and perhaps his old 
possessions. 

“ Our first duty then is to arrest, as soon as possible, the 
collision so unfortunately precipitated. With what means 
of action, and within what limits? 

“ The means of action may be of two kinds ; ships of war, 
and troops for disembarkation. I know not whether it 
would fall within the views of the French government to 
despatch an expeditionary corps to the theatre of passing 
events. Occupied os we ourselves are in India and America, 
we coul(^ not appear there with a sufficient force in avail- 
able time. This last condition would also apply to the 
milit«7 intervention of France ; for an cxpedltitmary force 
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ought at least to amount to fifteen thousand men, who could 
not be assembled and embarked in less than from two to 
three months. There remain, then, tlie squadrons. They 
are on the spot, and can be quickly reinforced. We have 
eight ships of the line in the Archipelago, and two in the 
Tagus. Our united fleets are sufficient for all maritime 
events. 

‘‘ The instructiSns to our admirals ought to provide for two 
contingencies ; whether, in presenting themselves on the 
coast of Syria they would find the Pacha victorious, or arrive 
to be present at his defeat. 

" If the advantage remained with the arms of the Pacha, our 
admirals should be empowered to order liim to pause in the 
position in which he might find himself on their {urival, 
under the threat of seeing his communications with Alexan- 
dria cut off, and all supplies by sea rendered thenceforward 
imjxxssible. Asufficiimt number of ships sliould at the same 
time Jippear before Alexandria, declare the port in a state of 
blockade until Ibraharn received the orders of his father to 
suspend his victorious march, pre*vent the egress of the 
Eg}'ptian fleet should it be in the liarl>our, and interdict 
its return if at sea, until the acceptance of the proposed 
conditions. 

If the Ottoman army has commenced by a success, the 
same intimation should be conveyed to the Pacha in com- 
mand; our admirals would have to use all their influence to 
restrain him from pushing his mlvantages beyond a boundary 
to bo fixc*d in common, and to announce to him that tliey 
should instantly demand instructions from their govenmient 
in the event of their representations being disregarded. 
During this time the efforts of our united embassies at Con- 
^ntinople should be exerted without intermission to bring 
back and confine the Sultan within the limits of a wise 
moderation.” 

Such, Marshal, in a few words, is the naval actiom^to be 
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iuloptgd by the two powers, according to the recommendation 
of Lord Palmerston ; this is what he intends to propose to 
tlie council on Monday, and this he submits to the conside- 
ration of tlie King’s government. He added, as a necessary 
accompaniment, that to be effectual, their action should be 
immediate, and that not ar moment is to be lost in combining 
the movements of our fleets, and preparing the instructions 
to our admirals. 

I now pass on to the diplomatic action : — 

Lord Palmerston i& of opinion that we should, without 
delay, present ourselves at Vienna as entirely united in inten- 
tions and efforts for the maintenance of the Ottoman empire ; 
that we should frankly avow the object we propose to accom- 
plish, and that we should press for the co-operation of Austria 
by every means in her power. A similar step should at the 
wimo time bo taken at Berlin. 

“ Here, again,” Lord Palmerston resumed, ‘‘we have two 
contingencies to provide against. The Porto may already 
have inqAored and received the aid of Kitssia in men and 
ships ; or, they may have been demanded and Rusvsia may 
hesitate to comply, 

“ In the first Ciise we should propose to the Austrian 
cabinet to join with us in declaring that Western Europe 
demands, in the name of the European equilibrium, that 
the Russian auxiliary troops should immediately return to 
their own territory after having accomplishe<l their mission, 
and without any conquests being obtained by Russia, or any 
stipulations for political or commercial advantages. This 
declaration, in whatever terms it might bo couched, should 
be peremptory to the poiilf^ and should leave Russia in no 
doubt whatever as to the consequences to which a line of 
conduct in opposition to that of the allies would inevitably^ 
expose her. 

“ In the second case, we should press the court of Vienna 
to propose with us to St, Petersburg a preliminai'y concert 
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between the five great powers, the object of which woijd be 
the maintenance of the Ottoman empire, and the action to 
be determined in common. We should then arrange the 
auxiliary interference of Russia, and confine it within tlu^ 
limits of a common understanding. 

Under these two hypotheses, we shall extenuate, as much 
as lies in our power, the disastrous effects on the destinies of 
the Ottoman empire, of being committed solely to Russia/’ 

I have given you the most faithful summary which my 
memory can supply, of my two conferences with Lord Pal- 
merston, and I believe that I have conveyed to you his exact 
ideas. I venture to request that your Excellency will enabK? 
me, as soon as })ossibIe, to make known to him the opinion 
of the King's guveriinient. 

Deign to accept, i?ie. 

Houkqueney. 


2. Marshal Soldi to Baron de Bourquenry. 

Sir, . Pani*j June 18.30. 

We have not yet received tho letters arrived by the. last 
packet-boat from the east, but a teh*graphie despatch from 
Marseilles, inserted in the MoidteuVy proves that at the most 
recent date, notwithstanding a brawl between the Turkish 
and Egyptian soldiers, the fears of a collision between the 
two annies had not yet been realised. The time which 
passes >vill undoubtedly strengthen the hope we may be per- 
mitted to build, for the maintenance of peace, upon a concert 
between all the great European pJKvers. 

Xhe reception given at Berlin, and more particularly at 
^Vienna, to our first overtures for the accomplishment of n 
mutual accord to secure this object, is of the most satisfactory 
nature. The Prussian cabinet, placed as it is in a secondary 
lx)sitiou os to all that regards the East, could only show 
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itflclf disposed to support, ficcording to its means, the efforts 
of its allies ; but that of Vienna, whose situation is totally 
diffVrent, has not hesitated to declare itself frankly and 
categorically on the arrangements indispensably called for in 
this serious emergency. Count Appony has received orders 
to communicate to me a fully developed despatch, in which 
M. de Mtdteniich explains, with his habitual diplomatic for- 
malities, the view he has adopted on this important point. 

commences by admitting that, in the present state of 
tilings, n siatii (pio, the source of so much anxiety, and 
almost ecpially objectionaiile to the two contending parties, 
is a matter of the utmost difficulty, iftt could l>e solves! by 
tlie restoration of Syria to the authority of the Porte, by the 
sole effort of the Turkish arms, he woiild approve of the 
solution; but ho regards this as more than improbable, and 
believes tliat in the contest that might ensue, all chances 
would be in favour of Mehemet Ali. In this position of 
affairs, and without prejudice to the proposed .negotiations 
for a definitive settlement, ho agrees with us in opinion that 
the great courts ought to come to an understanding, with the 
object of preventing hostilities, if possible ; of terminating 
them if tliey havt? commenced; and of reconciling, while 
admitting tlie power of existing facts, the reasonable claims 
of the two parties l)y an arrangement which may seciu*e the 
future, while checking the exaggerated pretensions of both. 
Admitting, as indisputable axioms, that the powers neither 
desire the dethronement of the Sultan, nor admit the possi- 
bility of expelling Mehemet Ali from Egy][>t, and finally that 
not one of them seeks to aggrandise itself at the expense of 
the Ottoman empire, he concludes from these premises that 
it will he easy for them to agree, and repeats that they hold 
in their hands all that is necessary to give weight to their 
determination. French and English fleets are in the Medi- 
terranean; laud aud sea forces are not wanting to Kussia; a 
firm aud unifunn language at Alexandria and Confitantiuople^ 
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seconded by the attitudes, equally imposing but expectant, 
assumed by the combined squadrons, Avould in all probability 
suffice, according to M. de Mettei:nich^ to secure success to 
the mediation of the powers. Such is the substance of tlui 
despatch communicated to me by Count Appony. It con- 
cludes with an observation which has struck me, as I see in 
it the timid apparition of an idea, ever fondly cherished by the 
Austrian cabinet and as constantly rejected by liussia, — that 
of establishing, in the capital of Austria, a conference on the 
affiurs of the East. Vienna, says M. de Metternich, is, wiili 
regard to the great cmestioii in debate, a point so central tliat 
answei*s may reach it from all quarters at the same time. 

Communications similar to tliat contained in tlu^ despatch 
written hy Count Appony have been transmitted to St. 
Petersburg, to Vienna, and to Berlin 

As soon as I learn anything furtlier, I shall hasten to let 
you know, for the infonmition of Lord Palmerston. 


3. Marshal Soldi to Baron de Bourq\f,eney, 

, Paris, Jane ITth, 1831). 


My preceding despatch has acquainted you wiMi the answer 
of the cabinet of Vienna to our first communications . 

The intelligence brought three days since hy the packet- 
boat from the East, comprises no news of the slightest im- 
portance. The armies were still facing each other on the 
hanks of the Euphrates, but nothing indicated a desire on 
the part of their leaders to come to action . . . The Turks 
can scarcely l>e in a condition to commence hostilities. Their 
army, it is reported, does not exceed .3(1,000 men, weakened 
hy want of supplies and desertion. 

The state of affairs, as it presents itself at this moment, is 
quite suiheient to justify serious anxiety. I am now going to 
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place you in a position to answer the questions addressed to 
you by Lord Palmerston, as to the oynion formed by the 
King’s government on. the measures to be adopted under the 
exigencies of the moment. 

The King’s government comprehends the utility and con- 
venience of an understanding between the great powers to 
settle the means of securing, by a common attitude and 
language, the maintenance of the Ottoman empire, and it 
thinks the seat of the deliberations to be opened with this 
object should be established at Vienna, as the most desirable 
locality. 

. It considers that to prevent hostilities, if they are still 
suspended, or to bring them to an end if they have imhappily 
coinrnenced, the French and English fleets should operate as 
a sort of armed mediation, commandflig the sea, to contest 
the movements of the Eg)-ptiau and Turkish annaments; to 
ol)lige them to return to their ports, in case they have issued 
from them. 

The English squadron appears to amount to six sail o#the 
line, without counting sniiiller vessels. Ours will also be 
increased to that number, and will include four or five frigates, 
with four steamers, at the least, tmd other smaller vessels. 
Six meii-of-war are already collected at Smyrna, or on the 
way there. Three others will sail for that place immediately. 
It is important that instructions, not exactly common, but 
dictatc^d by the same idea, and previously arranged between 
the two courts, shoidd be forwarded without delay to the 
i)flicers commanding the two squadrons, to direct their opera- 
tions. 

Ae soon as it becomes known in the East that these forces 
act in the same spirit and with a similar object, it is not 
possible to believe that either the fleet of the Sultan or that 
of the Pacha will be disposed to risk a* conflict with them. 
1 go still further; this demonstration, by rendering war 
almost impossible, will take from Russia all pretext for 
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placing in movement her fleet at Sebastopol, or even lier 
land forces. 

To attain more completely the end^ we have in view, per- 
haps it would be desirabli? that the Austrian flag should 
display itself in conjunction with the combined squmlrons of 
France and England. One or two frigates, with some lighter 
ships, would suffice for that j>urposc. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that M. de Metteniich has already expressed his 
opinion to that effect. 

Such are tlie measures which I think should be at onc(^ 
Sdopted, if we do not wish to be surprised by events. I now 
pass on to those which, as soon as formal dcftberatioi^s 
are opened between the cabinets, miglit be put in force to 
terminate the oxis<^»n" prides and definilely to prevent its 
renewal. 

In the event of our resolutions and the attitude of our 
squadrons not being able to prevent the two contending par- 
ties from having recourse to arms, the necessity of a common 
actilBi would become evident ; .and there is no reason to ex- 
pect that we should then be able to induce Kussia to abstain 
from material interference in a question in which her interests 
would be 80 directly engaged. What we ought to insist on 
Ls, that her action should l>e determined and limited in con- 
cert with the other courts; that she. should confine herself 
to the course adopted by France and England ; and, in fact, 
that a European convention should replace the stipulations 
of Unkiar-Skelessi, I cannot estimate the full amount of 
fibstacles that such a project might encounter from the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg. Nevertheless, it would find few 
available argurnents, however speciously they might b(^ 
set forward, by which to repulse combinations evidently pro- 
ceeding from a desire for peace, and supported by all the 
allies. 

It remains for me to speak of the final object of this nego- 
tiation, of the arrangement by which it would be possible to 
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place tbb Sultan and hie powerful vassal in more satisfac- 
tory relations with each other, and in a position offering 
better security for the future repose of the East, 

The importance of conceding to Mehemet Ali the invpti- 
ture of at least a part of his actual possessions seems now to 
be almost unanimously admitted. It is felt, that at the point 
of greatness he has reached, the necessity of assuring the 
future fortunes of his family, and of placing it, after his 
death, in security from the vengeance of the Porte, has too 
strongly impressed itself upon his mind to suffer him to 
entertain pacific notions until he lais obtained satisfaction on 
that leading point 

On the other hand, we cannot flatter ourselves with a hope 
that -the Porte will consent to yield to him this increase of 
moral force, unless, by way of compensation, some advantage 
is granted to itself which may furnish a material guarantee 
against the eventual enterprises of art enemy whose power it 
has thus augmented. The nature and extent of this advantage 
is not easily determined. Lord Palmerston thinks thft it 
should not fall short of the entire restitution of Syria. 

At Berlin, they seem to admit that the Sultan should con- 
tent himself with merely a portion of that province. For 
ourselves, we acknowledge that the Porte has a claim to a 
substantial compensation ; but we think that the moment for 
fixing the exact proportion has not yet arrived ; that such a 
qiiestion cannot be decided until after many important and 
complicated data have been considered, the full appreciation 
of which cannot be the work of a moment ; and that this point 
ought to be referred to the concerted understanding, which, 
if our views prevail, will be established between the powers* 
You will have the goodness to let Lord Palmerston read the 
present despatch. In thus laying open to the cabinet of 
liondon, without reserve, the aspect under which we regard 
the important circumstances of the moment^ we offer it an 
unequivocal pledge of the confidence with which ih has 
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inspired us, and of our desire to act in the most perfect 
accordance. 


4. Baron de Boxirqaeney to Marshal Sonlt. 

Marshal, Zori</<w, Jm^e 17M, 1830. 

Yesterday Lord Palmerston wrote to rtxiuest I would 
call upon him, stating also that he wished to confer with me 
on the affairs of the East. I repaired to liiin without delay. 
I had abstained for several da\*s from jiressing too urgently 
for an answer to the overtures which I was instructed by 
your Excellency to make to the English cabinet ; but the 
answer being announced, I considered it right to evince the 
most eager anxiety to receive it from the lips of Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Lord Palmerston stated that the council had occupied 
Saturday in deliberating on the affairs of the East, and that 
he was authorized to communicate to me the result of tliat 
consultation. He also added that Prince Esterhazy would 
only be informed of it after me. 

“ Hitherto,” Lord Palmerston began, “ you have only 
heard my personal impressions on the Eastern question. I 
am now going to tell you the mature opinion of the Council ; 
that opinion I beg you will convey to the knowledge of your 
government, adding, with the transmission, that before acting 
we shall wait its judgment on the question.” 

I shall now lay liefore y(^ in a faithful summary, all that 
my memory has retained and my reason has classified on the 
result of these deliberations of the Council. 

The Council has thus decided : 

That England is called on to proceed in strict uniformity 
with France; that everything is impossible without this 
perf^ understanding ; that, with it, all is easy, or at least 
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possible. The Council has divided the question into two 
parts : 

1. Immediate action in the event of a conflict having 
already commenced between the Turkish and Egyptian 
armies. 2. The negotiation of such an arrangement as shall 
render the renewal of this conflict impossible. 

The immediate despatch of our combined squadrons to the 
coast of Syria is considered indispensable. 

Our admirals should be instructed, if they find hostilities 
already commenced, to order the two generals in command 
to arrest without delay the march of their armies, and to 
extend the radius of distance which six weeks since separated 
their respective advanced guards. This order should be 
accompanied by a declaration in the name of their govern- 
ments, that at Constantinople and Alexandria the great 
powers had entered on a treaty of settlement calculated to 
satisfy the just pretensions of both parties. 

If the Turks refused to stop, the admirals should, without 
a moment’s delay, despatch two officers to Constantinople to 
announce to our ambassadors the refusal of the commandant 
of the Ottoman army to acquiesce in our suggestions, and 
they would hold him responsible for such a serious infringe- 
ment of the relations of the Porte with all the powers of 
Europe. Our squadrons’ would maintain a strict look-out on 
the coast of Syria, 

If the Egyptians slighted our summons, the admirals 
should be instructed to intercept all supplies by sea, and to 
detach a considerable portion of the fleet to Alexandria, 
where we should appear in imposing %rce, and with the 
threat of blockading the harbour in case Mehemet All refused 
to suspend the advance of his son. 

The Council is of opinion that this demonstration would 
suffice to prevent hostilities from breaking out, or to arrest 
theif progress if they have already commenced. 
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Meanwhile^ we should open negotiations at Constantinople 
and Alexandria on the double basis of the estaMishment of 
the hereditary right of the family of Mehemet Ali over 
Egypt> and of the evacuation of Syria by the Egyptian troops. 
The Council thinks that we shoffcd encounter no serious diffi- 
culty at Constantinople, and that if any presented itself at 
Alexandria, we should surmount it by convincing the Pacha 
of our union. The Council has neither determined the place 
nor details of negotiation ; it merely pro[>ose8 the basis and 
recognizes its indispensable necessity for securing the' peace of 
the world on a solid foundation. 

To render this negotiation successful, the council relies 
much on the efficacy of the co-operation of Austria ; but it 
also considers that such co-operation should be governed 
and led by the union of our two cabinets. Let a single 
doubt arise at Vienna on that union, and all will evaporate in 
words. 

Finely, the Council has weighed the conjuncture under 
which, unauthorized by events and even beyond the limits of 
reasonable prevision, we might find the Russians already 
established at Constantinople, or in march towards the capital 
of the Ottoman empire. This most important question has 
been discussed here under the profound impression caused by 
the phrase in your Excellency’s despatch, No. 16: ‘‘I 
fear that in London they may treat too lightly the idea 
of a new Russian expedition.’’ The Council thinks that, 
in this case, our combined squadrons should appear before 
Constantinople as friends, if, the Sultan accepted our 
aid, and by force, ^f he refused it. The question of the 
passage of the Dardanelles, in a militaiy sense, has also 
been debated. It is looked upon as practicable, but dan- 
gerous, during the six winter months when the wind blows 
from the Mediterranean; during the six others it is con- 
sidered easy, but with troops for disembarkation. I need not 
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add, that this last step is, if I may so express myself, an ex- 
treme conjttture, but for the accomplishment of which it 
rests with us alone to prevent the retractation of England. 

Your Excellency has now before you an exact analysis of 
the resolutions adopted by tift Cabinet Council held the day 
before yesterday. My despatch will convey them to you 
before you receive a more direct and detailed communication 
wliich Lord Palmerston is at this moment preparing. I 
strongly represented the necessity of drawing up a plan of 
instniction for the admirals; such points calinot be too 
minutely defined. This plan will be communicated by Lord 
Granville to your Excellency. 

Prince Esterhazy followed me at Lord Palmerston’s. He 
will* have received the same overtures which were made to 
me (perhaps with certain reservations). The Prince is full 
of hope as to the success of the Turco-Eg 3 rptian negotiation. 

The Russian embassy listens, watches, but hesitates in ita 
action as in its language. There have been many Russians in 
London during the last month, and some amongst them high 
in the confidence of the Emperor. I venture with timidity 
an opinion hastily formed, but it appears to me that in that 
quarter also they are not prepared for extreme measures. 

I venture to entreat that your Excellency will acquaint me 
as soon as possible with the opinion formed by the King’s 
government on the plan proposed by the British ministry. 
That opinion will be decisive as to the march of events. 

It is long since I have so thoroughly comprehended as 1 
now do the weight of France in the balance of Europe* 
.*.**. 

Deign to accept, &c. 

Boubqcemet. 
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5 . Baron de Bourqueney to Marslud s^t. ■ 


Marshal, London^ June 20<A, 1830. 

I received yesterday the d4l|>atch (No. 23) which your 
Excellency has done me the honour to address to me under 
the date of Jime the 17 t h, with extracts from the latest corre- 
spondence with St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Constantinople, 
and Alexandria. I informed Lord Palmerston that I had a 
communication to make to him on the part of the King’s 
government He appointed an interview for the same day^ but 
the sitting of the Hoitse of Commons having commenced by 
an important vote in wliich he was compelled to take part, 
my visit was of necessity postponed until the day following. 

My despatch (No. 53), which has crossed your Excellency’s, 
already contained an answer to the gi*eater poition of the 
questions on which you now direct me to call for the decision 
of the English cabinet. My conference of this day enables 
me to complete my information. 

I placed your Excellency's despatch in Lord Palmerston’s 
hands, requesting him to read it himself, and to weigh well 
its bearing and object. 

Lord Palmerston, after having read the despatch, addressed 
me in these words: — ‘‘We understand each other upon all 
points; our accordance will be complete. Principle, end, 
means of execution, all is full of reason, simplicity, and 
clearness. This is not the communication of one government 
to another ; call it rather an understanding between col- 
leagues, betw'cen members of the same cabinet.” 

I then requested Lord Palmerston to allow me to recapi- 
tulate the points on which I perceived some diversities of 
opinion, slight, in truth, but real, between the exposition of 
the views of the King’s government and that of the English 
cabinet, as he had explained it to me in our last conversation. 

1 began with the instructions to the admirals. Lord 
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Palmerston had told me that Lord Granville was charged to 
cornmunicale to your Excellency a plan of instructions which 
approached so clearly to the spirit and letter of the despatch 
he had just perused, that he regarded the question of identity 
as settled. I ol>served to htk that our naval action was pro- 
posed under the form of mediation, and consequently with 
the character of impartiality suitable to that position, — that 
is to say, that we should use the same language to the respec- 
tive commandants of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. Lord 
Palmerston no longer appeared, as on the first day, opposed 
to that plan. He added that in the plan of instructions trans- 
mitted to Lord Granville for communication to your Excel- 
lency, it was even proposed to separate the two fleets, and to 
direct one on Constantinople, the other on Alexandria* Lord 
Palmerston entirely coincides with the opinion of your Excel- 
lency on the advantage of thus uniting the moral effect 
w'hich cannot fail to be produced in the East and elsewhere 
by this imposing development of our maritime power. 

Piissing from the instructions to the admirals, to the 
relative strength of the squadrons, Lord Palmerston evinced 
sincere satisfaction at the increase we were hastening to 
make to ours, and assured me that the English fleet, already 
comprSing eight sail of the line, would immediately be aug- 
mented to ten, to which would be added four or five frigates, 
three steamers, and a considerable number of light vessels. 

Returning then to the very improbable contingency of 
our squadrons, on their arrival on the coasts of Syria, finding 
the Russians already in march towards the scene of events, 
Lord Palmerston repeated to me that the English cabinet 
proposed that our admirals, after summoning the belligerent 
parties to cease hostilities, should, through our ambassadors 
at Constantinople, demand from the Porte the entrance of 
our fleetxS into the Bosphorus. He added that he was unable 
to imagine any pretext under which the Sultan could refiise 
our aid, without unmasking such a submission to Russian 
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influence as would compel us to adopt other methods^ eithor 
to share or oppose it. • 

But on this point I found Lord Palmerston much dis- 
posed to admit, with your Excellency (and building also on 
the correspondence from Petersburg and Vienna), that Bussia 
would hesitate in any attempt to execute the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, and that she is in no manner prepared for 
a rupture with Western Europe. 

We then reverted to the negotiation, the seat of which 
your Excellency proposes to fix at Vienna, and the principles 
and object of which are explained in the despatch. 

Lord Ihilmerston, on the first point, that of fixing the seat 
of negotiation, recpiested permission to expose frankly the 
doubts he entertained. He stated that he had fears lest the 
influence of Russia should exercise itself more effectually at 
Vienna on Prince Metternich, than on Count Appony in Paris, 
or on Prince Esterhazy in London. In reply, I urged some 
of the objections which naturally presented themselves to my 
mind. I said that Prince Metternich would probably feel 
flattered by the choice of Vienna as the place of negotiation ; 
that this feeling would more readily dispose him to the co- 
operation we sought ; that in a question not implicating the 
policy of principle, and in which Austrian interests presented 
themselves in full evidence as opposed to the interests of 
Russia, Prince Metternich w^ould himself be more controlled 
at Vienna, than elsewhere, by an Austrian opinion very 
strongly declared. Finally, I represented the central position 
of Vienna, as a decisive argument in favour of the proposed 
selection. Lord Palmerston cnde<l by saying : I have 

thought quite openly before you. I see the /or and against ; 
and all things considered, I believe the for will carry it, b\it 
I must consult the cabinet, and will acquaint you with its 
decision.” I expect that it will he favourable. 

As to the general datum of the negotiation, that is to say, 
the hereditary succession in the family of Mehemot Ali, and 
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the territorial compensation to the Sultan^ Lord Palmerston 
repeated to me that the English cabinet entered completely 
into the riews of the King’s government. The arrangement 
of the Imits of that territorial compensation will undoubt- 
edly become a question of debate ; but Lord Palmerston wishes 
me to assure your Excellency, that from the point of de- 
parture to the end of the treaty, from the principle to the 
execution, the most intimate understanding and concert 
cannot cease to reign between the two cabinets. 

You have here, Marshal, an exact analysis of the conver- 
sation I held this morning with Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston requested permission to communicate to 
Lord Melbourne your Excellency’s despatch. I felt it my 
duty not to refuse this mark of confidence. 

• I pray you to accept, &c. Bourqueney. 


6. Maralud Soult to Baron de Botirqiieney, 

Paris, June 1839. 

The approbation given by the British cabinet to the plan 
you were instructed to communicate to Lord Palmerston for 
the settlement of the affairs of the East, a plan, which, in all 
its parts, approaches so closely to the ideas which that 
minister himself transmitted to us, has afforded warm satis- 
faction to the King’s government. We find an additional 
pledge of concert in the instructions destined for Admiral 
Stopford, the substance* of which Lord Granville has made 
me acquainted with. The spirit in which they are conceived 
is in general relation with our own views, as to the means of 
solving the crisis which threiitens the peace of the world. 
You will judge of this by the conformity of the English in- 
structions with those which our minister of Marine has this 
day forwardejl to Admiral 1-ialande. I enclose you a copy, 
that you may place them under Lord Palmerston’s eyes. We 
have not thought it necessary to touch on a highly important 
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point, which might embarrass the arrangements of the British 
Admiralty, — the hypothesis of the arriviU of Kussian forces 
at Constantinople, That hypotliesis involves considerations 
I am about to explain to yon, and which I request^you will 
submit to the examination of Lord Palmerston. 

It appears to us that in directing its attention solely to the 
prolongation of the stay of the Russians iifter the retreat of 
the Egyptian inriny, by referring to that epoch, and in re- 
serving for that single contingency the measures to bo 
adopted to obtain the passage of the Dardanelles for the 
allied squadrons, the cabinet of Loudon has no! sufficiently 
provided for the exigencies of the situation. We think that 
at the moment of the arrival of the Russians at Constanti- 
nople, the great interests of European e(juilil)rium, and still 
more, perhaps, the susc(‘ptihilities of public opinion, justly 
exacting, would recpiire that the English and French flags 
should show themselves there also. We believe that, instead 
of waiting the course of events, and of leaving to the am- 
bassadors and admirals themst?lves the initiative and the 
responsibility of the impf)rtant events that may become 
necessary, France and England ouglit, without losing a 
moment, and obtaining, if possible, the assent of Austria, to 
demand from the Porte tln^ free passage of the Dardanelles 
for their ships, at the same time wlien the Kussian forces 
reach the Bosphorus, so as to enable them to co-operate 
together for the protection of the Sultan’s throne. It is 
certain that the Porte, if left to itself, could not fail to accept 
joyfully the additional guarantees which would thus be 
offered against the conflicting dangers to which its inde- 
pendence and security are exposed. Shoul(l any external 
influence, on the contrary, impel it to a refusal, such a re- 
jection would be significant, and France and England would 
then have to understand each other on the resolutions to be 
mutually adopted in conseriuence. But I think that according 
to the positive data we possess on this point, it would be pre- 
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mature to confide to the admirals eventual, and in some degree 
hypothetical powers, which, under circumstances easily con- 
ceived, might lead to serious and irremediable complications. 

Let me know, I pray you, as soon as possible, what I^>rd 
Palmerston thinks of this proposition. If the British cabi- 
net feels disposed to adopt it, 1 am of opinion that not a 
moment should be lost ; the least delay might deprive it of 
all its value. 

You have already learned the commencement of hostilities 
between the Turks and Egyptians. I send you an extract 
from the despatch* of M. Cochelet, wliich announces this deplo- 
rable fact. It contains, in addition, the most complete and 
peremptory refutation of the pretended grievances by which 
the 'Porte endeavoured to fix on the viceroy the blame of 
provocation. 

At Constantinople they were still ignorant, up to the 
seventh of this month, as to what was passing in Syria, but 
intelligence was expected. The Ottoman fleet was preparing 
to put to sea. I ought not to conceal from you that all 
reports confirm the assertion of our ambassiidor as to the 
influence exercised by Lord Ponsonby. 


7. Marsluxl Soult to Baron dc Bonrqueney. 

PariJif JuJij 0/A, 1830. 

. . . The King’s government has learned with much 

satisfaction the consent of the cabinetof London to the proposi- 
tion of a step being taken with the Porte to obtain the passage 
of the Dardanelles for the squadrons of France and England, 
in case the forces of another power should be invited to the 
succour of Constantinople. The anxiety manifested by the 
cabinet in preparing the necessary instructions for Lord 
Ponsonby, furnishes an unequivocal ple<lge of the sincerity 
and earnestness of its adhesion. Nevertheless, 1 know not 
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whether in London they have suffioiently considered the 
importance of a complete understanding, in form as well as 
in object, in a negotiation of so much moment and delicacy, 
and which is about to be confided to two ambassadors whose 
reciprocal antecedents unfortunately ill dispose them to a 
perfect concert. To guard as much as possible against this 
last inconvenience, I had prepared the draft of the subjoined 
note, with the intention of communicating it previously to 
the British cabinet, and of arranging its adoption in mutual 
accordance. As you will see, the leading idea is to impress 
on the step of which it treats, a European character. I 
request you to lay it before Lord Palmerston. It may so 
happen that it arrives after the despatches to Lord Ponsonby 
have been forwarded ; but if approved of by the British 
government, supplementary instructions might be sent to 
its representative. . . . M. de Saiute-Aulaire will acquaint 
Prince Metternich wdth the mission entrusted to the two 
ambassadors, and he will endeavour to associate the Austrian 
internuncio with it in some degree or other. 

What you have made known to me on the substance of 
the instructions transmitted to Lord Ponsonby, has suggested 
a reflection to which perhaps it would not be inappropriate 
to call Lord Palmerston’s attention. To ask the Porte, in 
a specific case, to call for the aid of our squadrons, is not 
this in some degree affording it a facility of keeping them 
at a distance from the Dardanelles, by eluding or delaying 
this invitation through the means of some pretext more or less 
specious? Would it not be better to ask the Porte simply to 
issue the necessary orders for their reception in the straits, 
on their presenting themselves after the accomplishment of the 
condition which permitted them to appear there? I think 
we should obtain a substantial a<lvantage by thus reserving 
to ourselves the initiative, and in this sense the draft of the 
note I forward is drawn up. 

The news from Alexandria comes down to, the 19 th of 
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June. The viceroy, informed of the progress of the Ottoman 
array in the invasion of Syria, had forwarded orders to 
Ibrahim Pacha to repulse and pwsue it beyond the frontiers, 
when ray orderly officer, M. Callier, whose mission I apprised 
you of, reached Alexandria. The viceroy, after listening 
to the representations which M. Callier, in concert with M. 
Cochelet, commun^pated to him on my part, consented, not 
without repugnance easily conceived, to recall the authority 
he had transmitted to Ibrahim, and to command him to 
limit himself toi^he repulse of the invasion, and this result 
being accomplished, to pause wherever he might then find 
himself. M. Callier w^iis instructed to carry this order 
to Ibrahim Pacha. ... It Tvould be difficult not to admit 
that in the whole progress of this aflair, the Turks seem 
to take pleasure in leaving to their adversaries the advan- 
tages of sincerity and moderation. 

This remark assumes a character of much more incontes- 
tible evidence, when we compare the reception given by 
the viceroy to our counsels, wdth that which the warnings 
of Admiral Koussin obtained at Constantinople. In vain 
did that ambassador, without suffering himself to be dis- 
couraged by the ill success of his friendly remonstrances, 
demand explanations as to the sailing of the fleet ; in vain, 
after receiving fre^ instructions forwarded to him by me, 
did he return to the charge, and seek to open the eyes of 
the Sultan on the dangers into which he thus wantonly 
precipitated himself. . . . The Porte has completely thrown 
off the mask with which it covered itself only a few da)’8 
before ; it now avows its hostile projects, and that the fleet 
is destined to effect a disembarkation. 

The refusal of Lord Ponsonby to support the representations 
of his colleague is a lamentable circumstance. The mere 
silence of the English ambassador, in such a conjuncture, has 
acted as an encouragement to the rash desigjis of the Porte. 
Unfortunately, that encouragement results even more di- 
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rectly in a atrange circumstance to which allusion is made 
in the correspondence of Admiral Koussin, namely, the 
promise of the despatch of English forces to Bassora, with a 
view of preventing the pretended aggressive projects of the 
Egyptians, One of the smjillest dangers resulting from such 
a measure would be the pretext or rather the jtistification it 
would prepare for the occupation of Constantinople by a 
Russian iirmy. I have spoken to Lord Granville on this 
subject without reserve, while avoiding at the same time any 
expression that might give my language the^ippearance of an 
oflBcial complaint. On your piurt you will contiiie yourself to 
placing under the eyes of Lord l^almerston the documents I 
forward to you, and 3 'ou will acquaint me with any explana- 
tions he may feel disposed to give. 


8. Baron de Bourqueney to Marslail Soult. 

Londofty July Othy T880. 

On reacliing Lord Palmerston’s residence^ yesterday, I 
began by inquiring whether the courier bearing the instruc- 
tions to Lord Ponsonby had coftimenced his joumey. Lord 
Palmerston informed me that the despatches were not yet 
completely ready, and coidd not be so for four and twenty 
hours. ‘‘ I rejoice to hear it,” I replied, ‘^4br I come by order 
of ray government to suggest to your Lordship, in tlie form 
of your proposal to the Sultan, a modification, the propriety 
of which I have no doubt you will fully appreciate.” I then 
began to read your Excellency’s despatch. I paused at the 
third paragraph, intending to return subsequently to that 
with which it concluded, but in the mean time confining 
myself to the separate discussion and arrangement of the 
questions respecting the instructions to our ambassadors. I 
then placed in Lord Palmerston’s hands the draft of the note 
prepared for Admiral Roussin. 

Iwrord Palmerston, who listened with the most profound 
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attention to your Excellency’8 dewpatch, and njho read de- 
liberately, weighing each expression, the draft of the note for 
the King’s ambassador at Constantinople, renders full justice 
to the political view under which that note has been drawn up. 
He acknowledges, \vith your Excellency, that both cabinets 
will obtain a real advantage by reserving to themselves the 
initiative in the step of immediately requiring the Porte to 
issue the necessary orders for the admission of our squadrons, 
after the accomplishment of the conditions to which we 
ourselves subordinate that admission. In its form, Lord 
Palmerston thinks that the first part of the note, notwith- 
standing all the precautions of language with which it is 
invested, presents to the Sulhan a picture too faithful, but at 
tlie same time too sombre, of his actual position. He fears 
tluit such a frank expression of the truth may incline him to 
reject our proposal. He feels satisfied that these documents 
^ill be communicated by the Porte to Russia on the same day 
when they reach Constantinople ; and he apprehends, over the 
haughty and blind spirit of the Sultan, the abuse by Russia 
of a language which she might represent to him as humiliating 
to his crown. The second part of the note, and all the con- 
siderations on wdiich it founds Emropean concert, he considers 
excellent. But Lord Pahnerston does not even insist upon 
the first objection ; he is satisfied to leave it to the enlightened 
consideration of the King’s government He merely apprises 
us tl^at the note of Lord Ponsonby will, in this part of its 
detail, present a slight difference to that of Admiral Roussin. 

I could not refrain from observing to Lord Palmerston that 
there was no method of escaping from the necessity of fore- 
seeing or of making foreseen a catastrophe, in the form of 
drawing up a note, the object of which was to offer the means 
of preventing it, and which only founded the occasion for the 
nieasure adopted on the very prelhninarks of that expected 
cahistrophe. I added that our action on the Porte since the 
events in Syria had always consisted in alarming the Sultan, 
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BO as to re^^n him within the bounds of moderation ; in 
telling him the truth, in fact, to render him wise. “ You are 
right,” replied Lord Palmerston ; “ I admit the necessity 
which controls us ; thus I do not reject the idea ; I adopt it 
even to the letter. I only think we ought to be cautious in 
its development.” 

I promised Lord Palmerston to communicate this observa^ 
tion to your Excellency. 

I offered Lord Palmerston, for besurer of his despatch to 
Lord Ponsonby, the courier your Excellency has appointed 
to proceed overland to Admiral Eoussin. Lord Palmerston 
thanked me, but he will naturally avail himself of the 
messenger who should have left London yesterday, but whose 
departure is now delayed for forty-eight hours to insert in 
the instructions to Lord Ponsonby the modifications proposed 
by the King’s government. 

The English courier, as will also yours, must go through 
Vienna, and Ix)rd Beauvale, with M. de Sainte-Aulaire, will 
receive orders to exert their utmost efforts to induce the 
Austrian cabinet to associate itself with our measure. 

This first question being disposed of, I resumed and finished 
the reading of your Excellency’s despatch. I then handed to 
Lord Palmerston the extracts from the last despatches of the 
King’s ambassador at Constantinople, and added : “ I am not 
charged with any official complaint. Some strange facts have 
taken place. I am ordered to place before your Lordshjp the 
documents which verify them, and to wait the explanations 
which you may consider due to the mutual confidence of our 
two cabinets. 

Lord Palmerston rang the bell, and ordered the four last 
months of Lord Ponsonby’s correspondence to be brought to 
him, with the two last years of that of Colonel Campbell. 

‘‘Let us confine ourselves at first,” he said to me, “to 
what concerns Lord Ponsonby; we will then turn to the 
affair of Bassora. I feel bound to prove to you that my 
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instructions have never varied on this fundam^intal point; 
that the English ambassador at Constantinople was to con- 
sider it his constant duty to restrain the warlike propensities 
of the Sultan. On the basis of the question there is no 
divergence between us ; that we may l:>e a little more pre- 
possessed with the quality of the sovereign than with that of 
the vassal, that our bias may incline on the side of that 
principle, is quite true. But the reason is, that in our esti- 
mation the fact is on the side of the principle. The inde- 
pendence and stability of the Sultan’s throne seem to us to 
require that partiality, and we have always dreaded lest in 
wounding the pride of the sovereign of Constantinople we 
should furnish Bussia with a weapon against us. But I 
affirm to you tliat we have incessantly repeated to Lord Pon- 
sonby, ^ Prevent war from breaking out.’ ” 

Lord Palmerston then made me read seven or eight de- 
spatches written by him to Lord Ponsonby, from the end of 
llanuary to the middle of June, and all founded on this general 
datum. 

‘‘Now,” Lord Palmerston resumed,^“I cannot conceal 
from you that the personal opinion of Lord Ponsonby, an 
opiniop in which I by no means participate, has always been 
opposed to the maintenance of the static quo of Kutaieh; he 
preferred even extreme measures as at least susceptible of ^ 
favourable termination. But I am justified in believing, that 
in his official relations at Constantinople the ambassador has 
suborSinated his personal opinions to his instructional” 
(Lord Palmerston then read to me, at hazard, all the last 
despatches of Lord Ponsonby, which verified his pacific endea- 
vours with the Porte.) 

I observed to Lord Palmerston that it seemed to me very 
difficult to suppose that the personal opinions of tlie ambas- 
siidor — easily penetrated on the spot, and ti^iiisparentf even 
in the despatches I had just read — must not have detracted 
in some measure from the efficacy of his pacifiq action at 
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Constantinople. Lord Palmerston, without directly assenting 
to my opinion, answered in such a manner as to convince me 
that he entertained similar apprehensions. 

In any other country, the result of this conversation would 
have been the probable recall of Pord Ponsonby. Here mat- 
ters are differently arranged. External affairs are entirely 
regulated by internal influence's. 

With reference to the refusal of Lord Ponsonby to associate 
himself with the step reported by Admiral Iloussin in his 
despatch of the 14th of June, I demanded of Lord Palmer- 
ston whether such a circumstance woifld be repeated after 
the close union now* manifesting itself between the two 
cabinets on the affairs of the Ejist. Lord Palmerston asstired 
me that Lord Ponsonby had already received, and would 
speedily receive in addition, official and confidential instruc- 
tions which W'ould give an entirely new character to his lan- 
guage and conduct. 

I now come,” said Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ to the affair of 
Bassora. More than tw'O years have (dapsed since we en- 
gaged Mehemet Afl not to extend his occupation towards 
the Persian Gulf. To our remonstrances at Alexandria he 
has always replied by a denial of tlie facts. The reports of 
our agents convinced us that the occupation had actually 
^taken place, and that Egyptian officers had tmtered Bassora, 
Lalesa, and Katif, and were menacing the small island of 
Baleraie, under the pretext of preventing it from becoming 

focus of insurrection against themselves. At Alexandria w^e 
had threatened to employ force to prevent any Egyptian 
establishment in the Persian Gulf ; but before adopting that 
extreme measure we had thought it right to apply to the 
sovereign dejure to ascertain whether he had given consent 
to this extension of Egyptian powder. Undoul)tedJy we knew 
that the reply would be in the negative ; but Ve thought by 
this course to render our action regular. This is the step 
alluded to in the despatches you have just read to me. After 
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that, I may add that we never contemplated an 3 rthing beyond 
sending out a ship of war without troops for disembarkation, 
Tliis demonstration alone appeared to us likely to be more 
than sufficient. I must also inform you that this question, 
exclusively special for us, with relation to the Persian Gulf, 
has nothing in common with the events of Syria, and will 
have no influence whatever on our course in the general 
negociation.” 

I asked Lord Palmerston whether he did not apprehend 
that at Constantinople the recent proceeding of Lord Pon- 
sonby might be trAslated into an encouragement of the 
warlike propensities of the Sultan. He answered, that if so, 
it was because they were determined to deceive themselves 
as to its bearing, for it was well known, for a year at least, 
that the matUT was in dispute betw^een the English govern- 
ment and the Pacha of EgypL 

Lord Palmerston placed before me the entire correspon- 
dence of Colonel Campbell since November 1837, and I am 
l)ouud t<i admit that it settles the question on the data he 
had previously laid down. 

It is not for me to decide wdiether the King's government 
will be contented with those explanations ; but I can assure 
your Excellency that there is here every desire to render 
them satisfactory. 

I pray you to receive, &c. 


9. Baron clc Bourq^ieney to Marshal Sotilt 

Marshal, Hi*, l&JO. 

, , . Lord Palmerston gives his moat unreserved con- 

sent to the plan of declaration by which the powers engage 
themselvcts to maintain the integidty ef the Ottoman empire, 
without excepting any portion of its territory. Lord Paliner- 
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ston is ready to make this announcement in the name of the 
British ministry ; and he proposes, moreover, to the King’s 
government, when all the declarations reach Vienna, to 
combine them under the most solemn form of a general 
engjigement. . . . 


10 . Baron de Bourqiteney to Marshal Soult. 

Monsieur le Marechal, 

Lord Palmerston had just received his^ouricr from Viennea 
when I brought to him your Excellency’s despatch (No. 27), 
and tlie extnicts from the correspondence of the Count de 
Sainte-Aulaire. After reading them, he replied by commu- 
nicating to me the despatches and confidential letters of Lord 
Beauvale, without the omission of a single syllable. 

Our ambassadors agree entirely on the dispositions of 
Prince Mettemich : they entertain the same hope of inducing 
tlie Austrian cabinet to join in our political action at Con- 
stantinople ; the same anticipation of the death of the Sultan; 
and the same approval of the plan of declaration by which 
the European powers would solemnly jdedge themselves to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman empire, — the initiative 
of which plan has been assumed by M, de Mettemich in his 
successive conferences with M. de Sainte-Aulaire and Lord 
Beauvale. 

As I had the honour of announcing yesterday in my des- 
patch (No. 62), Lord Palmerston has ratified without reserve 
the favourable opinion which your Excellency expressed on 
the proposition of Prince Mettemich respecting all the mea- 
sures to be adopted. Starting always from this general 
datum, that Bussia is at the present moment incapable^ 
Lord Palmerston expects that we shall obtain her concurrence. 
A refusal would completely change the order of facts. 

Lord Palmerston asked me if the King’s government. 
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favourable as it had expressed itself to the idea of M. de 
Metternich, had found time to determine on the form of the 
declaration by which it would reply to the Austrian cabinet. 
I told him that 1 4ad as yet received no information on that 
point. He then requested me to consult our ministry on the 
project of uniting at Vienna, in a general European act, all 
the individual declarations of the powers as soon as they 
should reach the seat of negotiation. Ever since his lordship 
has admitted the advantage of fixing on Vienna for that pur- 
pose, I owe him the justice to acknowledge that I cannot 
perceive the slightest disposition on his part to reserve any 
points for exchisive consideration in London, beyond the 
share of control which every cabinet has naturally a right to 
exercise in communication with its owm ambassador. 

Lord Palmerston is equally anxious to ascertain whether 
our government coincides with the opinion he expressed to 
me yesterday, and which I have already had the honour of 
transmitting to your Excellency, on the necessity of making 
the presumed death of the Sultan a plea for the admission of 
our squadrons into the Sea of ^Marmara. This project will 
lead to a certain increase of latitude and responsibility in the 
instructions to be conveyed to our ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople ; for in such an eventuality they must necessarily be 
left to judge of circumstances which we cannot possibly fore- 
stall at this distance from the scene of action. 

In his despatch of the l%t of July, Lord Bcauvale strongly 
recommends to Lord Palmerston the plan of adding to our 
scpiadrons on the coast of Syria some Russian men-of-war 
from the Black Sea. The arguments are ably set forward : — 
We flatter Riissia, and lead her into the European concert ; 
we take from her all pretext for using her influence at Con- 
stantinople to close the Dardanelles against our ships ; finally, 
wo extort from her a pledge, for such her detachment would 
be in the midst of our two fleets.” These arguments have 
not, up to this date, shaken the opinion which Lord Palmer- 
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ston had previously expressed to me on the closing of the Sea 
of Mai-mara by the Bosphorus and the straits. The general 
manner of contemplating the question remains the same, 
witli the single •exception to which we haffe recourse at this 
moment, as our couriem are on the road to Constantinople 
bearing a demand for tlie admission of our squadrons in a 
given case ; and the expected deatli of the Sultan adds to the 
probable contingencies which may render that admission 
necessary. ^‘But,” Lord Palmerston observed, the advan- 
tage of the presence of Russian ships on the coast of Syria 
does not appear to me to be sufficiently demonstrate<l to call 
for a deviation from principle.” He then added this curious 
fact: ^^When we returned to power in 1835, I waited on the 
Duke of ^yell^ngton : my intimacy with him justified a con- 
fidential step. I mcuitioned to the Duke that the East being 
called upon to act an important part in the affairs of Europe, 
I was extremtdy anxious to ascertain his opinion on the two 
plans which offered themselves to our p<»licy, — either to open 
the Sea df Marmara to our fleets, and consequently to those 
of the other powers, or to ch»se it to all, including our own. 
The Duke replied, without hesitiitiun, — ‘Close it; on those 
shores we are too far from our resources, while Russia has 
hers at hand/ His words struck me,” continued Lord 
Palmerston, “ as being full of sense and sound argument.” 

Lord Palmerston read to me the despatch he was about to 
send to Lord Clanriearde, in answc?* to the last communication 
from Cou^t de Nesselrode. The English cabinet thanks the 
cabinet of St. Petersbourg for the readiness with which it 
offers to co-operate in restricting the theatre of the struggle 
Ijetween the two l)elligerent parties; but it insists on the 
necessity of rendering impossible a repetition of events which 
might compromise the peace of the world ; and it considers 
a permanent arrangement between the Porte and Mehemet 
Ali as the surest means of obtaining the end proposed by the 
European powers. The despatch adverts several times to 
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the close union existing between the cabinets of London and 
Paris, — a union which has dictated the instructions forwarded 
to the admirals commanding our respective squadrons in the 
Mediterranean. 

Lord Beauvale had added to hi# despatch of the 2nd of 
July to Lord Palmerston, a private letter from Lord ^on- 
sonby, which reached him by the last post from Constan- 
tinople, Lord Palmerston expressed a wish that I should read 
it. My impression is that Lord Ponsonby does not always 
confine himself to live views of his oiun cabinet. The letter 
is an appeal to his colleagues and to the cabinets they 
represent. In it he speaks of the death of the Sultan as 
of a realized fact; he exclaims against the policy of the 
statu quoy which, according to him, has ruined the East 
since 1832. He says there is not a moment to be lost in 
repairing its errors. Our flags must wave before Constan- 
tino})le ; Austria iniust declare her determination to push an 
army in iidvance, &c. Constantinople once in the power of 
the Russians, and there no longer remains one single first- 
rate power ill Euippe, — England alone excepted, ii she 
stoops to enter into a disgraceful biirgain with the cabinet 
of St. Petersbourg, All this is a compound of good and bad 
ideas, nearly always ingenious, but often inapplicable. I was 
before inclined to think that Lord Ponsonby is not a very scru- 
pulous organ of the policy of his cabinet ; noiv I am convinced 
of it. I venture to request that your Excellency will maintain 
secrecy on the communication which I owe entirely to the 
confidence of Lord Palmerston. 

I pray you to accept, &c. 

BouBQusmT. 
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11. Marshal 8oult to Baron de Bourqueney. 

Monsieur k Baron. 

U#der the very serious crisis into ^diich the death of the 
Sultan JIahinoud, happening in the midst of the events which 
have marked the hist months of his reign, has plunged the Otto- 
man empire, the union of the great powers of Europe could 
alone offer a satisfactory guarantee to the friends of peace. 
The communications exchanged for several weeks have for- 
tunately proved that this union is as complete as can 
possibly be wished. All tlia cabiiu^ts desire the independence 
and integrity of tlie Ottoman Porte under the dynasty 
actually on the throne; all are disposed to employ their 
means of action and influence to secure the continuance of 
this essential element in the political 0(|uilibrium, and they 
woidd not hesitate to declare themselves against any com- 
bination whatever that might seek to «assail it. Such a 
perfect unanimity of sentiment and resolution being suffi- 
cient, since no one can refu.se to dotl^t it, not only to 
prevent any attempt against tliis great interest, but, in 
fiddition, to di.^sipate the anxieties, the urgency of which 
constitute in themselves a substantial danger in consequence 
of the general agitation they excite, — the King’s government 
is of opinion that the cabinets would take an important step 
to the secure establishment of peace, by announcing in 
written documents, reciprocally coinmunicc'ited, and which 
would of necessity soon obtain publicity more or less com- 
plete, a statement of the intentions I have named alx)^. 
As far as we are concerned, I declare formally that such 
arc and will continue to be ours, and I authorize you to 
leave a copy of the present despatch with Lord Palmerston, 
having previously given it to him to read. I feel satisfied 
that the British government in the answer it will undoubtedly 
consider due to the letter with which you will accompany 
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this despatch, will adhere, in the most formal manner, to 
this profession of faith, so entirely conformable to the repeat- 
edly expressed avowal of its policy. If, as I have reason 
to hope, the cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and St, Petersbourg, 
reply in the same tone to similar communications I am 
about to forward to them, the end which the King’s govern- 
ment purposes to itself will be accomplished, 

HLs Majesty, desirous of affording an unequivocal testi- 
mony of the friendly dispositions with which he is animated 
towards the Porte, has instructed me to forward to Admiral 
Koussiii, without waiting the official intelligence or even 
a direct confirmation of tlie deat^ of the Sultan ilahmoud, 
his credentials as ambassador to the new Emperor. 


12. Marshal Soldi to Baron de Bourqueney. 

Paris, July Vlth, 1839. 

Slonsieur le Baron, 

I have made knowm to you by telegraph the death of 
the Sultan Mahmoud, the news of w^hich we received through 
the same channel, and which the last despatches from Con- 
stantinople announced as being then imminent. It i^ to 
be apprehended that the order transmitted to Hafiz Pacha 
for the suspension of hostilities may have reached him too 
late to prevent the expected battle. Although it is at 
present extremely difficult to anticipate the ^lature of the 
influence which this change of reign may exercise upon the 
destinies of the East, it is evident that they have reached 
a crisis which calls for the most serious and loyal concurrence 
of all the cabinets to secure the continuance of peace. It 
seems to me that the moment has arrived to act upon the 
idea already suggested by M. de Metternich, of guaranteeing, 
by means of an interchange of dipljpiatic declarations, the 
maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
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empire; and to prevent any delay, I have resolved to 
assume the initiative myself in the necessary steps to be 
taken for that object. The accompanying despatch formally 
expresses on our part the engagement of which I now speak. 
Lord Palmerston will, I have no doubt, reply to the com- 
muni^tion you will make to him, in terms sufl&ciently precise 
to attain the end we have in view. 


13. Baron de Bonrqueney to Loi\l Pahnerston. . 

London^ July 1889. 

!My Lord, 

I olx^y the orders of my government in transmitting to * 
your Excellency, without delay, a copy of the despatch I 
have this moment received from the Marshal Luke of 
Dalmatia, bearing date July the 17th. 

The King’s government, my lA)rd, feels assured before- 
hand that it will find in the cabinet of her Britannic Majesty 
principles and sentiments conformable to those which direct 
and will invariably continue to dire<# its policy in the 
affairs of the East; but it attaches an important value to 
th§ acknowledgment of a new testimony of that happy 
imanimity. 

I pray your Excellency to acknowkyge the receipt of 
this letter, &c. 

Bourqueney. 


14. Lord Pahneraton to the Baron de Bov/rqueriey. 

Foreign Office^ July 1839. 

Monsieur le Baron, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note 
of the 19th inst, enclising, ^y order of your government, a 
copy of a despatch, dated the 17th inst., which you have 
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received from the Duke of Dalmatia^ relative to the present 
posture of affairs in Turkey. 

I have to express to you, in -reply, the great satisfaction 
with which her Majesty’s government has received this 
communication, and lose no time in authorising you to assure 
your own government that the British cabinet, like that of 
France, desires to uphold the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire under its existing dynasty; and is 
ready to use its influence and its means of action for the 
purpose of maintaining this essential element of the balance 
of power in Europe; and like that of France, would not 
hesitate to declare itself openly against . any combination 
which might be conceived in a spirit of hostility to the prin- 
ciples above mentioned. 

I have the honour to be, with high consideration. 
Monsieur le Baron, 

Your mosdiobedient humble Servant, 
Palmerston. 


15. Baron (le Bourqueney to Marshal Soult 

Monsieur le Mar^chal, , ZouJon, J, Us, 23^ 1830. 

I have communicated to Lord Palmerston the two tele- 
graphic despatches of yesterday’s date, which your Excel- 
lency has done me the honour to forward. They have 
naturally prodlced a most painful impression upon his mind, 
and he was unable to restrain an ebullition of displeasure at 
the blindness which has exposed Mahmoud and his empire to 
such a disastrous event. 

Upon considering, however, more calmly, the general 
position, and assuming that Ibrahim Pacha may not have 
followed up his successes to an extremity dangerous to the 
actual safety of the Ottomaai^ empite, Lord Palmerston has 
gradually come to a conclusion analogous to that of his first 
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reasoning, when I informed him of the death of the Sultan. 
The second event, like the first, finds, as he thinks, the great 
powers nearly determined as to the means of preventing 
all European complication; the interchange between our 
two cabinets of declarations relative to the maintenance of 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, is 
even an additional step in this sound direction; by perse- 
vering in the same course, Lord Palmerston hopes that every 
impending catastrophe may be prevented. 

At the same time his mind is strongly impressed by the 
deplorable prostration of the Ottoman power, iit the moment 
when it passes into the hands of a sovereign of sixteen years 
of age ; and this prostration must of necessity form a serious 
cause of regret and alarm to the powers who are the disin- 
terested protectors of tlie Porte. Lord Palmerston associates 
this reflection with a natural tendency to suspect that Kussia, 
without absolutely desiring a Europeim compliciition, but 
looking upon the w^eakness of tlie Ottoman power as favour- 
able to her views for the future, may have secretly urged on 
Egypt and the Porte to this last collision. This suspicion he 
holds a.s confirmed by the recent efforts of the Kussian 
cabinet to restrict the theatre of contest within certain limits, 
and to prescribe to the presumed victor, Ibrahim Pacha, the 
route of Diarbekir, — a direction which w^ould not compel the 
Porte to demand the fulfilment of the treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi, and for which Kussia feels herself at this moment 
uuprepared. 

Passing from these general considerations to the practical 
side of the question, I asked Lord Palmerston whether he 
considered that the news of the defeat of the Turkish army 
required any modification in the measures already adopted 
by our two cabinets under an anticipation of the event now 
realized. Lord Palmerston replied that as yet he saw no 
such necessity. 

The instructions to our admirals,’’ he said, enable them 
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to deal with the event of the 24th of June. Ibrahim Pacha 
will* probably have paused of his own accord in his first 
successes. Should he prosecute them, the commanders of 
our squadrons have their course traced out ; if, on the other 
hand, terror should again have thrown the Porte into the 
arms of Russia, our first instructions to the ambassadors 
peremptorily indicate to them the demand they will then 
address to the Porte for the admission of our fleets into the 
Sea of Marmara. We must redouble our efforts and activity 
at Vienna to push on the conclusion of a permanent settle- 
ment, the general bases of which have already been pre- 
arranged by the other powers as the limits within which the 
negociation is to proceed. Egypt will, of course, become 
inofe exacting ; but European concert will be able to triumph 
over all these obstacles. 

Your Excellency has now a summary of the principal 
points of Lord Palmerston’s conversation. ... I may 
add, in confidence, that in case the King’s government 
should feel the necessity of modification in the course pur- 
sued up tx)*thi8 moment, any overtures on that subject will 
be received here with sincere deference. 

Lord Palmerston recpiests me to thank your Excellency in 
his name for the promptness and accuracy of your com- 
munications. 

Pray accept, &c. 

Bourquenet. , 


16. Marshal Soldi to Baron de Boxirqumey. 

PariSf JtUy 26tA, 1830. 

...... 

The answer given by Lord Palmerston to the declaration, 
a copy of which I instructed yau to remit to him, is satis* 
factory on all points. 
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The import^mt news which have reached us within the last 
few days from the East, have given an entirely new aspect to 
the state of a0air8. Whatever may have been our anxiety as 
to the future, arising from the magnitude of the danger to 
which the late policy of the Sultan Mahmoud exposed the 
Ottoman empire, the event has exceeded all conjectures. 
The death of the Sultan, the utter defeat of the Turkish 
army in Syria, the defection of the fleet, have placed that 
empire in such a position, that henceforward the protection 
of Europe and the prudence of Mehemet Ali are tlie only 
securities remaining to the throne of the young Abdul 
Medjid. 

. . . The Porte, , a few days after the death of the 

Sultan Mahmoud, while still unacquainted with the defection 
of the fleet, but doubtlessly aware of the defeat of Hafiz 
Pacha, announced officially to the representatives of the 
great powers, its intention to seek a reconciliation with the 
viceroy, and to make concessions to him with this object. 
Mehemet, inflated by the feeling of superiority derived from 
recent circumstances, evinced a disposition to^ exorbitant 
demands. 

The rapidity with which events hasten onwards, excite ap- 
prehensions that the crisis may wind up by some arrange- 
ment in which the European powers will not have time to 
interfere, and that, con8ec|ueritly, the interests essential to the 
general policy may not be sufficiently considered. 'This danger 
is an inevitable consequence of our distance from Constanti- 
nople, and there are no means of providing an absolute re- 
medy. I think, however, that it will be desirable to continue 
the course adopted up to this time, and which consists in sul)- 
ordinating as much as possible to an intimate and sustained 
concert between the cabinets, the action which some amongst 
them are prepared to exercise in the Eastern question. As^ 
regards England and France, including also Austria, although 
she does not os openly proclaim her views, the principle and 
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veritable object of this concert is to restrain Russia, and to 
accustom her to treat in common on orientm affairs. It is 
enough to say, that under existing conjuncj|ires, there is 
more reason than ever for our strict unanimity, and the same 
sentiment prevails at Vienna. M. de Mettermich even evinces 
a strong prepossession on tliis point. 

This being agreed, I consider that the powers, while giving 
full approbation to the conciliatory sentiments of the Porte, 
should insist upon nothing being precipitated, and should in- 
terdict all treaty with the viceroy, except through the inter- 
vention and concurrence of its allies, whose co-operation 
would undoubtedly supply the best means of securing better 
and more securely guaranteed condiijfons. 

I think that the same powers should^at Alexandria assume 
a tone and language with the viceroy calculated to make 
him feel that, whatever advantages he may have obtained, he 
wx>uld encounter the risk of compromising by seeking to 
push them too far, and that if he attempted, under any form 
or pretext whatever, to extort from the Sultan conditions 
incompatible with the dignity and security of his throne, 
combined Europe would interfere in opposition. To render 
such language effectual, the consuls should be empowered to 
julopt it simultaneously, and in such terms as to prove their 
iuitire accordance. It is also essential that the firmness, I 
had almost said the severity of the advice conveyed, should 
be tempered by a tone of moderation and good feeling W'hich, 
while checking the audacity of Mehemet AH, would ab- 
stain from wounding too deeply his pride and ambition. 
There would assuredly be affectation in seeming to beUeve, 
that after the successes he has obtained through the senseless 
aggression of the Porte, he would not feel himself in a con- 
dition to expect more than he had a right previously to 
demand. Tliis would be to deny the empire of facts, and 
the necessities of the situation. If the viceroy were to con- 
vince himself that he had nothing to expect from the equity 
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of the powers, he would revolt against their imperious re- 
presentations, and his irritation might, from one moment to 
another, bringji on consequences, the very possibility of which 
is sufficient to alann all provident minds* 

Such are the first impressions the King’s government has 
received from the latest oriental news. You will make them 
known to Lord Palmerston, and ascertain whether they coin- 
cide ^th the views of the British cabinet. 

You will remark in Admiral Eoussin’a despatch, in which 
he details the propositions submitted by the Porte to Me- 
hemet Ali, that which concedes to the Pacha the investiture 
far life of the sovereignty of Egypt. Our ambassador has 
mistaken the intention of Noiirri Effendi. The ([uestion is 
of hev/Bclitary investiture, as evidently results from two docu- 
ments appended to the report of 4he Austrian charge d'af- 
faires on the conference in wliich these reports were com- 
municated t<f the representatives of the powers, and also 

from the letter with which the Grand Vizier transmitted them 

* 

to the viceroy. 


17. Baron de Bonrqneney to Marshal SoxdL 

Monsieur le Mar^clial, July 21th, lam 

I received this morning the telegraphic despatch, in 
which your Excellency announces to me the defection of the 
Capitan Pacha. I wrote immediately to Lord Palmerston to 
acquaint him with this important intelligence. He replied 
by requesting me to call on him at two o’clock at Jhe 
F'oreign Office ; a cabinet council was being held there, and 
I believe he was anxious to consult his colleagyes during that 
sitting. 

Lord Palmerston left the Council to read the telegraphic 
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(IcHpatch^ and returned to communicate it to the other 
members of the cabinet. The result of theft deliberation 
was, that until they ascertained the particulars of this 
new event, nothing should be modified in the preceding 
instructions. 

A courier from Vienna, who left that city on the 17th 
instant, arrived this morning in Lonclon. He brings news 
frcjin Consbintinople to the 8th. The treason of the Ca|j[tan- 
Pacha was already known at that date. Prince Esterhazy 
handed to me the despatch of M. de Metternich to read, and 
the^ extracts from the correspondence of Baron Sturmer. 
The description given by the charge d’affiiires is extremely 
sombre. Prince Metternich wTites to Prince Esterhazy that 
lima must not be vjasted in larnentation, and that, the 
moment has arrived for |pmentiug more closely than ever 
the union of the governments in the projected negotiation at 
^'ienna. 

Lord Palmerston spoke with me this morning in the same 
sense; lie thinks we should press as urgently as possible the 
conclusion o^the arrangement, under the protection of the 
five courts. He says tliat Lord Beaiivale is amply provided 
with instructions and powers to that effect. These instruc- 
tions, as yc>ur Excell eiK'y is aware, include the hereditary 
sovereignty in the family of Mehemet Ali, and a territorial 
compensation for the Ottoman Porte. I hear that, in the 
opinion of the Englisli cabinet, this compensation amounts to 
the complete restoration of St/ria! but I do not think it will 
be insisted on as a sins qua non. 

Lord Palmerston is strongly apprehensive that the Russign 
cabinet will urge at Constantinople a direct arrangement be- 
tween the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, which w^ould break down, 
by rendering them useless, the negotiations of Vienna, with 
the accruing guarantees ; but he thinks that even admitting the 
case* of direct settlement, we should continue our eftorts to 
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{tfodace from tbe moral concurrence of the four courts an act 
to which the fifth would be compelled to subscribe. 

• •••«• 

Deign to accept^ t&c. 

Bochquemet. 


18 . Baron da Bourqueney to Marshal SouU. 

Monsieur le Marechul, London, July 31«<, 1839. 

• •••*• 

Ye.<5terday, wlien I wiis preparing to send off the portfolio 
of the embassy, Lord Palmerston wrote to recpiest I would 
call iii>on him. He had just record his courier from Paris, 
and he was anxious to show me the correspondence of Lord 
Granville, Iteing struck by some discrepancies of detail 
between his despatch and that which I communicated to him 
the day liefore. 

Lord Granville writes, on the evening of ^e 26th, that 
your Excellency had declared to him that, in the opinion of 
the King’s government, — 

‘♦Neither the disastrous defeat of the Turkish tirmy, nor the 
treason of the Capitan-Pacha, nor the dejected attitude of 
the Divan, ought to modify the course which the great powers 
of Europe propose to follow. That any arrangement entered 
into between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, at the moment 
when the ministers of the empire were either paralyzed by 
fe^ or traitorously occupied in satisfying their own personal 
ambition, in contempt of the rights of their sovereign, ougJU 
to be co^isidered as nuU and void, and that a declaration to 
this effect should be conveyed to Mehemet AIL Finally, your 
Excellenqr is stated to have added that yon would 
on the same day to Vienna to the French ambaseador, U 
transmit to him this opinion of the King’s government 
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instructing him also to obtam the adhesion of the Austrian 
cabinet^^ 

I quote Lord Granville’s despatch according to the text 

Lord Palmerston replies to Lord Granville that the English 
ministry adheres to every syllable of your Excellency’s declara- 
tion; that, without previous Concert, the two cabinets adopt 
an identical conclusion, and that nothing can more decidedly 
prove the community of the object they propose, 3,x^ the 
mutual responsibility by which they are animated. 

But Lord Palmerston also remarked, with some anxiety, 
certain divergencies between the declaration of your Excel- 
lency, as reported by Lord Granville, and the following 
phrases in the despatch you did me the honour to address 
to me : — 

We must make the en^my feel that, whatever may be the 
advantages he has obtained, he would encounter the risk of 
compromising, by seeking to push them too faxM . . . 

There would be aflFectation in seeming to believe that after 
tlie advantages Meheraet Ali has obtained, through the sense- 
less aggressions of Jthe Porte, he would not feel himself in a 
condition to expect more than he had a right previously to 
demand. This would be to deny the empire of facts, and the 
necessities of the situation.” .... 

I endeavoured to weaken, as much as I possibly could, the 
contrast which Lord Palmerston pointed out to me. I even 
reduced it to a mere obscurity in the formula ; I called his 
attention to ^ the idea which predominated, as well in the 
tleclaration of your Excellency to Lord Granville as in the 
despatch you did me the honour to forward, — an idea com- 
prised in i>reventing a direct settlement between the Sultan 
and the Pacha, in which the interests of the Ottoman 
empire wo\iid be sacrificed to a combination of disastrous 
circumstances, and the interests of Europe deprived of the 
guarantee they looked for in a treaty concluded under the 
influence of the great powers. But not being furnished 

mm2 
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with positive information as to the basis which the King's 
government desires to give to this arrangement, I avoided 
entering on that ground of discussion. Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, did not allow the opportunity to escape of notifying to 
me more clearly the views of the English cabinet He said: — 

^‘The more I reflect on this Kifetern question (and I assure 
you that I do not suffer any exclusively English prepossession 
to enter my mind on the subject), the more I arrive at this 
conclusion, that France and England must, of necessity, 
desire identically the same thing, — the security and strength 
of the Ottoman empire ; or, if these expressions are too 
ambitious, its return to ar state which presents tlie fewest 
possible chances of foreign intervention. Well, we shall only 
iittain this (»hjecr by placing the desert betwe<ui the Sultan 
and his vassiil. Let Mehemet /Vi remain nuister of his 
Egj’pt, — let him obtain the hercnlitary sovereignty which has 
been the constant airn <if his desires; but let there be im 
longer any possible collision, and, consequently, no neU/h- 
boarhiOil betwetm thes<» two rival powders. Kussia covets 
(prospectively) the European provinces, and, at the bottom 
f»f her heart,*sees with joy the Asiatic lindw separate them- 
selves from the Ottoman bo<Iy. Can wx* promote this interest? 
Evidently not. They sjK'ak of the matifrial difticulties we 
shall encounter in obtaining our object. 1 believe that 
Mehemet Ali will not resist a siiicere desire exj>ress(‘d in 
common by^the great powers. Should he do wj, his claims 
will npt l>e increased by this contempt for the advice of 
Europe, w^Liio endeavouring to save aj)jH?arance8 ; and, if 
force should become necessary, the result would neither be 
long nor doubtful. 

** Such,” continued Ix)rd Palmerston, the well-consi- 
dered opinion of the English cabinet. If we thought that 
Mehemet Ali could seat liimself, strong and respected upon 
the Ottoman throne, and possess the empire in its indepen- 
dence and integrity, we should say — let it be so. But, 
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convinced as we are, that if any strong feeling yet survives in 
Turkey, it is a religious attachment to the Imperial family, 
and that the whole empire will never consent to look upon 
Mehemet Ali as "a descendant of the prophet, God forbid 
that we should embark in such a line of policy! We 
should find a second South Amei^ica in the East, siurounded 
by neighbours who w’ould not always leave her to be con- 
sumed V)y internal dissensions.’^ 

I have repeated Lord Palmerston’s opinion in the exact 
style of the conversation in which he developed it. I need 
not iuld that it in no way replied to even a presumed idea 
of the King’s government ; but the l.ast publications of tlie 
press in both countries have recently given circulation fo 
certain notions which Lord Palmerston took the opportunity 
of refuting. 

I promised Lord Palmerston, on leaving him, that I would 
call your attention to the slight shade of difference he pointed 
out to me between Lord Granville's correspondence and your 
Excellency’s last despatch. 

In compliance with Lord Palmerston’s remonstrances, the 
Prussian envoy had rtHpiested his cabinet to ex])laiu itself 
on the basis of the projected arrangement between the Sultan 
and Mehemet Ali. M. de Werther has just read to me the 
confidential answer lie has received from his father. The 
liaron de Werther states in this letter that the Prussian 
cabinet, not wishing to take any initiative in the Eastern 
cpiestion, it is not the opinion of his government, but merely 
his own, that he transmits to London ; ^and this opinion is, 
that the bases of the arrangement ought to be the hereditary 
sovereignty of Egypt in the family of Mehemet Ali, and the 
complete restoration of Syria to the Sultan. M. de Werther 
hits communicated his father’s letter to Lord Palmerston. 

I beg you to receive, &c. 


M 3 


Boubquenet. 
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19. Marshal SmU to Baron de Bowqumty. 

Sir, /Vim, Augn$d Id, 1831), 

I send yon a copy of a teloj^phic despatch which I have 
just received from the Consul-General of Prance at Alexan- 
dria, We learn from this that the Turkish fleet, on the I4th 
of July, placixl itself at the disposition of Meheinet Ali, 
wh# has formally announced his intention of not restoring 
it to the Porte until the rtunoval of the Grand Vizier, and his 
own hereditary investiture of the country he governs. In 
communicating this informatitm to Ixird Palmerston you will 
have the goodness to ascertain the opinion of the cabinet of 
London on the new attitude wdiich France and England may 
find themselves called upon to assume in consequence of this 
•serious complication. 

M. de Metternich has forwarded an answer in conformity 
with our declaration in favour of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire. According to what M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire writes, the Chancellor of Austria, who rcccmtly 
appeared to be quite satisfied with the intentions manifested 
by Russia, is now extremely uneasy on that point. It ap- 
pears that the cabinet of St. Petersbourg, far from continu- 
ing the assurances, otherwise sufficiently vague, wliich it hod 
at first proffered of its desire to act in concert with the other 
poweiB, now recedes under frivolous pretexts from all that 
might substantiate or reduce them to formal acts. I am 
surprised at the astonishment that M. de Metternich evinces 
at this proceeding. I never imagined that, in the actual 
question, Russia would be brought to associate herself 
frankly with the other cabinets whose policy is so opposed to 
hers. I thought that, while appearing to labour with that 
view, while using the most conciliatoiy forms, we only pro- 
posed to restrain and intimidate her to a certain point, by 
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a demonsfcration of the perfect concert of the other great 

powers, QDited in one common interest. With tiiat object 

it would be necessary for the powers, particularly France and 

England, to hold a language towards the cabinet of St. Peters- 

bourg absolutely uniform, and to address it only by combined 

measures. 1 have, therefore, felt some regret at the step 

lately taken by Lord Clanricarde with M. de Nesselrode. 

* 

The RuBsian government has naturally concluded from 
thence that on one point at least, the limits to he imposed on 
Mehcmet Ali, England expected to find more sympathy from 
that quarter than from the other cabinets ; and will therefore 
conclude, very erroneously without doubt, that an alliance 
in which such discrepancies are manifested can neither be 
very homogeneous nor imposing. 

It is not, as I believe, only at St. Petersbourg essential to 
neglect nothing to impress a conviction of the intimate 
understanding between the courts of London and Paris. At 
Vienna,al80, not withstanding the powerful interest which would 
seem, at least for the moment, to impose silence on the nar- 
row prejudices of a superannuated policy, — at Vienna they are 
too much given to receive with a sort of satisfaction all that 
tends to encourage a belief that this union exists not, or has 
only existed imperfectly. M. de Mettemich incessantly aflfects, 
I am not quite sure with what object, to impress on our am- 
bassador, that in Paris and London we are not agreed, and 
that .on that point he know^s more than be chooses to disclose. 
He collects with Ainute anxiety the most trifling circum- 
stances that can lend support to, this assertion. Thus, on 
the most recent occasion, he remarked that Lord Beauvale was 
not instructed, as M. de Sainte-Aulaire had been, to engage 
the court of Vienna to demand with us the free admission 
of the allied squadrons inte the Sea of Marmora. And thqs 
also he pointed oi^t with exaggeration the difference in the 
instructions forwarded to the two admirals. 


M M 4 
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You are requested to direct the attention of I-ionl 
Palmerston to the considerations I have here indicated, la 
the frankness of our language he will unquestionably dis- 
cover a striking testimony of the desire we entertain to 
preserve in our relations with the English cabinet the 
character of intiniaov so imperatively retjuired by all the 
leatling interests of Europe?. 


20, Banm de Bourtjueyief^ to Marbltid Soult 

Ijnuhn, 

Monsieur le MariVhal, 0 </< W in the Erenimj, 

* • • • • 

I wrote iinmeiliately to Lord I^dincrston, to inform him 
that your Exeellency had instructed me to announce tin? 
arrival of the Ottoman Heet at Alexamlria, and to consult 
the English cabinet on tlie new attitude which France and 
fingland might fiml themsclvc?s calle<l on to assume, hi conse- 
quence of this serious ccmiplication. 

Lord Palmerstiui appointed me to meet him at four 
o’clock, at the Foreign Office. A cabinet council was t(» 
assemble at two, — the important intelligence I had trans- 
mitted to be the subject of debate. 

Lord Palmerston left the Council, accompanied by Lord 
Minto; he informed me, on entering his closet, tbivt the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would be present at our 
conference, 

** The Council,” Lord Palmerston said, has deliberated ' 
on the news which the French government charged you to 
communicate to me. Its first care was to re-penise the 
instructions addressed to Admiral Stopford. ^ Nothing could be 
found there to serve as guide to the commander of our 
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Hquodron, under the existing circumstances ; and it has liben 
decided to furnish him with more special directions. 

The Council thinks that the consummated defection of 
the Capitan-Pacha cannot modify the political view which has 
governed our mutual proceedings for six weeks. It furnishes, 
on the contrary, an arlditional motive for perseverance and 
progress in the same course. ^ 

The principle being admitted, the Council is of opinion 
that we ought to adopt cr>ercive measures to obtain the 
restitution of the Ottoman fleet. These measures must form 
tlie subject of the fresli instructions to Admiral Stopford, 
wliieh Lord Minto and I will now draw up in your presence.” 

I rej)lied to Lord Palmerston that the King's government 
would duly appreciate this mark of confidence ; but I added 
that I was myself without instructions ; tliat I was merely 
authorized to con sult^atid not to riel the rate; that, consequently, 
anything I might sriy would in no manner commit tlie King’s 
government. Lord I\‘ilmerston said that this was perfectly 
understood, and took up his pen. 

Your Excellency will find, appended to my despatch, a 
draft of the instructions drawn up by Lord Palmerston and 
J^ord Minto, while the (\nincil was sitting. 

The object is the restitution of the Ottoman fleet to the 
Sultan ; the means of coercion to be regulated by the degree 
of resistance which the suinmons of the admirals will 
encounter, on the part of Mchemet Ali, — from t^ie appearanoS 
of the tallied Sipiadrons before . Alessandria, to the taking 
posst^vssion of the Egyptian fleet and the blockade of the 
port, — the rights of neutrals being duly respected. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Minto argue on the ground that the 
Egyptian fleet would be at sea, because, avS it cannot re-enter 
Alexandria without being lightened, that operation woxild 
amount to a dismantling; and Mehemet cannot dispense 
with his fleet at this moment, even for the necessities of his 
army in Syida. Much latitude is left to the two admirals, as 
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to tko selection of points on which to direct tbemBelvea, 
under specific circumstances. 

Finally^ a supplementaiy instruction provides for the 
emergency under which the course of events might call upon 
our ambassadors to require, in conformity with the orders of 
their respective courts, the presence of our fleets in the 
liosphoriis, at the luomeijt when the tulmirals receive their 
fresh orders. In this hjq>othesis, the awlmirals would have 
to answer the appeal at once, and they would reaerve, fur a 
future epoch, the execution of the present instructions. 

Such is the summary of the document I append to my 
despatch. 

Feeling strongly the advantage of not lasing a moment, 
under these pressing circumstances, and still more convinced 
of the necessity of acting in perftHjt concert with us, Lord 
Palmerston and I^ird Minto have urgently rinpiested me to 
transmit the copy of instructions io your Excellency this 
evening. A courier from the English Admiralty will leave 
London to-morrow', for Paris, and will place himself on 
Monday at the disposition of Lord Granville. If the King s 
governmeiit approves the plan, and feels disposed to address 
analogous instructions to Admiral Lalande, your Excellency 
will, perhaps, be so kind as to announce this to Lord 
Granville, and the English courier will then continue bis 
route to Marseilles. Should the conclusion be contrary, 
your Excellency will equally have the goodness to acquaint 
Lord Granville, and the courier then will wait in Paris for 
fresh instructions from London. The objections of the 
King’s government, should any arise, will be weighed hero 
with a sincere desire of arriving at a perfect understanding 
between the two cabinets. 

• •••«• 

I thought it’ essential not to allow this conference to ter- 
minate without calling the most serious attention of Lord 
Palmerston to the considerations developed in your Excel- 
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lency’s last despatch. The presence of Lord Minto appeared 
to me an additional reason for pointing out to the English 
government the mistaken interpretations adopted in Europe 
on the differences manifested between our foreign agents; 
and the conclusions drawn from thence against the solidity 
of the alliance between the two courts. I insisted with some 
pertinacity on the necessity of arran^png their proceedings 
I Kf forehand, particularly at St. Petersbourg ; I quoted the in- 
stance of Lord Clanricarde as being of a nature to create false 
impressions by giving credit to the idea that the English 
government was looking for a point d'appui with the Rus- 
sian cabinet on the question of the limits of the Ef/yptkm 
re^tiiution , — a question entirely .secondary to the leading 
obj(?ct we all propose, — tlie establishment of the principle that 
the affairs of the East can only be arranged by mutual con- 
cert l>etween all the great powers of Europe. 

Lord Palincrstfui and Lord Minto received these observa- 
tions in good part. . Lord Palmerston assiured me that Lord 
Clanricarde had exceeded his instructions if he had given his 
step any character contrary to an expression of the most per- 
fect unity between the two eabinets. 

I was not anxious to extend further the circle of recrimi- 
nation ; but the sincerity of our desire to maintain a perfect 
understanding with the English Cabinet, gives us on all 
occasions a right to be frank with its organs ; this frankness 
is in itself an additional pledge of our loyalty, and I can 
assure you that this is the impression conveyed to the minds 
of Lord Palmerston and Ix)rd Minto by the reading of your 
Excellency’s last despatch. 

I pray you to accept, &c. 

Bourqubnet. 
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21. Marslial Soult to Baron de Bourquenefy, 

Sir, Pttrisy August 6tA, 18.39. 

I received yesterday the letter you have done me tlie 
honour to address to me, with a copy of the instructions to 
the admirals handed to you hy Lord Palmerston to be sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the* King’s government. Th(* 
Council which has now debated on it, does not consider it pos- 
sible to adhere in all points to the proposed plan. I appre- 
hend that the English cabinet, under a first impression of Uie’ 
untoward news from Alexandria, may not have sufficiently 
considered the position in all its points. Hostilities are evi- 
dently terminated in the East. Neither by land nor by sea 
ha^ we any announcement of an intention to coutinue, or 
rather to resume them. On the one side, they have not tlie 
means^ even under the supposition, which is douhtful, that 
they have the desire. On the other, they have no interest to 
gain, and they are well aware that they could not continue 
the war without exposing themselves to very serious conse- 
quences, and without gratuitously compromising a most ad- 
vantageous position. In this state of things, the defi'ction of 
the Ottoman fleet is an unfortunate and much to be regretted 
event, for which we must endeavour to provide *a remedy, 
but it scarcely constitutes one of those ctises of imminent 
danger which justifies such extreme measures as are now 
proposed to us. .This fleet, in the hands of Mehemet Ali, is 
now nothing more thjui a deposit, a pledge by aid of which 
he proposes to obtain the hereilitary investiture of all that he 
at present possesses. France and England, while strongly 
insisting on the demand already nnade to Mehemet Ali, 
through our consuls, to restore the Turkish ships, ought un- 
ch>ubtedly to take such measures, in the improbable event of 
his rettewing the war, as may prevent him from using them 
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affaiust tlio Porte ; and perhaps the Ijest method of depriving 
him of any such desire, would be to announce to him formally 
that henceforward the French and English squadrons will act 
in perfect unanimity to protect the Sultan against all aggres- 
sions or invasions of whatever description they may be. Any 
step or demonstration made in the sense I now indicate, 
would meet with our fullest approbation, because we see in 
it a real utility and great chance^ of an effectual result But, 

I repeat it, an aqt of hostility against Mehemet Ali would not 
facilitate the plan proposed by England and France in con- 
cert. The destruction of the Egyptian fleet would neither 
mid to the strength of the Porte nor induce the enemy to 
abate his pretensions in the slightest degree. . The material 
and moral power whicli at this mflment he exercises by laruU 
would render his action much less dependent than is sup- 
posed on ^^is maritime resources. 9o attack him when hl^is 
not disposed to attack, would be to run the risk of driving 
him to extremes. Feeling convinced, when his ships were 
taken from him, of having nothing more to fear from Europe, 
who would thus have exhausted her means of coercion in a 
comparatively secondary object, he would naturally conclude 
tliat it wixs no longer necessary to temporize ; and even sup- 
posing that he abstained from ordering the immediate ad- 
vance of Ibrahim on Constmitinople, it would suffice, for a 
threatening diversion, to excite such a rising in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Albania, as would revive the question of 
Kussian interference. We know unfortunately that he would 
find ready instruments for this work, and that probably to 
set it in action, he would not require to move a single 
soldier. Such eventualities are surely worth the trouble of 
gi-ave deliberation before they are risked. I must add, that 
in Lopdon they seem to attach too much importance to 
Mehemet Ali, or rather to his aggrandisement, because they 
persist in considering that side of the question as if treating 
of a European state. There can be no doubt that in the 
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hands of such a man as Pacha of Egypt, the possession of 
extensive territories may entail dangers wliich explain and 
justify the efforts of the powers to put a stop to his encroach- 
ments. France is the first to acknowledge this, and she lias 
never ceased her eflbrts to restrain the projects anil moderate 
the pretensions of this Pacha. But we must not exaggerate 
the evil. The Ottoman empire, even divided administmtively 
by stipulations to which thc^clause of hereditary sovereignty, 
however expressly conveyed, could not in other respects con- 
vey a character of conclusive permanence, — the Ottoman 
empire, uniteil, notwithstanding this partition more or less 
durable, by the controlling ties of manners and religion, 
will still continue to furin, in face of the European powers, 
that great body whose exis^nce Inis ever been considered in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of the jxditical balance. The 
relliurces it still poasesse^in both its existing divisi<j|pB concur 
equally to this end, and I do not lu sitaU* to siiy that in ruining 
the Pacha of Egypt we shall operate the destruction of the 
Ottoman empire. Our policy to-day, as from the commence- 
ment of the crisis, ought to be to take care, above all other 
considerations, that Constantinople receives no foreign pro- 
tection without our common consent. 

Such are the objections suggested to .the King’s government 
by the proposition of the cabinet of London, and which prevent 
an unqualified adhesion. Be so good as to make them known 
to Lord Palmerston, while indicating to him the course which 
we consider preferable. It consists, you will observe, in repeat- 
ing our demand for the restitution of the Ottoman fleet, and 
in case of a refusal on the part of Mehemet All, in declaring 
to him that henceforward he must look upon the allied 
squadrons as mutually and specially instructed to repulse all 
attempts directed against the territory or authority pf the 
Porte. The English cabinet will, I doubt not, on reflection, 
acknowledge that such an attitude suffices for the necessities 
of the moment ; that without any compromise, it will attain, 
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according to all probability, the end which France and 
England have in view ; and that placed, to our great regret, 
under the impossibility of acceding without reserge to the 
^lan of the British government, we could not more effectually 
evince our absolute confidence and the perfect accordance of 
our policy with theirs. 


22. Baron de Bourqueney to Marsluxl Soult. 

Monsieur le Morechal, • London, Auffwst dth, 1839. 

Lord Palmerston informed me yc.sterJay tlmt according to 
news from Berlin (Lord Clauricarde’s informations are slow and 
rare), llus.sia withdrew from the projected negotiations at 
Vienna. M- de Kisseleff, who followed me at Lord Palnlfer- 
Hton’ri, was cliarged with a communication to this eflfecL 
It is under a plea of resfiect for the independence of sovereign 
states that the Russian cabinet declines all intervention in 
the internal affairs of Turkey. Before the events in Syria, 
before the death of the Sultan, when there \vas no other |x>s- 
sible issue than war to the disputes between the Porte and 
Egypt, the Russian cabinet felt disposed to participate in the 
opinion of the other powers of Europe as to a negotiation 
carried on independently of the interested parties. But now, 
when the Porte itself anticipates an arrangement, and ad- 
dresses acceptable overtures to Egypt, Russia is of opinion 
that the treaty in progress at Constantinople should be 
allowed to advance, and should be seconded only by her good 
ojDices ; otherwise there is no longer an independent Ottoman 
power. Such is the spirit of the step taken by M. de Nessel- 
rode. • 

The King’s government will feel no surprise at this overture 
from the cabinet of St. Petersbourg, which the correspondence 
of your Excellency has repeatedly foretold. 
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Here, where they readily believe what they witih, inoro 
confidence had been evinceil, not in the sincerity of Uussia's 
intentions^ but in the neces.sities of her European position. 
They therefore indicate more aurprisi^ tlmn will be exhibited* 
in Paris, but they now comprehend the motives which dictatiMl 
]M. de Nesselrode's last despatch, and they read in it an evi- 
dent proof that if the Imperial cabinet does not consider the 
appri)priate moment arrived for committing itself ojxMily with 
Europe on the affairs of the Ea.st, it is, at least, detefmined 
to struggle against the written g\iarautees which might 
threaten to control it for the future. 

Lord Palmerston received the communication of de 
Kisseleff with due c<»urtesy, hut lie left him under no delu- 
sion as to the <»piuion he had formed of it. 

While entirely deferring yesterday to the wish manifested 
by the King s government relative the draft of instructions 
to the admirals, Lord Palmerston entiu-ed more than he 
usually does into the discussion of the giuieral (piestiun. In 
reply to that part of your Excellency’s despatch (No. 3fi), 
which combats the predisposition of the English cabinet to 
reduce tiie limits of the Egyptian sovereignty, I^ord Palmer- 
ston informed me that with himself and many of his col- 
leagues, it was a strongly determined point, that nothing 
useful or permanent coidd be establislied in the East unless 
the provinces wrested from tlie Port(? by ^lehemet Ali were 
restored. I cannot t<»o often repeat to you,” Lord Palmer- 
ston resumed, how entirely this conviction is, tis far {ls I am 
concerned, independent of nil political considerations ex- 
clusively English I But I suppose Egypt and Syria heredi- 
tarily invested in the family of Mehemet Ali, and I then 
ask myself how can Europe flatter herself that an incident of 
the most trifling Mature may not arise to break the last and . 
feeble tie w^hich unites those provinces to the Ottoman empire. 
Independence will come as heirship came ; and do you con- 
sider what Europe will then say when Kussia resumes her sus- 
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pended cravings after the European provinces ? That the 
f)ttoinan empire, dismembered by the separation of a part of 
its Asiatic provinces, is no longer worth the risk of a war for 
its maintenance.” 

Such,” continued Lord Palmerston, the order of ideas 
that occur to me when deliberating on this great question. But 
I by no means rely on the infallibility of rny own judgment. 
I perfectly understand tliat others may differ from me, and 
I look for no French prepossession in the opinion you have 
conveyed tome from Marshal Hoult. I am so well convinced 
of the good faith of that policy, that here is an argument which 
could confirm me, had I still any inclination to doubt, 
France wnshes to giake Egjqit stronger than we do, and yet 
your influence over the sovereign of Alexandria, be he who he 
may, would increase by reason of his weakness I You see now 
whether I seek for any reserved thoughts in the discrepancies 
between our two points of view.” 

I replied to Lord Palmerston that his reasoning supposed 
a question to be settled which was at least open to contro- 
versy, namely, that of ascertaining whether in a future, more 
or less remote, the Ottoman empire could gather from Egypt 
and Syria the elements of strength and vitality, — elements 
which it would be a great error to disperse if they could, one 
day or other, be tinned to the ailvantage of the body we were 
anxious to preserve. 

That is true,” replied Lord Palmerston ; and I agree 
with you that the (piestion lies there. My own conviction is 
fixed in the negative ; but there are members of the English 
cabinet who decide affirmatively.” 

^ • • • • • • 

Your Excellency will undoubtedly perceive that there is a 
difference between the two cabinets on an important point; 
but siich is the identity of the object proposeil by both, so 
great is the absence of all mistrust,' of all reserved meaning, 
that I feel strongly convinced some slight mutual concessions 
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as to the mmm to be employed, would suffice to maintain 
between the two governments the perfect underst^ding 
which, until now, has directed their proceedings, and can 
alone render them effectual. 

f pray you to accept, &c. 

Bourquenby. 


23. Baron de Boui'queney to MarsJud SoulL 

lAnuhmj Attyu^ 1820 . 

Monsieur le ilaiwhal, 

# • • • • 

Yesterday evening liord Palmerston received news from 
Constantinople to the 29th of July, and from Vienna U) the 
10th of August.’ The first announced the remiasion of the 
collective note signtnl by the ambassadors of the five courts, 
and the immediate suspension of the direct treaty between 
the Porte and Meheinet AH. 

The new's from Vienna represents Prince Metternich ns 
advancing steaclily in the path on w'hich he has entered, and 
confident in the hope of inducing Kassia to follow, or rather 
of preventing her from escaping from it with credit-. 

Lender the impression of this inb lligence the council de- 
bated this morning ou the plan of instructions to be for- 
warded to Admiral Stopfunl fur the special case of the 
restitution of the Ottoman fleet. 

The council approves of that portion of the instructions to 
Admiral I.<idande, in the event of the Turkish fleet being 
under sail. 

Should the fleet have entered the port of Alexandria, the 
council is of opinion that our consuls* ought to summon the 
enemy to restore it under a threat of their departure ; but 
in compliance with the concert which appears to manifest 
itself at (k>nstanttnople, by the ||espatcli of tin? 29th of July, 
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and with the Batisfactory dispositions of the Austriang, evi- 
dently increasing, it also expresses a wish, that the French 
and English cabinets should forward their instructions to the 
admirals to Vienna, and, at the same time, propose to the 
Austrian cabinet to unite its squadron to ours in case the 
Ottoman fleet should be at sea within the limits of action 
designated in the orders to Admiral Lalande, and to associate 
their consul-general with ours in the measure proposed, 
should the Turkish fleet have entered the pprt of Alex- 
andria.” 

In conclusion, the council, after examining the project 
previously set forward by Lord Palmerston for carrying 
out an act to guariyitee the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
between France, England, and Austria (giving up the hope 
of associating the two other powers); accords the most unquali- 
fied approbation to this proposal, and recogfiizes, at the same 
time, that the negotiation ought to be conducted with great 
reserve, so as to refrain from alarming Russia, and from afford- 
ing her the means of impeding it. The council thinks that 
this would be in re4ility a commencement of the work of 
peace and of the balance of power, which France and Eng- 
land are etpially anxious to accomplish. 

♦Since the commencement of the E;isteru crisis I have never 
seen Lord Palmerston so well siitistied with tlfo aspect of 
affairs. 

I pray you to accept, &c. 

^ liOUUQUEXEY. 


^ 24. Baron de Bourqmney to Afarsh<il Soult. 

Lottdon, 18/A, 1830, 

Monsieur le Mar^chal, 

• ••••« 

. . . • I wag only able tc^ forward an extremely con- 

cise account to your Excellency of the last intelligence from 

NN 2 
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Viefina ; l>ut I was anxious to inform you without delay of 
the profound impression it had produced on the English 
cabinet 

The two predominating facts are: Ist. Tlie signature of 
M. de Boutenief attachei^l to a collective note, declaring that, 
in tfie accordance of the Jive great powers on the affairs of 
the East, the Ottoman Porte liad found a sufficient guarantee 
against the dangers of its position to enable it to break off all 
direct negotiation with the viceroy. 2nd, The immediate 
intemiption of that same negotiation. 

Neither the despatches of M. de Barante to your Excel- 
lency, nor tliose of Lord Clanrioarde to Lord Palmerston, nor 
even the last communications of Prince ^letternich, had pre- 
pared our courts for this sudden adha^^ion of the Kussian 
ministry to a mea‘<iire of*so much impoi-fance. In London, 
as iindoul)tedly ift Paris, they reasoned on the general datum 
that the Russian cabinet not only declined participating in 
the negotiation of Vienna, but s<»ught to render it futile by 
favouring the conclusion of a direct arrangement between 
the sovereign and his vassal without any foreign interven- 
tion whatever, at least any that could be ajparent. 

Here, they have not given themselves mucli trouble to ex- 
plain a fact in open contradiction with the dispositions which 
were not e\1?n held in doubt on the day before it was made 
known. They repeat readily ; ‘‘ Russia will not, because she 
cannot. JVI. de Boutenief has heard the name of the Dar- 
danelles pronounced hy France and England, and so has passed 
on to the step she has taken.” (This last hy]>othe8is, before 
forming a rlefinitive judgment, requires that the act of the 
minister should l>e a<3knowledgc<l hy his court.) But all Ibese 
explicatory considerations are sacrificed to the simple fact, and 
people say ; Here has Russia joined the co-op<jration by an 
official act; she couhl not keep aloof from it but by provoking 
complicatigns far which sltena not preparedJ*^ 

From this first datum, the English cabinet, in its consulta- 
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tionft of yeflterday, has decided that the moment has arrived 
for relaxing in some degree the threatening and suspicious 
attitude assumed towards the liussian cabinet, without pre- 
judice to its resumption hereafter under a more decided form 
should circumstances so reqtiire. 

It feels, moreover, that an act of respect is due to Prince 
de Mettemich for his perseverance in the course he has 
adopted in common with France and England, a perseverance 
wln*ch manifested itself at Vienna on the 8th of August, 
when there was reason to believe that the Russian cabinet 
dt^clined all concert with the other powers, but the expression 
of which becanu* more clear and decisive on the 10th, after 
receipt of the news from Constantinople of the 29th of Jul}". 

Under the influence of this double expression, 3fonsieiir 
le Marechal, the English cabinet proposes to forward to 
Vienna a copy of our instructions to the admirals, relative to 
the defection of the Ottoman fleet, so that there may not be a 
single Jict of the drama now beginning to unfold itself, from 
which France and England may appear disposed at this mo- 
ment to isolate the allied powers, and most especially the 
cabinet of Austria. 

Your Excellency is aware that the English cabinet has not 
considered the attitude of observation pi-e^cribed to our 
admirals as sufficient, in ciise the Ottoman fleet should have 
entered the port of Alexandria, or the viceroy may have 
refus^ ks nistitution. To the demand of our cons\ihvr agehta 
it luis thought of adding means of moral coercion ; such as 
the retirement of our consuls-general ; but this^part of the 
question it equally proposes to 'the King's government to 
transfer to Vienna, and to treat it there in common with the 
Austrian cabinet. 

Your Excellency will perceive by what precedes, the 
extent of the change which has taken place, wfthin thirty- 
eight hours, in the spirit of the members of the English 
cabinet. 
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The possibility of the concurrence of Russia was positively 
denied ; now it is hopwi for. 

The concurrence of Austria was hoped for to the end ; now 
it is assured. 

I have now, as I think, explained the motives upon which 
the satisfaction, exaji'gerated perhaps, is founded, which has dis- 
played itself here since the reception of the news from Vienna 
and Constantinople, with regard to the position in all its 
bearings. 

They start from the principle that, when once the bases of 
the intervening arrangement between the Sultan anti the 
viceroy are determinetl by the five powers, the employment 
of force will be superflintus to obtain their acceptance by 
Mehemet Ali; a menace will suffice in case of his refusal. 
With respect to these bases, Austria is supposed to incline 
more closely than France to the views of the English cabinet, 
and as it is well kiutwn that the official differences manifested 
between the two great maritime powers might sap all the 
foundations of the pacific work in hand, it is presumed that 
these differences will dissolve more readily in a concurrence 
of the five p(jwers than in a direct negotiation between two 
or even three. 

When once the arrangement between the sovereign and the 
vassal is accepted and guaranteed by the powers of Europe, 
that is to say, the practical (piestion regulated, they feel con- 
fident of finding in Paris, and it is hoped in Vienna*aWo, the 
eagerness that will Le manifested here to crown this act of 
peace for #ie present by a diplomatic transaction which may 
equally secure the future. 

I pray you to accept, &c. 


BonRQmsNEr. 
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25 . MareluU SouU to Baron de Bourqueney. 

ParU, AwjuH 22ttd, 1830. 

• • • • • • 

The King’s government regards as a fortunate circum- 
Ktance the adhesion of the Porte to the measure by which the 
five powers have engaged it to conclude no treaty, except 
under tlieir concurrence, with the Pacha of Egypt ; an adhe- 
sion of which, however, the oflSKal intelligence has not yet 
reached me. Meiinwhile we do not attach much weight to 
the lively joy which this event seems to have caused in 
Vienna, and more particularly in London. There is, as I 
thinlc, even an excess of exaggeration in concluding that be- 
ciiuse M. de Boutenief has associated himself with this step, 
Kussia has determined henceforward to link her actions in the 
Eiustern cjuestion to that of the allied courts. A result of this 
importance, such a deviation from the prosecution of a policy 
hitherto immutable, can scarcely be presumed ; to .believe 
it, the most formally declared evidences couid not be too 
much, and tliese evidences I look for in vain. So far from 
this, the corres])ondence of M. de Barante exhibits to me the 
43abinet of St. l^etersbourg proceeding more than ever in its 
isolated views, Vwen where believing itself compelled to admit 
some concessions of form. Moreover, to appreciate the 
true bearing of the act to which such important conse- 
cpiences are attached, it is enough to remember that amongst 
.the arguments set forward by the Kussian goj^rnment in 
rejection of the proposed conference at Vienna, one was parti- 
cularly conspicuous, which maintained that the seat of nego- 
tiation would more naturally be fixed at Constantinople; 
implying in fact, that Russia, bjr the natural ascendancy 
which her envoy exercises upon the Porte, would be more 
advantageously placed there, either to impeiie or influence 
the progress of the treaty. 
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If I dwell on the exaggerated hopes which the cabinet of 
London appears to have conceived, it is because I fear lest 
this misconception should impress a false tendency on its 
policy, and may induce it to lose sight of the essential end 
towards which Fnuice and England {\re t'riually directed, — 
the means of preventing the Porte from falling Ixick under the 
exclusive and dominant protection of one of the great powers. 
In London, I incline to think they are too confident on this 
point, and disposed to concentrate their anxiety on the danger, 
relatively a secondary one, ol||he exclusive aggrandisement of 
Mehemet Ali. If the expression of the disagreement which 
exists on this point between France and England were con- 
fined to the circle of the communications exchanged between 
the two governnieuts, little inconveiueiice would then result ; 
but, unfortunately, I accpiire every day a positive convic- 
tion that it is not so. The cabinet of London, governed 
by its prepossessions, does not sufficiently conceal them from 
the other cabinets ; it sometimes appears to see in them 
auxiliai-ies whose co-operation ma}^ assist it to bring us into 
its way of ticking, and the courts to which it addresses 
these confidences, inistikiiig the intentions by which they are 
dictiited, discover in them a serious relaxation of the Anglo- 
French alliance. Already several indications give me rejisoa 
to think that one of these couits is endeavouring by advances, 
a<lroitly calculated, by apparent concessions, to draw^ the 
Lritish govemmejit into a new course. I have little fear of the 
definitive result of these attempts. England will resist them as 
we have o^selves resisted them at other times, when similar 
artifices were employed in respect to us. But it would be 
lamentable if simple appearances should for a single moment 
inspire the authors of these ma<;hinations with the slightest 
hopes of success. Little more would be wanting to infuse 
a rnosl injurious perturbation into the progress of the general 
policy. 

Lord Granville has, as yet, said nothing to me on the new 
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views of his court with respect to the means of obtaining 
the restitution of the Ottoman fleet. I imagine that in 
Lcadon they will have recognised the unseasonableness of the 
mutual recall of the consuls at the moment when the decision 
adopted at Constantinople renders the presence of Euro- 
pean agents near Mehemet Ali more indispensable than 
ever. 

• •••••« 
General Ba\idrand will not be sent to Constantinople, as I 
apprised you. Tlie King, on learning the names of the 
persons entrusted by the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
with an analogous mission has thougjit it more suitable to 
send an officer of his.househol(l less elevated in rank. ^ 


26. General Sehastumi to Marslud Soult 

London, Septendkr bth, 1839 . 

Monsieur le Marechal, 

•* . . . • • • 

. • . I have to render an account to your Excellency of 

my first interview with Lord Palmerston. 

Before entering on the questions which have been sepa- 
rately discussed, I must declare to your Excellency that my 
impression resulting from this conference is, tliat the English 
cabinet desires with us, to the same extent, as com- 
pletely without mental reservation, the maintenance of the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman empire ; and that 
it wishes to accomplish this ^nd pacifically, without compro- 
mising the great powers amongst themselves. 

I took the first opportunity which presented itself of dis- 
cussing and comhoting the measures proposed by the 
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English cabinet, and communicated by Mr. Bui wer. to your 
Excellency. 

I commenced by establishing that the question of the 
Ottoman fleet ought not to be treated specially, and pre- 
liminarily to the final arrangements now about to commence 
between the Sultan and the Pacha. I said we ought not t6 
employ our strength agtiinst an incident, but to reserve it 
entire for the princiixil fact. I even enjoined Lord 
Palmerston to reflect seriously on the consequences of suc- 
cess, that is to siiy, on the return of the Ottoman fleet to 
ConsUintinople with a body of officers imbued with ailmira- 
tion for Mehemet Ali, and little confident themselves, in 
spite of the guarantee of the po\vei*s, against the reactionary 
vengeance of the Porte. 

These hist arguments produced an impression on Lord 
Palmei*stons mind. lie replied, nevertheless, that if the 
powers, all equally penetrated jis they were with the neces- 
sity of repressing, or rather of repairing, an act so culpable 
on the part of a vrussiil against his sovereign, should pause 
before a peremptory refusal of Xlehcmet Ali, he, on his side, 
w'ould feel more encouraged in his resistance to the acceptii- 
tion of a final arrang4/meiit> 

I represented the full weight of the motives whieh ouglit to 
restrain us from an armed denmnstration against the island of 
Candia ; I spoke of the Greek party w ho iniglit take advantage 
of it to declare thf ir independence, and I added that it would 
disseminate throughout the remainder of the empire the ex- 
ample and necessity of internal risings. I hoj>e 1 have con- 
vinced Lord Palmerston that no subsUintial advanhtgC could 
accnie from the occupfition of Candia by the forces of 
England and France. 

I discussed with him the recall of the consuls-general from 
Alexandria, and I demonstrated the serious inconveniences 
that must result from leaving us without ag(5uts near the 
viceroy at the very moment when we have the most pressing 
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Lord Beauvale has already received instractions and powers 
relative to the Ottoman fleet ; I cannot, therefore, lead your 
Excellency to hope that these instructions will be recalled or 
even modified ; but the question being carried to the very 
centre of negotiation, the influence of the King’s govern- 
ment may exercise itself there in a powerful manner, and I 
believe that even from London, those points will be indicated 
to Lord Beauvale on wliich he is not to insist, if he perceives 
the course adopted by France to be entirely opposed to that 
of England, 

I cannot, however, conceal from your Excellency that the 
disposition of the English cabinet to the employment of 
coercive measures against Mehemet Ali, whether to obtain 
the restitution of the Turkish fleet, or to make him accept 
exclusively the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt on the basis 
of tlio impending arrangements with the Porte, may from 
time to time yield upon certain points to tlie representations 
of France^ hut it incessantly rcHippears^aad if it encounters 
on our part an invincible and absolute repugnance to the 
mloption of violence in some shape against the viceroy, I fear 
they will persuade themselves here that it is useless to con- 
tinue a negotiation in which even the eventual sanction of 
force is denied beforehand. 

I endeavoured to excite the apprehensions of Lord Palmer- 
ston on the consequences to which the peace of the world would 
be exposed from the extreme measures to which the viceroy 
might be driven if the powers persisted in refusing the con- 
ditions he exacted for liis reconciliation with the Porte. 
Lord ’Palmerston replied that xmquestionably a inarch on 
Constantinople was possible, but that nothing would be easier 
to the European powers than the preservation of the Ottoman 
capital ; that we should all concur in that object with our 
fleets, and Kussia with her armies ; but that we should limit 
the amount of the Russian troops and fix the date of their 
departure.^ We should ai*rive together,” he continued, 

and we should dep^t together, Russia is fettered at this 
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moment, be assured of it. I know to a certainty that this 
arises from her not being prepared ; but it is a fact, and we 
ought to take advantage of it. She will not act without us, 
and if she acts at all it will be with us, and in the same 
manner.” 

Lord Palmerston spoke to me of the dispositions of the 
Prussian cabinet and of the cabinet of Vienna, as agreeing 
entirely with those of the cabinet of London in all that 
relates to the bases of the final arrangement between the 
Porte and the viceroy. 

Lord Palmerston has replied to the last Kussian com- 
munication by a despatch to Lord (/lanricivrde which he 
allowed me to read, and in which ht‘ formally esbiblishes the 
union and mutual responsibility of France? and Knglund in 
all that relates to the conjoined entry of our scpiadrons into 
the sea of Marmara. 


I redoubled my efforts to bring back the point of view of 
the English cabinet to that of the King’s government. 
Lord Palmerston, with respect U) the withdrawal of our 
consuls-general from Alexandria, informed me that he never 
thought of extending that measure to the actual consular 
agents ; that it was only on account of the diplomatic clia- 
racter of our consids-gcmeral tliat he wishwl to make this 
recall a demonstration of discont^mt on the part of the 
powers against Meheinct Ali ; but that we should maintain, 
after their departure, should it take place, acting consnls who 
would still serve as org?inswdth the viceroy. Lord PaIm(*rston 
also informed me that, umler any circumstances, Colonel 
Camplxjll would be replaced by another agent. His conduct 
during late events was not approved of, and his successor 
was appointed* Lord Palmerston hits just received de- 
spatches from Constantinople, informing him that an 
Egyptian brig had carried agents of the viceroy to Salonica. 
T^rd Ponsonbv had ordered Admiral Stopford to chase the 
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Ej?yptian brig, to take possession of her, and to secure the 
failure of her mission. Admiral Koussin had signified his 
approbation of this measure. 

I pray you to accept, &c. 

H. Sebastiani. 


27. General Sebastiani to Marsfud Souk. 

London f Sqytemher 23rdf 1839. 

Monsieur le Mar&hal, 

Lord Palmerston passed several hours this morning 
ill London. I have to detail to your Excellency the important 
convt*rsation I have just held with him. 

Paroii Brunnow proposes in the name of his government 
to regulate and define the degree of coercive action to be 
exercised by each of the five powers against Mehemet Ali 
to obtain a final settlement between the Sultan and the 
Pacha. With this object, a convention to be signed between 
the five courts, stipulating that France and England shall 
employ their fleets against Mehemet Ali if he refuses to 
accept the proposed conditions ; that Kussia, in the event of 
Ibrahim Pacha advancing upon Constantinople, shall employ 
her army and fleet in the Bosphorus and in Asia Minor, on 
their side of the Taurus, to protect the existence of the Ottoman 
empire, but that for the future the closing of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles shall remain a principle of public 
European law, and that Russia shall pledge herself not to 
renew the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. Finally, it is to be 
understood, although not specified in writing, that under 
existing circumstances, the derogation of Russia from the 
principle of closing the two straits is to be admitted with- 
out authorising the maritime powers tx> consider it a legiti- 
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mate reason for Uio presmtoe of their respoetivo fleota in the 

3^ oonTentioii Ruwia proposes to the aoceptanee of the 
fyaat pcmescB, hat she is raedy to sign it here with threOi if 
TPxmoa is not inolined to achnit the sttpulations* 

Such is the substance of the proposiUons of which Baron 
Bruunow is the organ ; I need not dwell on the immense 
im])ortaace of their bearing. 

Lord Palmerston informed me that be should speedily sum«» 
mon the imiubers of the aibinet at present in the neighbour- 
hood qf Windsor or London, to lay before thein the state of the 
question; but he did not conoi^al from me that he wjis |»er- 
Spually favourable to the Ku-iisian overtures. It is prol>able 
that the detenuiiiation of the cabinet may conform to the 
opinions of Lord Palmerston. 

I askt‘d what Knssia propf»sed to give to the arrang«‘- 
inent between t!ie Sultan and tlie Pacha ? Lord Palmerston 
replied that M. de* Hruuuow wan not charged with any 
K|x-ciric pro{K»sition to tliat effvct, but that the Uussiau 
cabinet, like that of Knglautl, wiis in favour of the cumpleto 
rest<jfration ofSYrhi and its api>endages. 

IaihI l^vlmerston is iucliiu*^! to add to the Russian project 
desi>atch of an Austrian corps to Syria in the event of 
the viceroy’s reaisUiUce. Tliis corps, united to the relics of 
the Ottoman army, to obtain by forctj the evacuation of the 
provinces hedd by the Egyptian army. 

I l)egan by declaring that I was without instrucyons from 
the King’s government on the greater part of the questions 
submitted to me ; but, that I felt nevertheless authorised 
to reject and contest, at least in my own name, nearly all the 
data on which the new plan, proposed by Russia and almost 
adopted by Ejigland, is founded. 

Object, means, and facility of execution, I equally 
objected to. I argued on the consideration that Mehemet 
Ali, hereditary possessor of Egypt and Syria, -would naturally 



fall withiD the sphere of the influence and action of the two 
mai*itime [X)weni ; and that these same powers could in their 
turn employ the £g3rptiaa forces to restrain Russia in her 
projects on Constantinople* I shall not tire your Excellency 
by a repetition of the arguments I used ; they are all drawn 
from the order of ideas and &cts set forward by tiie King’s 
government in its correspondence with the embassy. . 

It is evident to me, that the English cabinet r^ards the 
aliolition of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi as an ample success 
for its actual policy in the East. Now, this success it does 
not consider as too dearly purchased by the appeaqpice of 
Ktissian forces in the Bosphorus ; and, moreover, as this mea- 
sure is dependent on the advance of Ibrahim Pacha against 
Constantinople, it hopes to lay dowm a hypothesis that wll 
not be realised. 

I told Lord Palmerston that the convention, the bases of 
which he had explained to me, would be treated in Europe 
as mi <'ict of weakness and pusillanimity towards Russia He 
considers it, on the contrary, as an able measure. Tlie very 
action of Russia at Constantinople, defined beforehand by 
the concurrence of the other powers, seems to him the 
action of tlie five courts and an abdication of the exclusively 
Russian protectorate. 

I'our Excellency’s last despatch enabled me to demonstrate 
to Lord Palmerston how far, up to this point, the different 
cabinets are from agreeing as to the activity and energy of 
actual measures against Mehemet Ali. Lord Palmerston 
replied that he could not doubt for an instant that the propo- 
sitions of which M. cie Bninnow was the bearer would receive 
the most sincere and cordial support from the cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin. 

Prince Esterhazy, who saw Lord Palmyston to-day, 
opened the interview by pleading the absence of instructions 
from his court, to avoid giving any opinion on all the new 
projects submitted to him, and particularly as to the despatch 
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of aa Austrian corps to Syria ; but evidonUy be feels con- 
ibwad tbat tfie {dauof the RussiaD cabinet will be approved 
ti bgr tbe Austrittn government. 

^Rie restoration of the Turkish fleet is now oonfixinded 
with the general question from which Lord Pahneraton 
declines to separate it. 

• a • • • • S 

Lord Palmerston, on mv asking him where the negotiation 
of the convention he had detaileil to me would take place, 
replied, “ I have not thought of that, but in Loudon if they 
please ” 

I pray you to accept, &c. 

H. SmsTiAKi. 


28 . Gcuft’dl Stlmtitmul tn Munthtil Soult, 

London, Oi toher Urd, IKW. 

Monsieur le JIar<5chal, 

• • • • • a V 

The English caJiinot rejects the proponals fromlhe imperial 
cahiuet presented by the Baron d(j Brunnow. J^ord Palnier- 
Rton announced tluH morning to the Kii«sian envoy, that 
France, on her part, could not consent to the exclusion of the 
allied fleets from the sea of Marmara in the event of the 
entry of Russian forces into the B<>.sphorus, and that England 
would not separate herself from France, with whom she had 
moved in perfect union from the commencement of the 
negotiation. 

This point being determined, — in place of the convention 
originally pre|ented by the imperial cabinet. Lord Palmerston 
proposes an act between the five powers, by which they would 
regulate their share of action in the existing crisis of Eastern 
affairs, but without any privilege accorded to the Russian 
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to the exclusion of the flags of France, Fnglaud and 
Austria- Bussia, in case of the resistanee of Mehemet Ali 
to the conditions propos^' to lihn» to ^ploj^ her troops m 
AstaMininrihutontbrirownri^ Thoindepen* 

dence and (n^grity of toe Ottoman empire 
ing dynasty to be stipulated for, for the iongect possible 
time ; finally, the closing of the Straits to become a principle 
of public European law; 

Such is toe important modification attached by the Britito 
cabinet to the Russian overtures. 

Passing from the European act I have here analysed, to 
the conditions of the arrangement pemding between the 
Sultan and the Pacha, Lord PalmerKton, presses! at once by 
rny arguments and by a sincere desire, as I believe, to jx-r- 
form an act of deference to France, after a long discussion, 
a<Ul8 t4» the hereditary investiture of Egypt in favour of 
Mehemet Ali, the possession equally hereditary of the Pacha- 
lic of Acre : the town of Acre alone to remain to the Porte, 
and the portion to be me<asured from the glacis of the fortress 
in the direction of Lake Tiberias. The Porte to recover all 
the rest of Syria, including the Holy Cities, considerations of 
preponderating weight in the estimation of the English cabi- 
net : this second concession rests on the datum thAt the King’s 
government, having agreed with its allies on the territorial 
limits of the arrangement, will accept its share of action in 
constraining Mehemet Ali, should he refuse the conditions. 

This new position results from our persevering efforts to 
bring back the English cabinet to the same point of view 
with France on the Eastern question. Undoubtedly this 
return is not tis complete as we could desire, but the actual 
step is of the highest importaiipe. I fear, however, it will be 
the last. « 

I asked how Baron de Brunnow had received the announce- 
ment of such a serious modification in the final dispositions 
of the British cabinet. Lord Palmerston replied that he took 
VOL. IV. O O 
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tiiese new propoeals ad refermdunu Hia diaippointmeut 
most have been excesaive. 

Lord Palmerston appears to flidter himself that we shall 
induce Russia to accede to the European act he propose. I 
do not see the data on which he bases this confidence; but 
whatever they may decide on at St. Petersbourg, it is not tho 
less highly important to have arrested here ail arrangement 
independent of Franco, and to have restored the English 
cabinet to its first sentiment of the necessity of our alliance. 

I pray you to accept, &c. 

H. Sebastiani. 


29. General Sebaatiani to Marshal Soult. 

Lotulofif October lOM, 1830. 

Monsieur le Mar4chal, 

• '••••« 

I have read your Excellency’s la>st; despatch to Lord 
Palmerston. He had already been prepared by Mr. Bulwer, 
for the intelligence that the cession of the Pachalic of Acre 
was not considered sufficient by the King’s government. 
This news Has thrown him back upon his former course of 
argument. I left none of his objections without answer ; but 
^ convinced myself yesterday that it would be almost a hope- 
less task to attempt to obUiin anything l>eyond the last con- 
cession. I^rd Palmerston enlarged upon the importance of 
this sacrifice, made in the hope of renewing his first ties with 
France, and gave me clearly to understand that if the English 
cabinet fotind itself disappointed in this attempt, it would 
necessarily be forced to |»eek abewhere the support it could 
no longer find in us. 

• . • « • • • 

• Nothing will be done here until the final determination 
of the King’s government is positively and formally an- 
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nounced. . . . My impression is that the JSng^ish cabinet 
will return to the first proposals of Russia if the last conces- 
sions are rejected. 


Raron de Brunnow embarks on the 13th f(^ Rotterdam. 
Accept, &C. 

H. Sebastiani. 


30. Marsfud Suult lo General Sebastiani. 

# 

ParUj December dthy 1839. 

The* news you have given me of the approaching return of 
M, de Brimnow to London, furnished with full powers to 
sign a convention regulating on the foot of equality th€ 
degrees of protection to be afforded by the powers to the 
Porte, has excited, as you will readily believe, the most 
serious attention of the King’s government. We impatiently 
expect the details. If they are such, in fact, as the language 
of Lord Palmerston leads us to suppose, if they embrace on 
the part of Kussia an effective abandonment of the excep- 
tional position she had assumed at Constantinople, if the 
tuidition of no secret or indirect clause (^pes not interfere to 
paralyze, on the other hand, the apparent concessions of the 
cabinet of St. Petersbourg, I need not tell you that the deter- 
mination of that cabinet, be the motive what it may, will con- 
vey to us the most, lively satisfaction. It will, in fact, gain 
our cause, on the point which has constantly appeared to us 
the most important in the Eastern question ; it will yield us 
the result we have always had in view, and which for some 
time we despaired of obtaining. You know that from the 
origin of the negotiation our object was to deduce from it 
the abolition of the exclusive protectorate exercised by Russia 

0 o 2 
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of« tbe Sttltan, and that we have demonatrated this object 
to oar idUes as one that ought to be accomplished by every 
possible means. We have said and repeated incessantly, that 
it was at Constantiuople, in particular, that the independence 
of the Porte sl^uld be gvuurante^, and that the knot of the 
difficulty lay in that quarter. It is not our fault, if in persisb- 
ing boo long to see it, where it was not be found, in the rela> 
tively secondary questions as they regard Europe, of the rela- 
tions between the Sultan and the viceroy, complications and 
embarrassments have been multiplied to the extent of ^uder- 
ing Uiem almost insoluble. We may now, at last, hope for a 
return to the true* path ; assuredly it is not we who have 
placed olistacles in the way; and 1 repeat, if the overtures 
of fiussia are such, as they have been described to you, if they 
contain nothing more, nothing at least that can chaijge their 
bearing, I am ready to authorize you to accede to them for- 
mally. I even go farther ; the King’s government, recogniz- 
ing with its accustomed loyalty, that a convention settled on 
such bases would signally alter the state of things, would 
find in it a sufficient motive for submitting itself to a new 
examination of the Eastern question in its entirety, even with 
regard to those portions on which each of the powers seems 
to have so decidedly adopted its opinion that prolonged dis- 
cussion was considered impossible. 

Such, Count, is the impression conveyed to us by the im- 
portant intelligence you have just transmitted. I ought not 
to conceal from you, however, that I have more desire than 
hope of speedily learning their entire confirmation. I confess 
that I am apprehensive lest the proposals intrusted to M. de 
Brunnow should contain some insidious clause which would 
render our adhesion impossible, and would, undoubtedly, lead 
also to a fresh refusal on the part of the cabinet of London. 
I am strengthened in this fear by the impossibility 1 feel my- 
self under of accounting for the motives which could induce 
the Russian govenunent to a concession, just and reasonable 
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without doubt, but to which until now it hag manifeated such 
an invincible repugnance* Iff indeed, we were inclined to 
suppose that its idea was to place itself in a position of accord- 
ing, in concert with England, a more effectual protection to 
tlie Porte, and of imposing more rigorous copditions on the 
Viceroy, this conjecture would find itself falsified by what is 
now passing at Constantinople. Redschid Pacha said, in fact, 
to M. rfe Pontois that the cabinet of St. Petersbourg had 
engaged the Porte to treat directly with Mehemet Ali, and 
that M. de TattitschefF had given this advice at Vienna to the 
Ottoman ambassador. Such advice, reasonable in itself, as 
we think, if there is no change about to take place in the 
situation, is, nevertheless, very extraordinary on the part of 
a government which affects to place itself in relations of in- 
timacy ^th England, . , . When Lord Palmerston, to 

strengthen himself in his own convictions, rests on the adhe- 
sion they receive from the Chancellor of Austria, I c&i under- 
stand the tactic he employs in conversation with you, to present 
matters under, this aspect ; but I find it diflScult to believe 
that he considers really as an adhestbn the equivocal declara- 
tions of the cabinet of '^iienna• Austria, after accepting our 
propositions, ends by acceding in principle to those of Eng- 
land, but at the same time rejects the measures of constraint 
which could alone render them effectual. If this is a suflS- 
cient€adhesion in Lord Palmerston's eyes, be is, without 
doubt, easily satisfied, and we should at least be as 
much justified in assuming that Austria had adopted our 
ideas. 

A few words will suffice to tranquillize the anxiety Lord 
Palmerstqn has allowed me to discover on the subject of the 
formation of a squadron of reserve at Toulon. The appoint- 
ment of Admiral Rosamel has no other object than to give 
eventually a superior chief to our squadron, commanded by 
two officers of equal rank, ffrom which inconveniences might 
arise. * There is no question at this moment of augmenting 
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our aaTul foroe«» and' if audi diould arise, wo should not fail 
to notify it to our allies. 

The last news fiom Constantinople contains little of interest. 
Mehemet Ali persisto in all his demands. He protests that 
he will not surrender Adana, at least, unless the governorship 
is confided to one of his sons. — “ It is the key of the house,” 
he says, “ and I shall only give it up to a member of my own 
family.” 


31. General Sebaetmni to Marahal SouU. 

London, January 61A, 1840. 

Monsieur le Mar^chal, 

Lord Palmerston, in confonnity with his promise, read to 
me the ]^oject of the Kussian proposals left in his hands by 
M. de Brunnow. After having discussed and commented on 
ita details, he promised to send me a copy jto-day that I 
might forward it this e#ning to Paris, and take it for the 
basis of the account of our conversaition. 

For the textual communication of the Russian pamphlet. 
Lord Palmerston substitutes a sort of summary, extremely in- 
complete, the blanks in which I shall endeavour to fill up. I 
followed the reading yesterday with sufficient attention^ feel 
convinced that I shall omit nothing of importance.* 

To give substance to the ideas of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
bourg, while taking care not to impress on them an official 
character, the finesse of the Russian envoy has had recourse 
to a strange expedient ; he has consigned them to official 
despatch addressed to another agent of bis court 

On the subject of his interview at Calais with M. de Neu- 
mann, M de Brunnow expresses to M* de Tattitscheff the 
satisfimtion be felt at the despatch of the Austrian diplomatist, 
the accordance between the two courts of Vienna and 8t 
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Pet^ersbourg, of which he considers this mission a pledge, and 
tlie hope that M. de Neumann will receive the necessary 
powers to co-operate in the great results which the Emperor 
bis master has instructed him to prosecute in London. 

Then follows the detailed development of the fiussian 
poli<^, and plans on the Eastern question. 

The court of St. Petersbourg proposes : 

That the quarrel between the Porte and the Pacha be 
definitively settled under the guarantee of the powers by a 
territorial partition : 

That the portions offered to the Pacha, with hereditary 
investment, shall be Egypt and Syria to the fo^^reaa of Acre 
as boundary ; that the restoration of all the other posses- 
sions held by Mehemet Ali shall be immediately carried 
out : ^ 

‘‘ That in the event of resistance on the part of the Pacha, 
a choice shall be made^ of the various coercive measures suc- 
cessively debated in the precetog communications of the 
cabinets : 

That all those of a nature to hnsten the settlement of the 
question shall be instantly and vigorously executed; but 
that all shall be abstained from which would seem to en*- 
croach upon the right we desire to see triumphant: 

‘‘That thus, maritime forces shall be despatched to the 
neighbourhood of Alexandretta, because their armed object 
would to threaten the flank of Ibrahim’s army ; but that the 
coasts of Syria should not be declared in a state of blockade, 
as this would imply that we are in hostility with the legitimate 
sovereign of territories momentarily occupied by a revolted 
subject : « 

‘‘That a Turkish expedition be directed and supported 
against Candice but that the consuls shall not be withdrawn 
from Alexandria, because the measure would be to treat a 
victoHous Pacha too much in the light of a sovereign; it 
would, moreover, deprive ourselves of means, infllueuce and 
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^ The ^ queiiioii being settled^ 

we fdlaQ oconpjr oiirsel?ee conjointly, in London^ witti the 
Snropean pari. 

<< The mode of Ruadan intervention, in caae she should be 
appealed to by the Porte, will be agreed upon and regulated 
between the powers. 

^ Russia, in the event of the march of Ibrahim Pacha upon 
Constantinople aa»l of the appeal of the Divan, wiU pass the 
Bosphorus toith troops for diseinbarhiiion^ and v ill under- 
take the defence of (^unstantSuople in the name of Euro}}e, 
‘^The other powers may then jiiiss the Dardanelles vnth 
some ships of war, to cruise in the xvulers of t/te Sea of 
Marmara, from Broussa to GalliiK*li. 

“ The number of these ships to be from two to three under 
each dag. 

“ AssH:K)n as the object proposed by the powers is atUiined 
by the submission of Mehemet Ali, the Porte will resume full 
and immutable possession of the rUjht of closing the txuo 
straits against all the flags of Europe. 

“ This right will Ije equally and formally consecratcKl in 
principle by the convention to be held in London, previous 
to any action in the East, 

We are certain of the concurrence of Austria, of England, 
and also of Prussia, on all the above-named points; we hope 
that France will not isolate herself from the other powers, 
but will unite her action to theirs. 

The Emperor addresses his views to all the cabinets ; his 
earnest advice is to promote and establish the general inter- 
ests of Europe, &c.” ....... 

I have now recapitulated the substance (and I believe my 
memory to be fmthful) of this confidential despatch, the 
only written document which up to this time has been received 
on the negotiation opened by M. de Brunnow. 


mmmo Dooipiinpw 


* 

I have no lime to «d£w into deteib^lnyt I touglnd IbioM) 
hwe transmittod informattoo whioh wiU not- to»iritoo.iii; 
.interest for you* Excellenoji Yesterday, whei| we reached 
the paragraph relative to the poiptioa of t6rrit<»y to be 
aedgned to Mfdiemet Ali, namely, the cession of Syria to St. 

d’Acre, Lord Palmerston paused in his reading Mid ob- 
served, I have strongly opposed this idea in my conversa- 
tion with JL dto Brunnow ; it would compromise tit£ principle. 
Egypt alone and the desert for frontier, — this is the true 
position. I have convinced M. de Brunnow, and I feel certain 
of th^ adhesion of the two others.” 

Accept, I pray you, &c. 

H. Sebastiaki. 


32. General Sebaatiani to Marshal Soult. 

LondoHj January 1840 . 

Monsieur le Mar^chal, 

• • • • • • , • 

I did not consider it necessary, after the terms in which 
the last communication of» Lord Palmerston had placed me, 
to evince any eagerness to make knowif to him the substance 
of your first despatch ; the arrival of the second, which ap- 
peared to me to contain at once the complement and corrective 
which existing circumstances require, has furnished me with 
a natural opportunity of seeking an interview of which they 
successively formed the object, and the principal features of 
which I have now the honour of relating to you. 

To the warning so replete with sense and moderation which 
your Excellency has again addressed to our ally on the resJ 
object which Bussia has in view. Lord Palmerston replies : I 
never thought of abandoning the alliance, and least of all of 
sacrificing it to Russia. The only understanding between 
Russia and us relates to a special question, that of the East; 
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on all other points the alliance wntinues ; and even when I 
say understanding beAvmii Rtmiia and u», I «cpre«8 myself 
badly; I ought to say, between anti aJll the potvere." 

1 then communicated to him the information which had 
reached the King’s goremment as to the presumed intentions 
of the Viceroy relative to the possession of Arabia and the 
Holy Places. Lord Palmerston received it with satisfaction. 

Accept, & 0 . 

H. SmsTiAHi. 


33 . Marshal Soult to General Seltastiani. 

Pitrut, January 20thf 1840 . 

I am anxious to learn the tone adopted by the diplomatic 
body, and particularly by the embassies of Austria and Bussia 
on the last phase in the mission confided to M. de ^runnow. 
The information you may give me on this point will enable us 
to understmad the bearing of that incident. 

I must also tell yoh that in the difiScult position in which 
the ministry of her Britannic Majesty appears to be placed 
at this moment, I regret that I caimot always discover in 
your correspondence those details and conclusions on the 
internal state of the country frou are in to which your accurate 
judgment would impart so much value.^ 

You will see by the accompanying extract that the Russians 
do not uniformly hold the same language with r^ard to the 
conditions to be proposed to Mebemet All 
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34. Omeral Sebcutiani to Marshal SauU. 

♦ 

London, Jomtary 20tk, 1340 . 

Mongieiir le Mar^chal, 

Lord Palmerston explained to me that before deciding 
on the plan, the drawing up of which had been intrusted to 
liim^ and of which we have spoken at several intervals since 
the last meeting of the cabinet, he intended to make me 
acquainted with it. He has done so this morning. 

The plan being as yet only sketched out, and Lord Palmer- 
ston appearing desirous of having my personal opinion before 
producing th^efinitive formula of the English propositions, 
I venture to request that your Excellency will receive this 
comi?iunication in its exclusively confidential character. 

The plan is that of a convention of eight articles preceded 
by a jyreamble. 

Tlie convention is not concluded as in the original project, 
between the great powers, but between the great powei^s on the 
one part and the Porte on the other* 

The object of the preamble is to state the question in this 
sense : The powers being convinced that the integrity and 
repose of the Ottoman empire are important to the balance 
of power and the peace of Europe, and taking, of common 
accord, into consideration the circumstances in which the 
Sultan finds himself, place at his disposal the succours of 
which he may stand in need to secure the tranquillity of his 
empire and the submission of his vassal to the conditions it 
becomes him to offer. 

The Sultan declares that he grants to Mehemet Ali the 
hereditary investiture of Egypt, on condition of the im- 
mediate surrender of the other territbries occupied by the 
Pacha. 

In the event of this surrender being refused, or of any 
movement of the Egyptian army tending to menace Constanti- 
nople, the Sultan will appeal to the aid of the powers. * 
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' This aidj the amotmt and compmition of which i« de- 
termined by <x>nsent between the contracting partiea, will 
operate simultaneously. * 

The Sultan will at the fiamo time demand from Uussia 
the despatch of six s^vil of the line and ta^o frigates^ having 
on board troops for disembarkation (Lortl Palmerston 1ms 
not yet fixed the number, but he thinks of proposing I ^000 
men), which will pass the Bosphorus. 

From France and England, six sail of the line and two 
frigates (three sail of the Hue and a frigate under eac*h 
flag), which will pass the Dardanelles, and cruise on the 
coast of Asia. 

From Austria a detachment of her scjuadron, which will 
accompany the French and English flags to the Sea of 
Marmara. 

The Sultan being provisionally deprived of his fleet by 
the treason of the Cupitan-Pacha, at his re<jiiest the com- 
bined aquatlrons will cut off communication between Egjrjjt 
and the coasts of Syria from the ships of the Viceroy, and 
will seize all transports conveying warlike stores or pro- 
visions. 

The powers, moreover, will place at the disposition of the 
Sultan a sufficient convoy to protect the passage and arrival 
of the governor he may think proper to send to Candia ; 
these forces will also contribute by maritime interference to 
secure the re-estabHshment of the authority of the Porte in 
that island. 

The object which the Sultan proposes by calling the aid 
of the powers to the waters of Uie Sea of Mfu^mara being 
attained, that auxiliary succour will retire as it was admitted, 
at the same time. ^ 

The closing of both straits to all flags of war is formally 
recognized as a permanent and inalienable privilege belong- 
ing to the Porte, and constitutes henceforward, as heretofore, 
a^rtion of public European law. 
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Meanwhile, the Porte guarantees, in time of peace, to all 
merchant flags, free access to the waters of Constantinople, 
aiul also to any frigate having on board a diplomatic envoy, 
under the condition, that only one frigate at a time under 
such flag will be admitted^into the Sea of Marmara. 

Such is in substance the plan which Lord Palmerston has 
read to me. 

Your Excellency will observe that the measures against 
the Pacha are limited to the obstacle opposed to the re- 
victualling of Ibraliim Pacha’s army on the one hand, and 
on the other to the mutual protection of a Turkish govern- 
ment in Caiulia. There is no reference to blockade nor to 
any other co-action whatever. Your Excellency will re- 
mark also that there is no question of any communication 
to be inacle at Alexandria ; the powers do not acknowledge 
the independent existence of the Pacha ; they address them- 
selves solely to the Porte. 

The project has been already communicated to Messrs, 
de Brunnow and Neumann. 

M. de Brunnow has raised objections to the form, and 
insists on the return to the original plan of a convention 
iHjtween the powers themselves, who would subsequently act 
with the Porte in conformity with stipulated clauses. 

It is needless to tell your Excellency, that having been 
consulted on this point by Lord Palmerston, I neglected 
nothing' which I thought calculated to confirm him in his 
resolution, and that while maintaining all necessary reserve 
on the great object of the question, I recommended for adop- 
tion the form best suited to preserve its European character. 

If I am correctly informed in other particulars, the dissatis- 
faction of M. de Brunnow is not confined to the mere form of 
the proposed convention ; but up to this time, the manifes- 
tation of his discontent is restrained. M. de Neumann, if a 
credible report can be trusted, is less reserved, and freely 
exhibits his disappointment at the plan of the English 
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cabinet. Altogether, the two special envoys are evidently 
disconcerted by the tom which the negotiation confided to 
them has fa^ltATt. 

Lord Palmerston also invited my opinion as to the utilitv 
and convenience of inserting a complementol article, by which 
the ambassadors of the powers at Constantinople would be 
chaiged to superintend the execution of the convention. 

I thought it right to encourage this idea, which would per- 
mit and even require the^sontinuance of men-of-war in the 
Sea of Marmara, under the orders of our resident representa- 
tives at the Turkish court. 

I need not add that the p(fint of departure of every opinion 
delivered by me during this conversation has been that of 
perfect ignorance of the intentions of the King’s government, 
and that I have not uttered a word which Lord Palmerston 
could interpret as going beyond my own personal ideas. I 
must merely mention a remark made by bis lordship when 
he finished reading his plan : “ That he had drawn it up in 
such a manner as to render it easy for France to adopt it, 
and to unite herself to the common action of the other 
powers.” 

Before its official transmission to the King’s government 
this plan may receive important modifications from Lord 
Palmerston Idmself, and from the British cabinet in council. 

As to the council, 1 believe that the majority, if not the 
whole body, coincides with Lord Palmerston’s ideas. The 
conversations 1 have held within the last few days with 
several of its members lead me to think that their opinion is 
formed. 1 neglected nothing in these interviews which mighC 
convey to each the true motives by which the policy of the 
King’s government has been directed, and convince them of 
the sincerity of the desire by which it is animated, of main- 
taining, to the utmost possible extent, the most perfect under- 
standing wi^ its allies. 

Accept I pray you, &c. 


H. SiBaaruni. 
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35. Marehal SouLt to General Sebaetiani* 

PariSf January 2C(h, 1840. 

Monsieur le Comte, 

I have received the despatch you have done me the 
honour to forward. The importance of its details has en- 
gaged the most serious attention of the Bong’s government. 
You will understand that I do not yet explain myself fully on 
Lord Palmerston’s communication. The confidential cha- 
racter of that communication, the basis of which^and even 
the mode of drawing up, were not definitively settled by the 
British cabinet, demand the less urgently on our part an 
immediate ^nd oflBcial answer, inasmuch as in such a case the 
object can scarcely be separated from the form. Be that as 
it may, and without pausing on points of detail, which might 
require explanation, I do not hesitate to say, that in all that 
regards the mode of protection to be afforded to the Porte 
against an eventual advance of Ibrahim Pacha against Constan- 
tinople, the modifications proposed by Lord Palmerston to 
the plan of the cabinet of St. Petersbo\irg appear to me to 
embrace an important amelioration. The idea of introducing 
the Porte as a party to the treaty regulating this mode of 
protection, is especially a most happy concession, and highly 
advantageous in its bearing, I regret that I cannot equally 
approve, in Lord Palmerston’s project, the part relating to 
the territorial arrangements to be settled between the Sultan 
and the Viceroy. We continue to believe that the minister 
jjuidervalues the resources of Mehemet AU, the eneigy of his 
character, and the moral impossibility of a man of that stamp 
accepting without resistance conditions which would take 
from him a considerable part of his material power, with the 
whole weight of opinion from which he draws his principal 
reliance. Rather than subnait to them, I feel convinced he 
would expose himself to the greatest extremities, and that 
even if he suspended the march on Constantinople, he would 
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not hoditate to invade Meaopotomia* ai^ to wreiit fiom Uie 
Porte provincoB the teeomoeB of which would enable him to 
meet the resolutions of the powers with the most determined 
resistonoe* Against such enterprises what would the co^^actioii 
indicated by the new English plan avail ? Wliat could even 
the intervention of fiussia effect, within the limits to which it is 
proposed that it should be restraLned ? Is it not evident, that 
having adopted thai course, the powers would have no alter** 
native but to recede before Mehemet ^li, or to revert to toe 
only real ^mode of protecting the Porte, by authorizing the 
influence of Russia in its mc^d extended sense? Unless de* 
termined to abandon the Sultan to his weakness, would they 
not be compelled to allow an Imperial army to traverse Asia 
Minor and Syria to drive back to Egypt the forces of 
the Viceroy ? I do not think this extremity would l)e more 
agreeable' to Enghmd than to France, In pointing out to 
you the insuflBcitmcy of the coercive measures proposed by the 
cabinet of London, I wish above all other points to impress 
upon you the amount of contradiction in the magnitude of 
the concessions demanded from Mehemet All and the weakness 
of the means proposed to extort them. Undoubtedly the 
cabinet of London persuades itself that the Pacha will yield 
to the first demonstration of the powers, and that being 
unable to sustain for any length of time the burdens of a 
Btaiu quo^ rendered more onerous by the sort of blockade wa 
should establish on the coast of Syris^ would liasten to relieve 
himself from it by accepting the proposed arrangement I 
firmly believe this to be a mistake ; and even admitting, which 
is scarcely probable, that Mehemet Ali would not laugh at the 
idea of plunging Europe into the most fearful complication, 
the prolongation of the actual aiatu qiju>^ with its uncertainties 
and dangers, would be, at the least, the conseciuence of his 
passive resistance. It would be a strange miscalculation of 
the reqiiective positions of the two parties to believe that this 
prolongation could be more disadvanti^eous to the Viceroy 
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than to the Siilt^ In the state to which the Forte is at 
present reduced, she particolarljr requires to recover herself, 
so as to resume the d^ree of consistency and consolidation 
demanded by the general interest ; as also to f egain repose, 
security, and a sentiment of confidence in the future. Such 
advantages are infinitely more important to her than the im- 
mediate restitution of certain provinces, which she would find 
it extremely embarrassing to govern, and the sovereignty over 
which, under any circumstances, would be secured to her. 
But the Porte can only reap these advantages by a prompt 
reconciliation with Mebemet AU, and to afford this recon- 
ciliation a reasonable chance of success, it should be founded 
on bases justly proportioned to the relative force and power 
of th^ contracting parties. 

These are the reasons which induce us to look upon it as 
dangerous and impracticable to impose on Mebemet Ali the 
conditions enunciated in Lord Palmerston’s communication. 
On our part there is neither obstinacy, blind predilection 
nor engagement of any description. Our motives are all 
drawn from the general interest, from the force of things as 
they exist, and ^from profound conviction. Let Lord 
Palmerston consider them as inspired by the most ardent 
desire for a perfect understanding, and for the establishment 
between onf two governments of that identity of views and 
tendencies which would furnish the best guarantee for peace 
as well as for the interests of both countries. 

It is unncessary to add that thp King’s government leaves 
entirely to your own judgment the selection of the time and 
mode that may appear to you the most suitable for urging 
with advantage the arguments I now suggast. 

I have received your despatch of the 24th. The details it ' 
contains with allusion to the attitude of MM. de Brimnow 
and Neumann are important. I can readily understand the 
difficulties Lord Palmerston finds in drawing up his counter- 
project. I am too anxious to see means of reooncilia- 
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tion, between the causes really mixed up with the pacification 
of tlie East, spring from these very difficulties, not to en- 
tertain a certain degree of hope. 


36. Gemaral S^astiani to Marshal Soult 

Jimuary 2Sfh, 1840. 

Monsieur le Marshal, 

I have just left Lord Palmerston. He has informed me 
that the Council, consulted by him on the question as to 
whether the projected convention should be concluded be- 
tween the five powers only, or between the powers and the 
Porte, has decided unanimously in favour of the latter view, 
and that the^ Sultan ought to be admitted as a contracting 
party. 

This resolution, the only one as yet definitively settled in 
the matter, l^eing disposed of, the British cabinet seems neces- 
sarily to adjourn not only an/ conclusion but even debate on 
the negotiation commenced, and to postpone, its resumption 
imtil suflBcient time elapses for the arrival*of a Turkish pleni- 
potentiary. Notwithstanding your Excellency’s justly founded 
impatience to see the solution of a question so full of difficul- 
ties and dangers, you will find that this delay, with the chance 
of reconciliation and action that it opens to us, with the new 
and increasing embarrassment it adds to the attitude an<l 
proceedings of the Austrian and Bussian envoys, Ls not with- 
out advantage for the King’s government, and that we may 
permit ourselves to read a success in every impediment op- 
posed by the English ministry tp the eagerness and activity 
of MM. de Brunnow and Neumann. Such is at least my^ 
own conviction, and until I receive fresh orders from your 
Excellency, by this I shall regulate my conduct and language. 

You will also perceive with satisfaction the decision of the 
English cabinet to include the rights of the Porte, and the 
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stipulations concluded by her, within the circle of public 
European law. 

Your Excellency, in addition, will recognize that, in spite 
of the daily fluctuations to which a negociation must of 
necessity submit, in which so many opposite and powerful 
interests are in presence and in competition (fluctuations, the 
returns and even the inconsistencies of which are reflected in 
my correspondence), no interest essential^ to us has yet been 
compromised, and no irrevocable position assumed. 

On the territorial question. Lord Palmerston has just 
informed me that he would endeavour, according to his con- 
victions, to obtain the utmost possible extent for Mehemet 
Ali, with a view of facilitating the acceptance, by France, of 
the bases of the projected arrangement. 

Accept, &c. 

H. Sebastuni. 


37. Baron de Bourq^eney to Marshal SouU. 

Lofidofiy February 14/A, 1840. 

Monsieur le Marechal, 

....... 

I was about to retire when Lord Palmerston forced me, if I 
may so say, to ask him whether anything new had occurred 
since his last conversation witli General Sebastiani on the 
affairs of the East. “ Nothing,” he replied. “ I have even for 
the moment suspended the drawing up of the protocol, of 
which I had requested General .Sebastiani to apprize his 
government. I restrain tlie cageniess of the Eussian nego- 
tiator, and since M. Guijot is soon expected in London, 
bearing undoubtedly the last and complete idea of the French 
cabinet, I think it much more desirable (o wait his arrival 
before resuming the discussion.” “ Thtis then,” I resumed, 
not only has nothing taken place, but nothing is preparing 
during the interval ? ” “ No,” replied Lord Palmerston, 
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|gfv|,Qi4 JNbndNIliQa luo Uie Ruarioa negotiator, at first to 
t dUmot eonfoondiAat belongs to the personal 
piprl'of tihe envqjririth a ptetendedanzUrtgr for the instmotions 
^^bleoonri; and, aeo^^ndlj* beoanse the piotoool committed to 
J^^sheiKeef theBaion de Bmnnow, as an initiathre, is repxi- 
d^ted bf him in h^eonfidootial eon^eisations, and I did not 
' irhh Babnenlmn tosnppoae me ignorant of that mroom- 
fltanoe. I added nothing to this short digression. It belonged 
(Hither to n^ ibstiuctions nor to my poUthm to ai^uroacb the 
gSMItlpn in Ibi tsa&NAy ; and I know firom experimioe how 
Itnei^al it is to be cantious in fastening on those axioms, 
dehsered on a first impression, which influence here more 
tihan attjwhere else, and too often dog the fhtare with diffi- 
COittieB. Ihe ground ic now clear ; the negotiation ia really 
h anapended, and the Kix^s new ambassador will enter on it 
mrith the secret of the weakness of his adTersaties. This 
podtimi is gdod^ althoo£^ sdll deUoate. 1 should not like to 
ha^ to reproach myself with dKngle word tending to modify 
it on the arrivai of M. Chiizot. 

Barcm de Bmnnow replies to the qaestlons addressed to 
him, hO the sabjed of bis departure^ j^t be has received 
ftMenntaswordetS from Ids.oour^ and that his instructions 
Itaeeted him to leave London tox Darmstadt on 20th of 
but he adds that &e journey of tto ^Tm pwriAi 
Ddm is delayed, and that thia dmurnttaace ^^pears 
ip naturally to enteB the postponement cf his otm. In 
llhet, heasenmestheahr^^paring pile’s mi^ for the 
^ llflgi rasid6lliD& 
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